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EAUTY of varied tastefully used materials, 
B new and old, is seen in this Crane bath- 
room. Not slavish matching, but subtle har- 
monizing of the wider range of wares and hues 
brought by plumbing progress, gives individ- 
uality. Dusky gold-veined marble, enclosing the 
Tarnia tub of India ivory enamel-ware, is set 
against the deeper black of the vitreous china 
Corwith lavatory and Saneto closet. Making 





vitreous china, solid porcelain, marble, and 
enamel fixtures in a variety of colors, Crane Co. 
does not stop with supplying better materials. 
Without cost, it offers, at nearby Exhibit 
Rooms, and in the illustrated book, New Ideas 
for Bathrooms, full information on equipment 
for rooms suitable to cottage or mansion. Ask 
a responsible plumbing contractor about the 


economy of Crane fixtures, valves, fittings. 


+ 
150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago # 23 W. 44th St., New York Branches and sales offices n one hundred and eighty cities 
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“Your service could not be duplicated” 
says the Gamble-Robinson Company 


and with 80 Internationals they should know! 
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Perishable fruits, vegetables and gro- 
ceries come from all over the world to 
the Gamble-Robinson Company of 
Minneapolis. They do a tremendous 
wholesale business in delicacies that 
must be delivered promptly. And so 
they operate a great fleet of trucks out of 
62 distributing points spread over 7 
northern states and into Canada. 


For 15 years the Gamble-Robinson 
Company has been using trucks. Many 
makes have been tried, to find the one 
that would best stand the strains im- 
posed by the severe northern winters 
—and now 80 trucks of the fleet are 
Internationals. 





Here is a letter from this concern: 


“In sending you a photo of our latest International 
we wish to express our appreciation for the effi- 
cient service which your organization has rendered 
us through your various branches in the North- 
west and Canada, assisting us to operate our fleet 
of eighty International Trucks on a most econom- 
ical basis during the year. We believe that the type 
of service you have rendered us could not be dupli- 
cated by any other truck manufacturer.” 


Thousands of owners — users in every 
type of business — will testify that the 
service delivered by Internationals would 
indeed be hard to duplicate. Use Inter- 
nationals and you, too, will agree. We 
pledge all of our Company-owned 
branches to help every International 
owner get the utmost in hauling satisfac- 
tion from his trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The International line in- 
cludes the Special Delivery 
for loads up to %-ton; the 
1-ton Six-Speed Special; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed 
Trucks of 1%,1%4 and 2-ton 
sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks 
ranging from 232-ton to 
5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches, 
and McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors. Sold 
and Serviced by 170 Com- 
pany-owned Branches in the 
United States and Canada, 
and dealers everywhere. 
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Odd LOts 








Whether you are a new investor or experienced in the ways of the 
market you will benefit by the information contained in our in- 


teresting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading’’ 


It explains the many advantages offered to both the small and 
large investor when dealing in Odd Lots. 


Ask for booklet F. 378 


100 Share Lots 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Members: + New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway 
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hetter in JO miles 
te Gallon! 


Climaxing two successive years during 
which the Chevrolet retail organization 
has led the world in motor car sales — 
the new Chevrolet Six is bringing to 
Chevrolet dealers an outstanding degree 
of financial stability. 


Not only does this sensational car pro- 
vide an order of comfort and perform- 
ance never before available in the price 


CHEVROLET LET 
 _ = 














range ofthe four — but it is so economical 
to operate that anyone who can afford to 
own any automobile can afford to own 
and operate a Chevrolet Six! 


As a result, Chevrolet dealers are now in 
a position to supply those millions of 
motorists who want six-cylinder smooth- 
ness, six-cylinder reserve power and six- 
cylinder flexibility—but who also de- 
mand the economy of a 4-cylinder car. 


With such a product to sell to such an 
eager market—the individual Chevrolet 
dealer has ahead of him a year of greater 
prosperity than he has ever before en- 
joyed and occupies an enviable position 
among the merchants of his community. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; 
The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








a Six in the price range of the four! 
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HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 
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HIS recent installation of Hauserman 
Type T Partitions shows an interesting use 
of steel and glass in combination with solid 
steel walls. The former for maximum bor- 
rowed light ... the latter (sound-deadening, 
packed panels) for that executive office privacy. 


A refreshing originality of design . . . sim- 
plicity. Here is unmatched workmanship in 
steel—balance of design, tight, perfectly fitted 
panels. Lustrous tones—deep, rich, unusual; 
graining effects faithful to the smallest detail. 
A quality product for those whose selection 
is based on quality standards. 


If you are considering a new building, or 
remodeling an old one, you will find it profit- 
able to talk it over now with one of our 
partition engineers nearest you. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., Partition Specialists 


6827 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory 
Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 


‘Please send me further 
information about 
Hauserman Partitions. 
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{ooking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


ANKRUPTCY is of sufficient 

gravity to make every business 
man pause but it is the abuses and 
mismanagement under the bankruptcy 
law, not only in New York City, but 
throughout the United States, that 
have recently become a_ political 
scandal. 

The judiciary is under heavy criti- 
cism from men who are lawyers 
themselves and who are now in a 
place of vantage in Congress. Sweep- 
ing investigations are under way, the 
charges being mainly that Federal 
judges, instead of conserving the as- 
sets of the bankrupt for his creditors, 
are mainly interested in seeing that 
receivers are appointed who are po- 
litical favorites. 

With the widening scope of the 
courts it would seem that men of 
the highest integrity and understand- 
ing of business affairs should be ap- 
pointed and not selected on the basis 
of party fealty. 

To get at the root of the evil 
Fores has asked a leading member 
of the New York Bar and a fore- 
most expert in bankruptcy cases to 
give his views. James N. Rosenberg, 
who has been advocating for many 
years a common sense business prac- 
tice in bankruptcy cases, will point 
the way out. He does not find fault 
with the courts or the Federal judges. 
They are bound up in an archaic sys- 
tem that can easily be remedied if 
enough public pressure is given and 
if the business associations will help. 
It is toward this end that Fores is 
eager to have a full discussion of the 
proposals as contained in our next 
issue. 


D*® JULIUS KLEIN, a regular 
contributor to ForBES, is now 
in North Africa inspecting the new 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in that continent 
and incidentally learning what are 
the trade problems that we must face 
in Africa. 

He will be in Vienna early next 
month, there to address the heads of 
the American trade promotion service 
that the Department has maintained 
in Europe even since Dr. Klein has 
been actively in charge of this work. 
During his absence from this country 
F. Lamont Pierce, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
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FARGO 





A CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 








NEW ECONOMY 
NEW SMARTNESS 








in these CHRYSLER-built trucks 


TS since the coming of the 
new Fargo ¥-ton Packet and the 
new Fargo %4-ton Clipper, buyers in 
this field are assured of economy and 
dependability, smartness and origi- 
nal design. 











FARGO CLIPPER SEDAN—ideal for 
salesmen, for merchandise display, for sta- 
tion wagon or bus service. Seating capac- 
ity can be provided for eight, with seats 
instantly removable to permit use of com- 
partment for standard load. 








For Fargo is a Chrysler Motors prod- 
uct, built with all the quality, the 


FARGO PACKET PANEL 
( Complete with Body ) 


195 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 





beauty and the efficiency which 
Chrysler so well knows how to build. 


If your hauling requirements are 
beyond the present Fargo capacities, 
you will be interested to know that 
very soon Fargo will announce 1-ton, 
114-ton and 2-ton units. 


But every business house which 
needs motor delivery — and which 
wants that delivery to be economical, 
efficient, fast, trim and dependable— 
should look into the Fargo Packet 
and Clipper at once. 


Their ruggedness, their appearance, 
their Chrysler quality will quickly con- 
vince you that for your own work 
there is no answer but Fargo. Get in 


touch with the Fargo dealer today. 


A : LA 


Fargo ¥-Ton Packet Prices— Panel $795; 
Sedan $895; Chassis $545. Fargo 34-Ton 
Clipper Prices—Panel $975; Sedan $1075; 
Chassis $725. (Prices of the Fargo 1-, 14- 
and 2-ton trucks will be announced later.) 
All prices f. o. b. factory. Fargo dealers are 
in a position to extend the convenience of 


time payments. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
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| Radiograms’ 
biggest feature— 
ACCURACY! 


Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 
halts and errors that often occur in 
relayed messages. Because of this 
greater accuracy Radiograms are the 
preferred message service of leading 
banks, exporters, importers and 
great industrials. For the sake of 
dependability . . . mark all messages 


Via RCA 


“File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Central and South America at 
any RCA or Postal Telegraph Office: 

to Hawaii, Japan and the Far East at 

any RCA or Western Union Office; or 
phone for an RCA messenger. 





















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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will contribute a series of articles, 
This is part of the service this pub- 
lication aims to give in summarizing 
tersely and accurately the major 
trends that business men must know 
in order to keep abreast. 


J. CLAASSEN of Omaha re- 
t. veals in this issue the growth 
of the chain farm. It was a develop- 
ment that was forced on a number 
of Western banks and not something 
that they wanted. The experiment 
has worked out well wherever ex- 
pert management and adequate fi- 
nancing followed the introduction of 
the group farming idea. 

The transition to do work more 
swiftly and economically is helping 
the farmer. This is one example. 
Now comes word that he also is elim- 
inating the middle man. His means 
have come from an industrial rather 
than a political source. The principal 
outlet for an increasing number of 
farmers who produce truck and fruit 
is the itinerant jobbing peddler. He 
arrives with his truck, sometimes he 
goes in for eggs and chickens as well, 
stocks up at prices equal or better 
than the farmer might get in the 
market, the transaction is swiftly 
completed and another link has been 
forged in the direct to consumer way 
of doing business. In farming as 
well as in retailing the motor truck 
is assuming still more importance as 
a means of easy transportation. 


ANSAS CITY has given the 
world another example of a 
man who by courage, grit, pluck and 
confidence in himself has made a 
great success of a business enterprise. 
What he has done in Kansas City 
has more than local interest, for what 
he has demonstrated there can very 
well be initiated elsewhere. 

Clyde Nichols started as a huck- 
ster. He ended, if the height of a 
brilliant career can be called an end, 
as one of the most successful of real 
estate developers. He successively 
developed the country club district of 
Kansas City, a residential district that 
cannot be surpassed anywhere for 
beauty and stability of values, a busi- 
ness district plaza, and a convenient 
and artistic type of parking station. 
It took him nearly ten years and now 
the world rushes there to see what 
he has accomplished. 

Just why a city’s growth should be 
planned for and controlled and why 
the future building must all, if profit- 
able, be done on a large scale, will be 
shown by the experience of Mr. 
Nichols as related by Neil M. Clark. 


66 ILLIONS for Ideas,” is no 

M exaggeration. Literally that 
much was paid last year by manufac- 
turers, distributors and trade associa- 
tions to acquaint the public with their 
wares. There was a time when $1,000 
was an astonishing amount. To-day 
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To men nearing AO with 


nothing definite in sight 


ENRY FORD once said, “I 
think that much of the advice 
given to young men about saving 
money is wrong. I never saved a cent 
until I was 40 years old. I invested 
in myself— in study, in mastering my 
tools, in preparation. Many a man 
who is putting a few dollars a week 
into the bank would do much better 
to put it into himself.” 

Mr. Ford had nothing at 40—ex- 
cept more knowledge than his com- 
petitors. At 50 he was the richest 
man in the world. 

The men who make their money 
after 40 are those who have learned 
to do business quicker, with a surer 
touch, a sounder judgment. It is 
surprising how large a percentage of 
these men have, at some time, writ- 
ten their names on the lists of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Does this mean that they have 
read through completely the great 
business library of Institute texts? 
Does it mean that they have followed 
every lecture? Probably not. 

What it means is this. A man says 
to himself: 


1. “If I can get one really good 
new idea a month I shall have 12 ad- 
vantages a yearovermy competitors.” 


2. Or, “These Institute volumes 
are the boiled-down essence of thou- 
sands of volumes. By giving me a 
quick answer to problems they will 
help me to move faster than my 
competitors.” 


3. Or, “Until now I have relied 
mostly on my youth and energy. 
From now on I must rely more on 
my judgment. This Institute Service 
will help me on any question I sub- 
mit. I can enrol myself in a partnership 





Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern business 
have brought increasing demands for an 
extension of Institute service. 

To meet this demand the Institute now 
offers t iree new Management Courses in 
addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service, These are a Course and 
Service in: 

1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 
These new Courses are of particular interest 
to younger executives who want definite 
training in the management of the particu- 
lar departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

The details of this interesting develop- 
ment in business training are included in 
the booklet which the coupon will bring 
you. Send for it. 








with the Institute for a cost of a few 
cents a day.” 

With men who are approaching 40, 
and whose minds are working along 
these lines, the officers of the Insti- 
tute would like to engage in corre- 
spondence. Perhaps the best way to 
begin is to clip the coupon and read 
the stimulating little book which it 
will bring. But if you prefer to write 
more at length, giving your personal 
problem in detail, your letter will 
receive the personal and confiden- 
tial attention of the executive vice- 
president. 


Forty is a turning-point. Either a 
man feels himself in a blind alley and 
gets discouraged, or he gets his sec- 
ond wind. He finds that it is possible 
—by a very easy investment of time 


and money—to equip himself to do 
more business, quicker business and 
sounder business than his competi- 
tors. Such men, like Henry Ford, make 
their personal fortunes in the forties. 
Our files contain the names of 
hundreds of such men. We invite 
you to let us write you more fully. 
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To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 799 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” which includes a description of 
the new Management Courses. 


Name 





Business Appress 








Business Position 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 






“Direct Car-to-Ship Transfer for Oakland =A 7) 7 
Produdts Reaching World Markets ’ 


CpPaerins a commanding and unique position in the dis- 

tribution of products to the rich markets of the eleven west- 
ern states, and offering the logical point from which to serve the 
countries across the Pacific Ocean—Oakland, California, is being 
recognized as the “Detroit of the West.” 


Savings in the cost of distribution, rail and water connections 
unequalled elsewhere on the West Coast, low fuel costs,equable 
all-year working climate, fine highways which permit of “drive- 
aways” every day of the year, low-priced land in large pieces, 
skilled workmen and utter lack of industrial unrest — all have 
encouraged the location of automotive plants in the Oakland 
industrial area—which embraces the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, San Leandro and Emeryville. The automotive industry 
was the first to recognize that centralization of manufacturing 
activities was not always the most economic method of pro- 
duction, and for better service to the western and Pacific export 
markets, the automotive group has—in the big majority—found 
Oakland best suited to its requirements. 


The Chevrolet Motor Car Company was one of the pioneers in 
the westward movement, locating in 1915. Fageol Motors Com- 
pany began operations in 1917, Durant and Star in 1921. Others 
operating large plants in the Oakland industrial area are Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Hall-Scott Motor Car Company, Johnson Gear 
Company, Laher Auto Spring Company, Inc., C & L Tire and 
Rubber Co., the Coast Tire and Rubber Company and the Cali- 
fornia Transit Company. The Fisher Body division of General 
Motors has just completed a half-million-dollar plant, the sec- 
ond unit established here. The Chrysler Corporation has pur- 
chased 50 acres for a $7,000,000 plant, and the Sieberling Rub- 
ber Company bought 98 acres for a $3,000,000 tire factory. 
Ford will erect a $5,000,000 plant in the near future within eight 
miles of Oakland. 


Manufacturers in any line of industry 
are cordially invited to send for a de- 





Write » 2» 2 4 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 
OAKLAND 
CHAMBER of 
COMMERCE 


OAKLAND ¢ CALIFORNIA 


tailed industrialsurvey on howOakland 
can best serve their manufacturing or 
distributing needs in relation to the 11 
western States and the export markets of 
the Orient. ‘We Selected Oakland,” giv- 
ing the experiences of many natronally 
known manufacturers opera'ing here, 
will be sent on request. ~ ~All corres- 
pondence treated as strictly confidential 
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that is not very much of a prize to 
offer in a national contest. 

Just why this is a profitable form 
of promotion and some of the con- 
siderations that enter into the prepa- 
rations for such an enterprise will 
be told in a subsequent issue by Olivia 
H. Dennis, three times a national 
prize winner and an authority on the 
subject. Prizes attract young and 
old, rich and poor, men, women and 
children. There is a business lesson. 


‘6 VS a building depression com- 

ing?’ Fank S. Perley will an- 
swer that question in a future issue. 
It is a vital one to all trades for the 
construction industry is the pump of 
our prosperity—next to agriculture in 
importance in fact. In New York 
City at least, although building con- 
struction money is tightening, new 
construction projects involving large 
sums are being launched faster than 
they can be absorbed. This is not 
indicative of the condition elsewhere 
but it is signficant. 

The electrical workers’ union, the 
one most aggressively led in the 
building trades, is putting into effect 
the five-day week. This is itself a 
brake on over-production. In their 
wake will come the other trades and 
it is predicted that before Summer 
the many trades in large centers will 
have established two days of leisure 
a week, 

The considerations of labor cost: 
and the cost of finance both so vital 
to the construction industry will be 
discussed by Mr. Perley. 


ARK  TWAIN’S _ remark, 

“everybody talks about the 
weather but no one does anything 
about it,’ might apply to the con- 
tinuous demand for a less wasteful 
form of production than that which 
is now in process. As this is being 
written plans have been formulated 
by the conference initiated by ForBEs 
looking to the launching of a move- 
ment for the Co-ordination of Indus- 
try. This is a movement essentially 
of business men who are eager to end 
unemployment, underconsumption, 
ruthless and profitless competition. 
The proposals will be more fully 
given in the next issue. 

The genesis of this effort was the 
publication of a series of articles 
under the general title of “Miracle 
America,” which have brought wide- 
spread commendation. The thinking 
on this fascinating subject so far has 
been fragmentary and inconclusive. 
When all the ideas to which so many 
of the newer business men subscribe 
are brought together the result is 
startling. 

When business men have endorsed 
this view of our industrial future it 
is to be passed on to the public. 
Forses holds there is no economic 
problem that the modern business 
man cannot solve. If some of the 
plans already formulated can be de- 
veloped it will remake society. 
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CONVENIENCE 


FITIMES it is difficult to differentiate between 

convenience and necessity; the luxuries of yes- 
terday are the essentials of today. When convenience 
results in time saved, production speeded, mistakes elim- 
inated, then the means whereby it was provided may 
well be classed among the essentials. Strowger P-A-X has 
won its way into the heart of modern business, serving 
in all lines of human endeavor throughout the civilized 
world, setting new standards of convenience, of accuracy, 
and of economy. Perhaps more detailed information by 
Strowger engineers would be of value to you, also. 


TTROWGER @ AUTOMAT™ 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . ... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . .. . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . ... Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 10383 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON ST. PAUL DETROIT 
CLEVELAND DALLAS ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
Export Distributors 
For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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These cities open 
for Franchises 
















Atlanta Detroit 
Atlantic City Indianapolis 
Baltimore Louisville 
Boston Memphis 
Brooklyn Milwaukee 
Buffalo Newark 
Chicago New Haven 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Colum@gus St. Louis 
Washington 
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=Now 


to appear in 
21 new cities.. 


... this automatic 
me rchandising unit 


ERE is a clean-cut, profitable 
business opportunity for an in- 
dividual or a firm with vision 

and adequate capital. 

It is in effect an automatic chain 
store—but with these costs of distribu- 
tion eliminated: rent, clerk, theft, heat, 
light and power, and telephone. 


The Oasis invites customers to ‘‘Have 
a Drink,’’ with its Scene-in-action...a 
constantly moving colorful illuminated 
sign. At the urge of a nickel, it makes a 
clean new cup, drops it into your hand, 
prepares a freshly mixed drink of pure 
orangeade, and . . . at the press of a 
button... pours a sparkling cupful, 
Frigidaire-cooled. 

The engineering and manufacturing 
departments of the following companies 
have actively co-operated in making the 
Oasis a commercial fool-proof machine: 


General Motors Corporation (Frigid- 
aire Division). 

Scene-in-action Corporation. 

The Greist Manufacturing Co. 

Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 

Sholes Incorporated. 

California Crushed Fruit Corporation. 


The Oasis is mechanically proven. It 
serves the world’s most popular and 
most healthful drink — orangeade. 
Already a going business in New York 
department and chain stores. Oasis 
units today are serving the patrons of 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





the following great ie, ey 
stores in the metro- L\& 
politan area: 


Gimbel 

Abraham & Straus 

Bloomingdale 

Namm 

Goerke Kresge Grand Grant 
Newberry McCrory Ray Adams 


Profit-making locations are to be found 
everywhere — department stores, chain 
stores, theatres, railway terminals, 
amusement parks, schools, public build- 
ings, wherever people gather. 


Franchise rights now 
being closed 


Exclusive franchise rights for The Oasis 
are now open in 21 Cities. 

In granting franchises, preference will 
be given to established companies with 
going organizations. 

Write immediately for details in re- 
gard to the profit-making opportunity 
through owning an exclusive Oasis fran- 
chise in your city. Oasis production in 
1929 will be limited to 2,000 units. 
Address your inquiry to the American 
Cuptor Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


MA. 


President 
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S enterprise beginning to be re- 

strained by dear money and un- 

easiness over stock market uncer- 
tainties ? 

Improved results are assured for 


the first quarter. Whispered doubts, 
however, are beginning to be heard 
concerning what the later quarters 
may bring should Wall Street prove 
a disturber. 

Thus far, dear money has not re- 
sulted in any manifest let-up in ac- 
tivities by influential financial inter- 
ests. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s decision to wipe out its 
bond obligations by issuing additional 
common stock reflects the public’s ap- 
petite for shares rather than bonds. 
The creation of a two-billion-dollar 
bank, by amalgamating the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce, is typical of the 
forward-looking attitude still ruling 
in high places. Leading utility com- 
panies have announced programs of 
unprecedented capital expenditures 
during the year. The railroads are 
ordering rolling stock and other 
equipment more freely than last year. 
Powerful corporations in many dif- 
ferent lines are still actively “shop- 
ping” for additional properties at 
high prices. And building operations 
apparently are being unusually well 
maintained. 

Yet one encounters 


Hears Whispers That 





Dear Money 


and 


Stock Uncertainty 


Chill 


ments concerning the stock market. 
With call money in Wall Street 
costing 8% and occasionally more, 
with time loans bringing 734% 
in contrast with 44%4% a year ago, 
and with commercial paper at 534% 
to 6% against as low as 4% twelve 
months ago, these capitalists are not 
so eager as they were not long ago 
to launch expansion programs. They 
don’t feel absolutely confident that 
either the bond or the stock market 
will be eagerly responsive to new 
security issues by and by. 

Also, they are disturbed over the 
“battle” between the Federal Re- 
serve authorities and the many-mill- 
ioned leaders of stock speculation. 
Fresh fireworks on the Stock Ex- 
change would only increase their ap- 
prehension. So would any drastic 
speculative debacle. And, although 
there has been notable reduction in 
stock trading, they cannot feel cer- 
tain that the market will settle down 
and follow an orderly course. 

Until the outlook clears, they pre- 
fer to act cautiously. 

Whether this attitude, even though 
it is not by any means universal, will 
begin to be reflected by construction 
volume, by general industry, by 
trade, by railway traffic and by em- 


are beginning to 


Enterprise 


ployment in the next few months 
is a question which can neither be 
ignored nor definitely answered. 

Happily, the new President enters 
office enjoying the fullest confidence 
of finance and business. Herbert 
Hoover is hailed as the best-equipped 
business man who has ever entered 
the White House. Hopes run high 
that he will utilize his talents to 
quicken the country’s prosperity in 
various ways not yet foreseen. The 
personnel of his cabinet has created 
satisfaction rather than enthusiasm. 
Men of affairs pin their faith mainly 
to the Chief Executive himself. 

I understand that the drop in deal- 
ings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change from 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
shares a day to between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 has been due partly to 
the pulling in of their horns by a 
number of those who had been ex- 
traordinarily active in manipulating 
the market upwards. Amazement 
has occasionally been created by the 
sudden disappearance of activity in 
certain stocks which only a little while 
ago appeared to enjoy an impress- 
ively broad market. This has im- 
pelled the conclusion that animation 
in some of the more spectacular is- 
sues was very largely artificial. 

On the other hand, 
it should not be over- 








looked that even the 
sharpest of recent re- 
cessions did not un- 





loose wholesale public 
liquidation. 








The net result is 
that opinion is sharp- 











ly divided as to what 
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is likely to happen 
next. Some bankers 
—but not all of them 
—think that we are on 























the brink of an old- 
fashioned bear market. 
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Less Time 
Buying 


. 


More Time 
Selling 









































FOR MANUFACTURERS 
and wholesalers, The Mer- 
chandise Mart offers an address 
of prestige because this great 
“Department Store for Stores” 
will be the largest building in the 
world and one of the best known loca- 
tions for wholesale market activities. 









Therefore, the publicity value of sales 
quarters here is a factor to consider, in 
addition to the more tangible advan- 
tages of sales and distribution econo- 
mies which The Mart will bring. 


=> => => 


THIS unsurpassed mercantile concen- 
tration at the trade and traffic center 
of the nation will be a superlative 
magnet for buyers. It will influence 
thousands of them—especially those 
representing stores in the rich central 
area—to come oftener to market. 


OFFI 

















Write today for floor plan and blueprint 
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Notable savings should be 
achieved in trunk, travel 
and other field sales expense by 
manufacturers and distributors 
who use The Mart for perma- 
nent showrooms and salesrooms. 















Prospective tenants will find that 
the cost of a lease for Merchandise 
Mart space is smaller than that for 
comparable spaces in locations less 
favorable for wholesale merchandising. 


=> > > 


NOW is the time to investigate the 
possibilities of a permanent display at 
The Merchandise Mart as a part of 
your selling program for 1930. 
Outstanding concerns in important 
industries already are leasing space 
here. The better locations in the build- 
ing will go naturally to those first to 
make their selection of Mart quarters. 


» » 
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Should You Switch 
to an Industry 
Favored by the "Tide? 


HY Carle Conway 
Did and What the 
Result Has Been—Conti- 
nental Can’s Far-Flung 
Growth and How It Has 
Been Achieved 


OST of = us 
inherit our 
religion from 


our parents, and many 
of us inherit also our 
line of work. What 
should a man do when 
he discovers that his 
family and he are in a declining in- 
dustry ? 

What Carle Cotter Conway did 
may prove an inspiration to others 
thus situated. 

Having followed in the footsteps 
of his father, who was in the piano- 
making business, Carle made in- 
quiries and found that this industry 
had dwindled 50 per cent. in the 
previous twenty years. Full of ambi- 
tion, he immediately raised questions 
in his mind as to whether he should 
not switch to some industry on the 
up-grade. He decided to lay his 
problem before an extraordinarily 
successful business friend of ripe 
experience. 

“Ask yourself four questions,” 
this veteran told him. 

“First—Is the industry you are in 
growing ? 

“Second—Are you strategically 
situated so that you could attain 
domination of the industry? 

“Third—How much would it cost 
you to dominate the industry? 

“Fourth—If you should attain 
domination of the industry, would 
the profits be commensurate with the 
risks ?” 


ONWAY responded that all the 
replies must be unfavorable. 
“Then,” declared his sage coun- 
sellor emphatically, “you can safely 
conclude that you are in the wrong 

business.” 

“That confirms my own judg- 
ment,” said young Conway. “I must 
get into a growing industry.” 

He did much cogitating. Which 
industry appealed to him most? 
Among his other interests, he had 
years before become identified as a 
stockholder and a director with the 
can-making industry. 

“T believe,” he told himself, “the 
can-making industry is destined to 
grow. Real progress is being made 


By B. C. Forbes 


in the science of canning fruits and 
vegetables so that they retain all their 
nutritive qualities. Besides, the whole 
trend is away from home cooking, 
especially where the wives continue 
to go out to work. This is a promis- 
ing field, one which should hold a 
big future.” 

One problem faced him: to dis- 
pose as advantageously as possible of 
the various piano plants he and his 
connections controlled. Gradually he 
found purchasers. 

Delving deeply into the running 
of the Continental Can Company 
with which he had been connected, 
he became convinced that there was 
abundant room for greater efficiency 
and for growth. As he derived more 
and more money from the sale of his 
other interests, he invested it in Con- 
tinental Can stock. 


ECOMING an active officer of 
the company, the inevitable hap- 
pened: Before very long he was 
elected president and given a free 
rein to develop the company. That 
was only two years ago. 
Continental Can then had only 
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Carle C. 
Conway 


twelve plants. To-day it has twenty- 
eight and is the second largest com- 
pany in the industry. No other can- 
making concern in the country even 
approaches in magnitude the two 
leaders. 

Turn, now, to a scene in one of 
the Continental’s plants. President 
Conway had sanctioned the expendi- 
ture of $210,000 in a certain plant 
on machinery which did away with 
72 highly skilled workers. 

Most of these employees were 
stockholders in the company, loyal 
and efficient workers. Were these 
men to be dismissed? The plant 
manager apprised President Conway 
of his problem. 

“All these men no doubt realize,” 
said Mr. Conway, “that the company 
cannot afford to keep on its payroll 
a large force of highly paid men who 
would have no work to do. How- 
ever, we have installed this new ma-. 
chinery because we figure it is going 
to save us a lot of money. I don’t 
believe in dismissing these men for 
a reason beyond their own control, 
for something not their own fault— 
and, furthermore, I believe we can 
soon absorb all these men. We will 
keep on every man until we can place 
each in this plant or in one of our 
other plants, giving him as good a 
job as the one he had.” 





welfare. 





66 HE management of men,” says Mr. Conway, 

“simply calls for applied practical Christianity. 
Just doing the square thing, and doing it in the most 
acceptable way possible. One of the greatest detriments 
to-day is the widespread fear among workers of being laid 
off. A lost job is one of the greatest of human tragedies. 
Wherever you can eliminate this fear, you get immeas- 
urable dividends in loyalty, in interest in the company’s 


“T have never discharged any man for reasons beyond his 
control without giving instructions that everything neces- 
sary be done to tide him over until he is again placed.” 
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It did not take long to readjust the 
whole situation to the complete satis- 
faction of the men. Indeed, the inci- 
dent became known through all the 
Continental’s plants and did much 
to inspire a fresh spirit of loyalty 
and interest in the company’s well- 
being. 

One illustration: 

Visiting the same plant some time 
later, Mr. Conway asked different 
men what was the plant’s maximum 
capacity. Each in turn said 2,000,- 
000 units—until it came to one em- 
ployee, John, who had become a 
stockholder. 


ges John: “I believe that this 
plant could turn out 2,200,000 
units.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Conway; “I am 
glad you’re not reciting the usual 
lesson. How can it be done?” 

John explained that the neck of 
the bottle consisted of thus-and-so, 
and that if this little re-arrangement 
were effected and this other change 
made, all departments could be 
speeded up and production increased 
ten per cent. 

Mr. Conway turned to the others 
as if to say, “Well what about it?” 

There was not one man who did 
not agree that John’s suggestions 
were feasible. And, as a matter of 
fact, output was speedily increased 
to 2,200,000 units. 

Such speeding-up of production 
could not have been arbitrarily or- 
dered from above. It could come 
only from those thoroughly familiar 
with every detail of the plant. Also, 
it could come only from a working 
force keyed to a high pitch of loyalty. 


Carle Conway typifies the younger 
school of successful American busi- 
ness leaders. He is only 51, a college 
graduate, largely self-made, very 
ambitious, extremely approachable 
and democratic, works tremendously 
hard but also knows 
how to play, knows 
the importance of 
sincerely earning 
the co-operation of 
his associates and 
wage-earners. He 
believes in open- 
ness in all his deal- 
ings with his cus- 
tomers and also 
with competitors. 
He views cut-throat 
competition as 
wasteful, non- 
sensical, injurious 
to all. He ardently 
advocates and prac- 
tises research. He 
knows the mer- 
chandising value of 
advertising both for 
individual enter- 
prises and for an 
industry collective- 
ly represented. 


He has the modern attitude to- 
wards mergers, and has effected more 
of them than any other can leader 
in the last few years. He finds joy 
in his work and glories in fresh con- 
quests. He keeps himself in the pink 
of physical and mental condition by 
athletics and other recreation. And. 
like many dynamic business men of 
to-day, he takes keen interest in the 
security market. 

He won his first spurs by the im- 
pression he made on an influential 
banker at a money-raising confer- 
ence. This first turning-point in his 
career came about in this way: 

Born at Oak Park, Illinois, on De- 
cember 19, 1877, of a Canadian 
father and a maternal ancestry di- 
rectly descended from John Rogers, 
he was raised in a home which com- 
bined the atmosphere of business 
and the atmosphere of music. His 
father was vice-president of the W. 
W. Kimball Company, piano makers, 
and took a prominent part in the 
activities of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. Graduating from Yale 
in 1899, with the degree of B.S., he 
started work as a canvasser, selling 
pianos, for the Kimball Company. 
Proving productive, he was put in 
charge of one retail store after an- 
other. 

When only 28, he acquired control 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany of Boston, together with his 
brother he organized the Conway 
Company to take it over, moved to 
Boston, where they built up the busi- 
ness. Several other plants were 
taken over and the Conway Com- 
pany became one of the largest con- 
cerns in the piano business. 

Mr. Conway’s father-in-law, Ed- 
win Norton, was heavily interested 
in the then struggling Continental 
Can Company, in which the son-in- 
law took a stock interest at the start. 


The tin can, the foundation of a 
huge American industry 
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The 1907 panic found the company 
financially unable to take advantage 
of a very attractive opportunity to 
purchase a tin-plate mill then badly 
needed. With the self-confidence of 
youth, Conway announced that he 
was sure he could arrange an addi- 
tional bank loan of $200,000 in Chi- 
cago. His elders were skeptical. 
However, they were ready to have 
him try. Accordingly, Mr. Norton 
and Conway proceeded to Chicago. 
The Conway Company bankers were 
approached. The head of the bank 
early in the proceedings asked, “Is 
Carle interested in this Continental 
Can Company ?” 

“He is going to be,” Mr. Norton 
assured him. On the strength of 
this, the loan was granted. 

“How much stock are you going 
to sell me?” the son-in-law asked as 
soon as they left the bank. 

Mr. Norton agreed to sell him 
$50,000 worth, to be paid for grad- 
ually. (He still has that’ stock.) 


HIS capital-raising feat, at a time 
when banks were refusing to pay 
out cash, impressed those running 
the company. They were delighted 
when this young business go-getter 
began to take a more active interest 
in its affairs. “I found,” he told 
e, “that my heart was in cans rather 
than in pianos. I could see a greater 
future for cans than for pianos.” 


In 1912 stock in the Continental 
Can Company was offered to the pub- 
lic through Goldman Sachs & Com- 
pany and Lehman Brothers, and 
Carle Conway. became vice-president 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


For a number of years he divided 
his attention between the Conway and 
the Continental Company. But in- 
creased experience merely increased 
his enthusiasm for can-making. The 
one industry was on the ascendent; 
the other on the 
decline. Then it 
was that he con- 
sulted his veteran 
business friend, a 
multimillion- 
aire leader in the 
can - food business. 
As the piano plants 
were disposed of, 
the Conway Com- 
pany of which 
Carle had been the 
president, was 
transformed into 
an investing com- 
pany. 

T he inevitable 
happened. Conway, 
now free to devote 
all his energies to 
the can company, 
gradually demon- 
strated his fitness 
to take the helm. 
(Cont'd on page 52) 
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During War 
Made Miracle America 


SYNOPSIS 
Waste amid plenty, rise of nationalism, 
the anti-trust comedy, factors of 
prosperity, have been reviewed 


MERICANS generally _ be- 
lieved in competition. During 
the war, they abolished com- 

petition and prosperity followed. 

Americans almost universally be- 
lieved in production for profit. In 
1918, they abolished production for 
profit and substituted production for 
use instead. 

Americans almost uniformly be- 
lieved in individualism. In 1918, they 
pulled individualism up by the roots 
and substituted the doctrine of “each 
for all and all for each.” 

Americans generally believed in 
government by opinion. In 1918, 
they substituted government by fact. 

They did all this, however, only 





for the duration of the war. The ~ 





reason they did it was that all the © 
theories they believed in had failed © 
to work. : 

The new principles worked. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the war 





was over, the American people by ™ 





a record majority decided to “get 
back to normalcy.” For some 
reason or other, they have not done | 
it yet—but that is getting ahead of © 
the story. 

War was declared in April, 
1917. It had begun in Europe 
three years before, but America 
had determined to keep out of 
it and had re-elected President 
President Wilson in 1916 
because he kept us out 
of it. A few weeks 
after he was in- 
re-inaugurated, 
we were in. 








But we did not do much fighting 
for a while. We raised an army of 
five million and we did it easily. 
Then we let out all sorts of war 
orders for equipment, for munitions, 
for ships, supplies and so forth. 
Sentiment, which had been so strong- 
ly against the war, was now almost 
unanimously for it. There was no 
lack of patriotism. The average 
American, in fact, who had been such 
a profound believer in individual 
rights, was suddenly transformed in- 
to a sort of government agent and 
saw to it that everybody lifted his 
hat when the flag went by, or stood 
up when the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” was played. 

But even this did not equip that 
army and get it to the front. 

Factories everywhere were con- 
verted into munitions plants, or 


changed so that they could shift 
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By 


Benjamin A. Javits 
in collaboration with 


Charles W. Wood 


from their usual line to manufacture 
something else which was urgently 
needed by the government. But it 
was hard to get labor, with five mil- 
lion men taken suddenly out of in- 
dustry, and it was equally hard to 
get raw materials and supplies. 
Even if a factory ran without in- 
terruption, it was often difficult to 
get its product shipped. The Sher- 
man Law had been applied vigor- 
ously to the railroads. They had 
been taught that it was a crime for 
them to co-ordinate their efforts and 
that, to be loyally American, they 
must fight every other railroad in 
every possible way. Under the laws, 
they could not get together to handle 
the nation’s shipping in an orderly 
manner, and there was no time to 
change the laws. The Government 
just had to take over the whole sys- 
tem, although the government did not 
understand railroading and was utter- 
ly unprepared for the gigantic job. 
Then began a period of 


feverish but futile activity 
throughout the nation. Every 


manufacturer competed with 





The War United Indus- 

trial Forces to Show the 

World How Prosperity 

Could Be Achieved Even 

When Five Million Men 
Were Away 

















Illustration 
by M. Jaediker 








HE War 
Industries 


Board 


These are the men 
who, functioning as 
business men, allowed 
American industry to 
produce as never be- 
before or since they 
acted in the national 
emergency. 


every other manufac- 
turer, for materials, 
supplies, labor and 
transportation, so that he could de- 
liver his goods to Uncle Sam, pa- 
triotically, regardless of cost. Wages 
went up. Prices went up. Every- 
body was busy. Nobody was getting 
anything done. 

Congress did not know what to do. 
This was an industrial problem and 
Congress had no industrial education. 
Congress had learned some good 
ways of “curbing” the corporations, 
and it was thoroughly competent to 
tell industry what it should not do. 
But to tell industry what it should 
do was another matter. In Congress 
it was suggested that the government 
take over all the factories too. 

American Industry solved the 
problem. It had no authority to do 
so. It acted purely from necessity. 
It organized the War Industries 
Board. It secured a proclamation, to 
be sure, from President Wilson, per- 
mitting such an organization: but the 
proclamation did not authorize the 
setting up of a complete new govern- 
ment in America. 

Nevertheless, that is what the War 
Industries Board did. For nine 
months, during 1918, the War In- 
dustries Board was the government 
of America. 


T was not an autocracy. But 

neither was it a democracy. It 
was not a government by opinion at 
all, either by the opinion of the “best 
minds” or by the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Nevertheless, it was a govern- 
ment which everybody wanted, and 
one which was more responsive to 
the wants of the people than any gov- 
ernment on earth had ever been 
before. 

For America had become an indus- 
trial civilization and nothing but an 
industrial government could govern 
it. Political government of industry 
is not government at all. It is simply 
interference. It is not order. It is 
disorder. 

There was no red tape in this in- 


Top Row, reading from left to right: Howard P. Ingels, Edwin B. Parker, George N. Peek, 
J. Leonard Replogle, Alexander Legge, Major General Goethals, Governor Albert C. Ritchie. 
Bottom Row: Admiral Fletcher, R. S. Brookings, B. M. Baruch, Chairman; Hugh Frayne. 


dustrial government. If facts con- 
flicted with regulations, there was no 
attempt, such as political govern- 
ments find necessary, to sweep the 
facts out of the way. The facts 
were simply admitted and the regula- 
tions ignored. 

A law had been passed by Con- 
gress, for instance, compelling ord- 
nance manufacturers contracting with 
the government to use 80 per cent. 
of tin in all babbitt metal. But if 
this regulation had been followed, 
America could have delivered very 
few guns to General Pershing. 


rT EGULATONS are _neces- 

sary,’ remarked Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, “but they are not quite 
as necessary as tin.” So the board 
discovered by actual inventory just 
how much tin there was in America, 
and consulted engineers instead of 
Congressional records to find out 
how much tin this babbitt metal 
would have to have. The answer was 
about one-fourth of what the regu- 
lations called for—and Pershing got 
a lot of guns. 

The problem before the War In- 
dustries Board was the greatest prob- 
lem which any American government 
had ever had to solve. Five million 
men had been taken out of industry 
to prosecute a foreign war. The prob- 
lem was, not merely to keep the ma- 
chinery going in their absence, but 
to produce so much, without the help 
of the five million, that the five mil- 
lion equipped with the highest-power 
spending apparatus yet invented, 
could not use up the product; even 
though they were provided with guns 
which used up more wealth in a single 
day than a tourist would spend in a 
lifetime. Incidentally, also, the bur- 
den of financing the Allied armies 
fell heavily upon America. 

America, under the War Industries 
Board, not only did all this, but did 
it without reducing the standard of 
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living at home. That, perhaps, will 
go down in history as the supreme 
achievement of the war. Parenthet- 
ically it may be said that, after the 
war was over, America was in pos- 
session of three times the industrial 
equipment necessary to maintain pre- 
war prosperity. The importance si 
this situation will appear later. 

This was brought about solely 
through co-ordination. The Board 
simply applied to America as a whole 
the principles which its members had 
been learning to apply to the fac- 
tories and businesses which they had 
individually directed. They discov- 
ered what the people wanted and they 
found out, by a careful inventory of 
every industry, what the total re- 
sources were and what capacity each 
industry possessed to fill this want. 
Then they eliminated waste and du- 
plication. They introduced standard- 
ization, where it would not interfere 
with the consumer’s desire for 
variety, and they applied the prin- 
ciples of maximum production. 


HE iron bed trade, for instance, 
discovered that it was manufac- 
turing 600 styles of iron beds, and 
it decided that thirty styles would 
meet the reasonable needs of all con- 
sumers. This was no hardship upon 
the housewife who set out to buy an 
iron bed. From her way of looking 
at it, she had as many styles to choose 
from as ever. But the iron bed in- 
dustry, by this simplification, saved 
nearly a third of the iron which it 
had been putting into beds, releasing 
it for the manufacture of war sup- 
plies instead. Also, by agreeing upon 
certain sizes of iron beds, they saved 
no end of time in the steel mills. To 
the ultimate consumer most of these 
changes were imperceptible, but to 
the job which America as a whole 
had undertaken, they made a tre- 
mendous difference. 
For every industry in the country 
was regulated on industrial principles 
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so that it would give maxi- 
mum service with the least 
possible expenditure of human 
effort: and the regulation was 
put into effect, not by a Con- 
gressional committee whose 
ideals might be all right but 
whose knowledge of industry 
would necessarily be limited, | 
nor by a military board to 
whom orders would be sacred 
whether the orders were un- 
derstood or not, but by the 
leaders and builders and or- 
ganizers of the industries 
themselves. 

Industries which were not 
giving a needed service did 
not do very well. They were 
not, however, prohibited, but 
a system of “priority” was es- 
tablished, by which the con- 
cerns whose products were 
needed most were given pref- 
erence in transportation, not 
only as to the things they were 
manufacturing but in the se- 
curing of materials and sup- 
plies. 

There were a few things, 
therefore, which it was not 
easy to purchase during the 
war. The alcoholic content of 
beer was cut to 2.75 per cent. 
and although there was al- 
most no political enforcement 
of this decree, it was practic- 
ally impossible, even in New 
York City, to buy beer with a 
greater kick. 


F one wanted to travel on 
the railroad in his private 
car, instead of in an ordinary 
Pullman, he was also likely 
to meet with disappointment, 
but the average run of 
Americans did not mind this 
deprivation. It was also dif- 
ficult to get valets and per- 
sonal servants, but the masses 
survived that ordeal very well. 
There was an abundance of 
food and clothing and of 
many things which the great 
majority still looked upon as 
luxuries: and millions of 
Americans who had never had 
any spare money before now 
indulged themselves for the 
first time in their lives. 
Almost anybody who wanted 
a job could have it. The fact 
that he or she was untrained 
and inexperienced was no bar. 
Labor became dignified. Every 
patriot wanted to do his bit, 
and every industry did what 
it could to develop everybody’s 
talents. Millions of these new 
workers were bunglers, but 
the foremen were patient with 
them. There was no talk of 
eliminating the unfit. The aim 
was to make everybody as fit 
as possible. 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


High money doesn’t encourage launch- 
ing high buildings. 
* * * 
Hoover has proved a competent but not 
a dazzling Cabinet-maker. 
x *k x 
Good oil shares should double in value 
inside a few years. 
es 
If Washington raises our tariff wall, 
Canada, our best customer, will retaliate. 
x * * 


Cal. feels a call to write. 
* * * 
Cut down your stock debts before they 
are cut for you. 
* * * 
Expect another Southern California 
boom before Boulder Dam is finished. 
* * * 


Mergers help giants to emerge. 
x * * 


Unemployment, Britain’s festering sore, 
is not yet within sight of being cured. 
= 6 


Future buying is largely a thing of the 
past. 
ees 


Call rates are being called names! 
* * * 
The coal industry badly needs over- 
hauling. 
x * x 
Two auto Davids—Auburn and Graham- 
Paige—are gamely fighting the Goliaths. 
= = 


Be sure you're insured. 
x * * 
Will Hoover clear the tracks for rail- 
way consolidations? 
* * * . 
Some bank stocks would make risky 
collateral at present prices. 
* * * 


Research often opens a way to profits. 
* * * 

For ordinary folks, short-selling is 
short-sighted. 

x * * 

Shipbuilding, long sunk in the depths, 
is beginning to rise. 
* * * 

Cotton doesn’t look dear. 

* * * 

Taking stock profits doesn’t cause bank- 
rupicy. 
* * x 

Two auto adjuncts, oil and rubber, have 
an inspiring future. 

* * 

The Steel Corporation’s bonds-into- 

stock plan is in line with the times. 
x * * 

If Sovietism gives the world Russia, 
give me Capitalism! 

x * * 

Bank on a good bank account rather 
than on speculative profits. 
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No, the industries were not 
all “efficient.” Muddling along 
with workers who did not 
know how to work was at. 
exasperating problem foi 
many a superintendent. But 
industry, it turned out, was 
efficient, even though its ind:- 
vidual units were not. For 
the industries did not get in 
each other’s way. They had 
all combined in restraint of 
trade. They had eliminated 
considerable competitive fric- 
tion and duplication and waste 
and were able thus to more 
than overcome the handicap 
which the newness and raw- 


‘ness of the workers now 


placed upon them. 

Had competition been free, 
a few factories here and there 
could have done much better 
than they did. Those who se- 
cured the most efficient labor 
could easily have driven ahead 
of all the rest: and if they 
were clever enough in dicker- 
ing with the railroads, they 
might secure priority in trans- 
portation, whether there was 
any prior need for their prod- 
uct or not. 

If such a concern were 
manufacturing gas meters, 
Pershing could have had plen- 
ty of gas meters but no guns. 
If they were manufacturing 
iron beds with three orna- 
mental knobs on each post, 
housewives throughout the 
country could have become 
well supplied with knobs. But 
as it was, production was re- 
lated to consumer demand 
and, with the way open for 
everybody to go to work at 
real wages, consumption was 
financed so that business 
everywhere was good. 


HERE were incongruous 

results, at times. At least, 
cultured ladies doing war 
work were often moved to 
mirth at the sight of some 
Negro scrub-woman suddenly 
blossoming out in a $15 pair 
of French-heeled shoes. That 
scrub - women should have 
luxuries seemed to them pre- 
posterous. Luxuries, accord- 
ing to the theory of those who 
were used to them, should be 
strictly confined to those who 
had always had them. But 
American industry thought 
differently. It did not think 
it necessary to abolish French 
heels as non-essential. All that 
was necessary in the shoe in- 
dustry was to eliminate the 
waste in the production and 
distribution of such a range 
of styles as the shoe industry 
believed would meet the public 
demand. (Continued on page 40) 





The Canadian Pacific’s 
most powerful 
locomotive 


EN years ago and we were 
calling him the sick man of 
American business. Poor pulse 
and worse circulation. Come to the 
ninetieth year of his age, the Ameri- 
can railroad, apparently, had begun 
to retrograde. Not sharply, but per- 
ceptibly. And at the very hour when 
it was confronted with a new and 
menacing form of transport competi- 
tion—in the motor-vehicle. With a 
vague sense of helplessness, it con- 
fronted its new antagonist. 

That was ten years ago. Within 
this decade, much has changed. There 
has been housecleaning, some of it, 
and new hope for the rail situation, 
much of it. Governmental carping 
and criticism have ceased. Wash- 
ington has actually shown a disposi- 
tion to be helpful. But the railroads 
have accomplished much, right within 
themselves. 

A new order of executives has 
come forward, younger men, more 
energetic men, men with essentially 
modern ideas—men like Shoup of the 
Southern Pacific, or Fred William- 
son of the Burlington, Ralph Budd 
of the Great Northern, Crowley of 
the New York Central, Hannauer of 
the Boston & Maine—the list might 
be continued at length. . . . The fruit 
of these men is in a considerably re- 
constructed railroad structure here in 
the United States. 

Take the question of motive 
power: 

Ten years ago and your old wise- 


The longest engine in the world 
—the new 500-ton giant of the 
Northern Pacific 


The 


Amazing 


acre of a railroad presi- 
dent would probably have 
told you that we had un- 
dertaken nearly all the rail 
electrification that would 
probably come to the land 
—for at least another half 
century. The important passenger 
terminals, particularly those with a 
considerable amount of tunnel tracks 
attached, already had been equipped 
for this power. Similarly, some of 
the longer main-line tunnels, such as 
the historic Hoosac, or the Detroit ; 
out in Washington, the Cascade Tun- 
nel of the Great Northern Railway. 
No more electrification to speak of— 
for at least another forty or fifty 
years. That’s the way your hard- 
boiled railroader of 1919 would talk. 

Now we know that his prophecy 
was not worth so very much. At 
least one other big terminal system 
already has shifted from steam power 
to electric—the Illinois Central at 
Chicago. A similar installation is 
now going in at the new Union Sta- 
tion, Cleveland. There has been ex- 
tensive electrification on the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian over 
the mountains ; and, finally, that won- 
derful new eight-mile tunnel of the 
Great Northern. 

The Pennsylvania, which never 
has had a habit of doing halfway 
things, has just announced its purpose 
to electrify in the fairly near future 
(say seven or eight years), and at a 
cost of $100,000,000, some 325 miles 
of line (1,300 miles of track). The 
new motive power will be used from 
New York through Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, and west from Philadel- 
phia toward Harrisburg. 


Of the 


UGE engines, electri- 
fication, new lines, 
make for better haulage --- 
The outstanding examples 


By Edward Hungerford 


General Atterbury may not be a 
young man, in the sense that Will- 
iamson and Shoup and Budd are 
young men, but to his years of prac- 
tical railroad experience he does add 
a vigor and a virility, an unprejudiced 
way of looking at things that be- 
speaks real youth. Therefore, he not 
only plans—with the Santa Fe—for 
an ocean-to-ocean rail-and-air serv- 
ice combined, but reaches out in his 
home territory and already purchases 
many of the road’s most annoying 
competitors, the long-distance motor- 
busses. The first three of these bus 
systems, which the Pennsyhas bought, 
center in and about Philadelphia, but 
it has announced its intention of fur- 
thering this policy and endeavoring 
to bring about a real correlation be- 
tween motor-bus and train travel. 

It is in that selfsame Philadelphia 
territory that another important rail- 
road electrification project has been 
announced. The conservative Read- 
ing is to take 50 miles of its subur- 
ban lines (110 miles of track) and 
within three years convert these into 
electrically operated railroad, at a 
cost of over $20,000,000. Later 
there is held the promise of an ex- 
tension of this work to the road’s 
entire New York Division (Philadel- 
phia to Bound Brook, New Jersey) 
as well as its heavy-traffic line through 

the valley of the Schuylkill to Read- 

ing and to Pottsville. 








Recovery 
Railroads 


Seemingly, there is as much youth 
in Market Street Terminal as in 
Broad Street . . . . and in Hoboken, 
where the $18,000,000 electrification 
of the network of the suburban lines 
of the Lackawanna is about to begin; 
of itself, no small project. 

The New York Central, as yet, 
has made no announcement as to 
plans for the extension of its electric 
divisions—beyond those for the 17- 
mile stretch through its new Union 
Station division 


with 321 miles of track already under 
this form of operation, it is not over- 
looking the possibilities for this form 


Seemann 


An electric emerging 
from Great Northern’s 
new Cascade tunnel 


in Cleveland—but | 


L500 


of motive power. 
A group of trained 
engineers has been 
preparing a survey 
and report for the 
complete _ electrifi- 
cation of the main 
line of the road all 
the way from Har- 
mon (the present 
terminus of the 
electrified suburban 
section) to Buffalo, 
more than 400 
miles. It is hardly 
probable, however, 
that any such ex- 
tensive installation 
will be made for 
many years to 
come. Albany (or 
possibly Syracuse) 
is, in the opinion of 
those who are best 
informed, a more 
likely new electric 
terminal. 

The Central’s of- 
ficers, like a good 
many other shrewd railroaders, are 
still looking a little askance at the in- 
stallation costs of this new power. 
Electric locomotives at from $150,000 
to $250,000 are luxuries indeed (the 
average steam locomotive still costs 
well under $80,000) while the special 
track installation runs from $175,000 
to $200,000 a mile. That is why the 
Central people are giving especial at- 
tention at just this moment to the 
possibilities of the Diesel or oil-elec- 
tric locomotive. This gasoline-electric 
puller is, in reality, an electric loco- 
motive, which carries its own power- 
station right along with it. 
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A high-speed, low fuel cost, 

gas-electric locomotive 

’ operated by the New York 
a a Central 


PRPOEE THY 


peeeee feel 


Several of these experimental 
locomotives already have been Guild 


by the Central, The latest—the 
—has just been completed at Auburn, 
New York. It is 60 feet long over all 
and is capable of generating 900 
horse-power, 45,000 pounds maximum 
tractive power. The Central people 
already have experimented with sev- 
eral of these oil-electric locomotives 
—all smaller than the 1500, however. 
One of them is so designed that it 
can be operated over the electrified 
sections of the road with no difficulty ; 
its own generating engines going into 
effect after the third-rail has been 
left behind. 

An even larger oil-electric made 
its appearance over in Canada last 
Autumn, on the lines of the Canadian 
National. Its length over all ap- 
proximates that of the largest steam 
locomotives, and its two units to- 
gether weigh about 650,000 pounds. 
It develops 100,000 pounds initial 
tractive force and 42,000 continuous 
force. Already it has been tried out 
on a 175-mile run of a crack train, 
which it hauled at a rate of 65 miles 
an hour. Eventually, the locomotive 
will be used for the through run be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto. 

This highly modern locomotive © 
was preceded on the Canadian Na- 
tional by a remarkable oil-electric 
motor-car, equipped with a Glasgow- 
built engine of 300 horse-power and 
easily capable of being run at 60 
miles an hour. Here was a self- 
contained unit; with a baggage-room 


The engine that carries its 

own power house—the 

$750,000 experiment of the 
Canadian National 
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and accommodations for 37 passen- 
gers. . . . A variety of internal- 
combustion engines—of smaller 
power—have long since made their 
appearance upon our railroads in the 
United States. Brought in at first 
to save the operating cost of steam- 
trains on side lines of light traffic as 
well as to combat the competition of 
the motor-bus, they have been in 
steady development all this while. In 
steady development, save in one most 
important matter—seating arrange- 
ments. For some reason, not easily 
understood, the seating arrangement 
of the street-car was followed, rather 
than that of the motor-bus, with 
which the rail motor-car was in sharp- 
est competition. 

Recently a light has been seen. 

Up in the Northwest—on the 
lines of the Chicago Great West- 
ern—a model train, from stem to 
stern, the “Blue Bird,” has gone 
into service. This train boldly 
discards all conventions. It is a 
three-car unit, designed to meet 
in every way the taste of the 
most fastidious of passengers. 
Its seating arrangements have 
been made a matter of especial 
study and not even the finest 
Pullman has more comfortable 
chairs. There are even Pullman 
sections, designed primarily for 
the accommodations of invalids 
bound between the Twin Cities 
and the hospital city of Rochester. 
Great care has been given to the 
interior fittings and appearance 
of this train, while its name is 
justified by the brilliant blue of 
its outer colorings. 

Incidentally, the American rail- 
road is beginning to go—slowly but 
very surely—into color. The tradi- 
tional and distinctive yellow of the 
Milwaukee and the red of the Penn- 
sylvania are being matched by other 
color trains—the handsome blue ex- 
presses of the Wabash and the red 
flyers of the Alton between Chicago 
and St. Louis being evidence of this. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, the Southern 
and the Boston & Maine have placed 
some of their finest passenger loco- 
motives in color. In a day when even 
typewriters and kodaks are going into 
bright hues, the railroad is beginning 
to do its part. 

In the race for a really ef- 
ficient motive power the steam 
locomotive has not been left be- 
hind. There are many railroaders, 
and good railroaders, who still pin 
their faith stoutly upon it... . Up 
to ten or twelve years ago, almost the 
only development of the iron horse 
was in size; first he grew wider and 
higher and then as the absolute clear- 
ances of tunnels and overhead bridges 
were reached he grew longer—until, 
again, an absolute limit was reached. 
Then he began to grow better. 

All manner of devices for a most 
intensive use of his energy appeared 
—super-heaters, feed-water heaters, 


brick arches, boosters, finally the 
water-tube firebox, based on the ma- 
rine type of boiler. The Delaware 
& Hudson’s “John B. Jervis,” first 
shown at the Fair of the Iron Horse 
at Baltimore in the fall of 1927, was 
a forerunner of this most modern en- 
gine. At that same exhibition, the 
Baltimore & Ohio displayed its own 
variety of water-tube firebox, which, 
it is said, will yet cut coal consump- 
tion in half. 

Size is not entirely overlooked, 
however. The huge “Confederation” 
locomotive that the Canadian Na- 
tional sent down to the Baltimore fair 
has now been exceeded by a 4-8-4 
passenger puller just finished by the 


EW life is pulsating in the 

railroad world. The new 
leaders are discarding the outworn 
engines and practices, tearing out 
old track and building anew. How 
quick the pick-up has been since 
the depression of ten years ago can 
be seen from the stock tabulations. 
Why it has occurred and why it is 
likely to keep on is revealed in 
this swift summary by the well- 
informed writer, Edward Hunger- 
ford, author of ‘““The Modern Rail- 
road,” “The Story of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad,” “Our Railroads 
Tomorrow” and “Our Railroad 

Problem.” 


Canadian Pacific—a locomotive with 
an over-all length of 97 feet, a total 
weight of 709,000 pounds and a con- 
tinuous tractive effort of 60,800 
pounds (3,885 horse-power) which 
is easily capable of hauling twenty 
heavy passenger coaches at 60 to 75 
miles an hour. 

Yet even this giant is now sur- 
passed by a new locomotive just gone 
into service on the Northern Pacific, 
which weighs, with its tender, over a 
million pounds and generates more 
than 6,000 horse-power. (153,000 
pounds tractive power). Here is a 
leviathan. 

You can stand a locomotive of 
forty years ago within its tender. 
That tender must be of generous size. 
For Northern Pacific 5000 consumes 
20 tons of coal and 14,400 gallons of 
water in an hour of running out upon 
the line. Because of all this, it hauls, 
alone, over the steep grades of the 
Rockies long trains that formerly re- 
quired two, or even three, sizable 
steam locomotives. 

You cannot easily rob our Ameri- 
can railroader of his affection for 
the steam locomotive. He has in- 
finite faith in it. Comparatively, it 
is economical; even at from $75,000 
to $80,000 a unit. It is understood 


that the Canadian National expended 
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close to three-quarters of a million 
dollars on its new single oil-electric. 
That is not so much. Mr. Henry 
Ford told me that the electric loco- 
motive, that he built for his railroad 
four years ago, cost him $750,000; 
but that he could duplicate it for 
$350,000. Experimentation is al- 
ways expensive. For its first two 
steam locomotives of the new type, 
Canadian Pacific—building in its own 
shops—paid out $250, But the 
other engines of the type should not 
exceed $90,000 to $100,000 each. 

All our recent railroad development 
is not to be found in motive-power 
alone. Other facilities are steadily 
being added. The rejuvenated Bos- 

ton & Maine, by a shrewd ap- 
plication~of rentable spaces to a 
railroad passenger terminal, was 
able, despite a sadly depleted 
treasury, to build a new North 
Station in Boston during the last 
Summer. Two great new pas- 
senger stations are just now be- 
ing completed upon the main 
stem of the New York Central; 
at Buffalo and at Cleveland. 

In Philadelphia, two railroads 

—the Pennsylvania and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio—are each planning 
huge passenger stations. Pitts- 
burgh is promised another and 
so is Cincinnati—this last a union 
station for all the roads coming 
into that city. The Union Sta- 
tion in St. Louis is having its 
capacity more than doubled, by 
the addition of two platforms and 
tracks, each capable of accom- 
modating a 20-car train. 

The fashion which prevailed a 
few years ago of building these large 
stations in a monumental architec- 
tural style—like court houses or post 
offices—apparently has been aban- 
doned. The highly practical modern 
business building architecture is re- 
placing it. Like the new stations 
in Boston and at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and at Buffalo, where a bold, rough 
mass of masonry rises like Gibraltar 
above the surrounding town and 
more than 2,000 railroad office em- 
ployees will be housed. A _ similar 
commercial tower will be a feature 
of the new Baltimore & Ohio pas- 
senger terminal in Philadelphia. 

Passenger terminals are by no 
means receiving the sole attention of 
the American railroader at just this 
moment : 

Consider the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s elaborate plans for the develop- 
ment of a huge waterside freight ter- 
minal and industrial center on its vast 
frontage in Jersey City. This will 
cost upwards of $50,000,000 and will 
be modeled quite largely upon the 
highly successful Bush Terminal, 
which has functioned in South 
Brooklyn for a number of years past. 
Its advantageous main line location 
and its nearness to the commercial 
heart of Manhattan Island will be 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Why High Money Rates This Time 
Have Not Scared the Country 


MERICAN business has ob- 
A viously come to the con- 

clusion that it has little 
reason to fear present prevailing and 
prospective high money as the fore- 
runner of depression. 

High money has almost invariably 
signalized the final stages of pros- 
perity periods in the past and has 
frequently ushered in disturbance, 
but no one seems to believe it por- 
tends such evils this time. 

Business has discovered that it can 
operate profitably on the present 
money level—more profitably, in fact, 
than it could in some previous periods 
with much cheaper money. 

Business has concluded, also, that 
there is nothing in the present finan- 
cial structure of American trade and 
industry to be shaken and weakened 
by the shocks and pressures that have 
developed in the money and stock 
markets. 

These conclusions and discoveries 
have created a business psychology 
that does not accept present high 
money. as implying, as it customarily 
has in former times, that the end of 
prosperity is at hand and that busi- 
ness reaction is just ahead. 

This absence of the fear of high 
money is of itself a powerful factor 
of protection against business de- 
pression since fear, whether 
well based or not, is a major 
component of crises and pan- 
ics. But there is something 
more substantial to the present 
state of confidence than lack 
of fear of high money. It is 
that a definitely new structure 
of financial management has 
so extensively pervaded Amer- 
ican industrial and commercial 
conditions as to create a state 
of affairs in which the effects 
of high money do not have the 
same bearings they formerly 
had? 

High money seems to have become 
cherished as a partner in prosperity 
instead of hated as a fomenter of 
adversity. There seems suddenly to 
have come about a new point of view, 


a changed sense of direction,—such 


as man, walking along a_ street 
crossed by another street at an acute 
angle, experiences on passing the 
crossing. While he is on the first 
street, it seems to run straight and 
the other seems oblique, but once he 
turns into the oblique street, it seems 
to be the one that is running straight 


By John Oakwood 


and the other one that is oblique. 

So with accepted notions about 
money. Business has so long been 
used to a particular set of money con- 
ditions that any line of development 
running across those _ conditions 
seemed to be oblique and abnormal. 
But now that business finds itself on 
the new highway, with almost start- 
ling suddenness it becomes the 
straight street. With this new sense 
of direction accomplished, present 
money conditions have lost their 
power to cause uncertainty as to 
whither business is going and busi- 
ness is stepping along confidently and 
at a lively tempo again. 

So the illusion of uncertainty of 
direction has vanished. But there 
must be something more substantial 
than mere psychological factors com- 
prised in the remarkable change that 
has come over business—elements 
more solid and susceptible of eco- 
nomic analysis than those implied in 
a mere illusory adaptation of the 
sense of direction. 

A spectacular demonstration of the 
prevailing fearlessness as to the high 
money is afforded by the volume of 
new capital issues being brought out. 
In the face of great money ‘tension, 
as the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle amazedly pointed out in its 


Maybe Right, Maybe Wrong 


HERE are two schools of thought 
concerning the significance of the 
existing unusual conditions in the money 
market: one is entirely undisturbed, even 
encouraged by them; the other is appre- 
hensive, not to say alarmed. The writer 
of this article presents the cheerful inter- 


pretation. The views expressed are his, 
not necessarily those of FORBES. 


—TuHeE Epiror. 


compilation of December’s figures, 
with interest charges in all branches 
of the money market ruling not only 
at the highest rates reached in 1928, 
but at the highest figures since 1920, 
capital issues brought out during the 
month totalled no less than $1,178,- 
659,551, a new monthly peak. 

So, in the midst of high money, 
which is supposed according to classic 
experience to depress financing, De- 
cember raises a Himalayan peak of 
capital flotations that towers above all 
others. The figures show that bank- 


ing and investment houses, which 
make it a business to do this class of 
financing and must be accepted as 
representing the quintessence of wis- 
dom and discretion in this field, have 
adjusted themselves to the new con- 
ditions by offering more attractive 
yields to investors. December flota- 
tions carried the year’s total to almost 
$10,000,000,000. 

Thus a new record month and a 
new record year in volume of flota- 
tions were established in that par- 
ticular part of 1928 that was char- 
acterized by the greatest money ten- 
sion of a decade. 


HE bulk of December’s figures, 

$993 ,328,000 or over 84 per cent., 
was composed of commercial and in- 
dustrial corporate financing—busi- 
ness money, in other words—money 
that presupposes continued activity 
and prosperity. Nearly half of this 
business money was raised through 
common stock issues, but the substan- 
tial sum of $278,097,000 was long- 
term bond issues, short-term issues 
amounting to only $30,550,000, and 
among refunding issues was included 
more than $22,000,000 long-term to 
replace short-term loans. While total 
1928 long-term figures were substan- 
tially below those of the easy- 
money year 1927, they com- 
pare well with other recent 
years and indicate high faith 
in a long future. 

Has the fear of high money 
disappeared because experi- 
ence is showing that it has not, 
under present conditions, the 
same power to harm that it 
had in former situations prior 
to business depression? 

There is, in fact, evidence 
that high money has lost at 
least some of its teeth. 

Before going circumstantial- 
ly into this evidence, first consider 
how real and justifiable the fear of 
high money had been in the past— 
how invariably it first frightened and 
then drove business into a relapse. 
There was trouble in May, 1893. In 
the early months of 1892, longer con- 
mercial paper ranged below 5 per 
cent. ; then it began to move up past 6 
per cent. in the early monthly aver- 
ages of 1893 and shot on past 8 per 
cent. to above 9. Shorter paper rose 
from an 1892 mid-year point below 3 
per cent. to 6, 7, 8, and finally 9 per 
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cent. in the monthly averages. Call 
money in 1892 was as low as 1%4 per 
cent., but by March, 1893, it crept up 
to 8 per cent. 

Again, in 1903 there was trouble 
The longer maturity commercial 
paper ranged in the forepart of that 
year around 5¥% per cent. Call loans 
were 214 per cent. and a few months 
earlier short paper was between 4 and 
4Y4 per cent. Call loans were 2% 
up to 4 or 5 per cent.; then they had 
a spasmodic rise to 10 per cent. In 
1903 on the eve of the trouble, 
longer commercial paper went above 
6 per cent. and shorter paper above 
5% per cent. 

Trouble again in 1907 in the 
Autumn. At mid-year, 4 to 6 months’ 
paper was below 6 per cent., then it 
ran up through 6 and 7 to 7% per 
cent. Sixty to 90 day paper from a 
point below 5% per cent. ran up 
above 8 per cent. Call loans sky- 
rocketed from below 2% per cent. to 
21 per cent. 

Again, in 1913 preceding the trou- 
ble, long paper ran up above €%4 per 
cent., short paper above 6 per cent. 
and call money up to 6% per cent. in 
the monthly average. Again, came 
the disastrous May, 1920, and we see 
the call rates going to 9 and 10 per 
cent., time loans at 7, 8 and 9 per 
cent and commercial rates up through 
7 and 8 per cent. 


ERE are plenty of classical ex- 

amples establishing a good his- 
torical basis for the fear of high 
money as a forerunner of depression ; 
and so in the present year, were other 
things equal or even comparable to 
the economic environments of these 
previous periods, there might be good 
cause for great fear, what with call 
loans up to 12 and 15 per cent., and 
7 per cent. in the averages, with time 
loans above 7% per cent., and with 
commercial loans, which stood in the 
early part of 1928 between 3 and 4 
per cent. coming to command about 
514 per cent. 

In this comparison, however, there 
at once leaps out at least one signifi- 
cant difference in the present picture 
as contrasted with the former in- 
stances. It is this: whereas in the 
previous periods the commercial 
rates, that is, cost of money borrowed 
for the purpose of carrying on indus- 
try and trade, shot up to prohibitive 
figures which first slowed down 
business and then brought on depres- 
sions and panics, in the present 
period these business-money rates 
have lagged behind rates on call and 
time loans—that is, money for stock 
market activities. Production and 
trade have enjoyed a preference in 
the rates over speculation. 

That is point number one as to why 
business does not fear high money 
under conditions that exist to-day. 
Formerly there was no such com- 
partmentation of credit. When in- 
ordinate amounts were used for spec- 
ulative purposes, money was dragged 
away from business which therefore 


had to pay scarcity-rates that soon 
made their depressive influence felt 
in commerce and industry as well as 
in speculation. The banking and 
credit mechanism is now operated on 
lines that prevent the excessive use 
of money for stock market purposes 
from dragging funds away from pro- 
duction and trade and thereby run- 
ning up the rates for business money. 
As it is now, if speculation is willing 
to bid high enough for money it can 
have it at a price, but not at the ex- 
pense of the productive and dis- 
tributive phases of the country’s 
business. 

Going further beneath the surface 
of things, we find even more signifi- 
cant facts. We find that, along with 
higher money, business activities 
and profits have actually gone higher 
—high enough to cover easily the 


HE reasons why business 

is no longer frightened by 
the high cost of money are 
these, says the writer of this 
article: 


1. Money is no longer being 
dragged from business for 
speculation. 


2. Business profits have gone 
high enough to cover easily the 
moderate advances of com- 
mercial loans. 


3. Inventories are smaller and 
move faster. 


4. Business uses its own cash. 


relatively moderate advance to which 
commercial loan rates have been kept. 
Industrial corporation profits for 
1928 are estimated at 10 per cent. 
better than for 1927—better, even, 
than for the record year 1926; and 
out of these increased profits indus- 
try can well afford to pay for the ad- 
vances in costs for borrowed money. 

These increased profits have not 
been gained by business by materially 
high prices for its products, but 
rather by efficient operation, and the 
result is that public buying power was 
not impaired and, therefore, business 
activity remained upgrade through 
1928, and the opening of 1929 has 
witnessed an even more marked in- 
crease in its activity. Business is 
proving that it can pay the price of 
money prevailing to-day and continue 
to prosper. Wherefore, high money 
this time does not foreshadow the re- 
action and depression that comes 
from higher costs, higher prices, 
slower public buying and finally stag- 
nation. 

Business can pay the price for 
money not only because it is pros- 
perous, but also because business now 
can get along with much less borrow- 
ing, relative to its volume, as com- 
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pared with previous periods. There- 
fore the cost of money bulks less 
large and plays a less important part 
in the total cost of doing business 
than formerly. 

There are two reasons for this. 
One is the increased gait at which 
goods are kept moving through the 
procession of manufacture and dis- 
tribution. More efficient mechanical 
and handling processes of all kinds 
have figuratively and actually put 
production in America on a continu- 
ous belt basis. Where it used to take 
six months to process and sell a cycle 
of goods carried by a loan of a mil- 
lion dollars, it now takes, perhaps, in 
many cases, only three. Inventories, 
whether in the industrial or in the 
mercantile stage, are smaller, and 
move faster. They tie up less work- 
ing capital that largely comes from 
bank loans and must be paid for. 
Large resulting economies in borrow- 
ing have cut down this particular 
item in the cost of doing business. 


A second reason why money rates 
have less weight in business is that, 
out of the prolonged prosperity of the 
last few years, business has accumu- 
lated tremendous cash and credit sur- 
pluses. It uses its own cash to 
finance its operations more largely 
and is thus made partially immune 
to high money. ‘Many concerns also 
use their unneeded credit resources 
to raise funds to lend to others. 
Where concerns thus, through cor- 
porate security issues convert their 
surplus borrowing power into cash 
at the most favorable investment 
borrowing rates and re-lend largely 
in the high-yield call and time mar- 
kets, high money rates, instead of 
hurting the profits of business, are 
helping them. Business to-day is 
probably more of a lender and less of 
a commercial borrower. 


ERE are changes in the financial 

structure of industry and trade 
that are not only cutting down their 
costs through savings on interest paid 
out, but also is increasing their in- 
comes by interest payments taken in 
on their loans and investments that 
make some individual industrial com- 
panies look like investment trusts. 
High money, therefore, is in many 
cases more an influence toward busi- 
ness prosperity than toward reaction 
under the peculiar set of conditions 
as described. They create the paradox 
that high money stimulates rather 
than depresses business. 


There is clear statistical illustra- 
tion of these facts. Concrete evi- 
dence that corporations, to a large ex- 
tent, are more lenders and less com- 
mercial borrowers than they used to 
be is found in the official figures of 
the Federal Reserve System. First, 
take the familiar figures of loans to 
brokers and dealers in securities made 
by reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system in New York 
Citv, as follows: 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NEMPLOYMENT is the con- 
U stant and - most dangerous 
menace of labor, for it is a threat to 
a working man’s position and the 
means of keeping himself and his 
family alive. 

Nearly every industry in this coun- 
try to-day is faced with the danger of 
unemployment. In the end not mere- 
ly the working man but the entire 
community suffers from a condition 
of unemployment and it is the duty 
of groups, business, industrial, phil- 
anthropic, economic and social wel- 
fare bodies, to join hands to do away 
with a situation for which labor is 
not responsible but is the hardest 
sufferer.—Sidney Hillman, president 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

x * x 


In 1890 

The world’s greatest automobile 
maker was working in a bicycle shop. 

A millionaire hotel man was a 
“bellhop.” 

America’s steel king was stoking 
a blast furnace. 

An international banker was firing 
a locomotive. 

A railroad president was pound- 
ing a telegraph key. 

In 1950—you? 

For the rules of success are the 
same now as they were hundreds of 
years ago—hard, conscientious work. 
—Travelers Beacon. 

* * * 


Let every man sweep the snow 
from his own doorstep and not 
trouble himself about the hoar-frost 
on his neighbor’s tiles.—Confucius. 

* * 


The men who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and suc- 
ceed.—Lloyd Jones. 


* * x 


There is just one condition on 
which men can secure employment 
and a living, nourishing, profitable 
wage, for whatever they contribute 
to the enterprise, be it labor or 
capital, and that condition is that 
someone make a profit by it. That 
is the sound basis for the 
distribution of wealth and 
the only one. It can not be 
done by law, it can not be 
done by public ownership, it 
can be done by socialism. 
When you deny the right 
to a profit you deny the 
right of a reward to thrift 
and industry. — Calvin 
Coolidge. 






















ON LIFE AND 
~ BUSINESS ~ 


Keep Your Grit 


Hang on! Cling on! No matter what 
they say; 

Push on! Sing on! Things will come 
your way. 

Sitting down and whining never helps 
a bit; ; 

Best way to get there is by keeping 
up your grit. 


Dow’t give up hoping when the ship 
goes down, 

Grab a spar or something—just re- 
fuse to drown. 

Don’t think you're dying just be- 
cause you're hit, 

Smile in face of danger and hang to 

' your grit. , 


Folks die too easy—they sort of fade 
away; 

Make a little error, and give up in 
dismay. 

Kind of man that’s needed is the man 
of ready wit, 

Ta laugh at pain and trouble and 
keep his grit. 
-Dr. Thomas Edwin Eldridge. 

* * x 


We may be sure that any opposi- 
tion to industrial advancement which 
is made by men who see political ad- 
vantage in it will fail to recommend 
itself to the com- 
mon sense of the 
American people. 
The record of 
electricity supply 
in the United 
States is one of 
continuously _ bet- 
ter service at con- 
tinuously lower 
rates. I believe 
that that record 
can be maintained and that it will be 
maintained by the men who made it, 
not by political meddlers—Henry 
Ford. 


thians 9:25. 


* * * 


Every man is said to have his pet 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, 
I can say for one that I have no 
other so great as that of being truly 
esteemed by my fellow men by ren- 
dering myself worthy of their esteem. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 











Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,’ and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 








A @ext 


ND every man that striv- 
eth for the mastery is tem- 
perate in all things.—1 Corin- 


Sent in by E. M. Taylor, 
Dayton, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 























Details 


N executive cannot grandly dis- 

miss details. Business is made 
up of details and I notice that the 
chief executive who dismisses them 
is quite likely to dismiss his busi- 
ness. 

Success is the sum of detail. It 
might perhaps be pleasing to imagine 
oneself beyond detail and engaged 
only in great things, but as I have 
often observed, if one attends only 
to great things and lets the little 
things pass the great things become 
little; that is, the business shrinks. 

It is not possible for an executive 
to hold himself aloof from anything. 
No business, no matter what its size, 
can be called safe until it has been 
forced to learn economy and rigidly 
to measure values of men and ma- 
terials——Harvey S. Firestone. 

* * * 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep 
thinking men, who are ahead of the 
times in their ideas——Sir William 
Ellis. 

x * x 


Savings represent much more than 
mere money value. They are the 
proof that the saver is worth some- 
thing in himself. 
Any fool can 
waste; any fool 
can meddle; but 
it takes something 
more of a man to 
save and the more 
he saves the more 
of a man he makes 
of himself. Waste 
and extravagance 
unsettle a man’s 
mind for every crisis; thrift, which 
means some form of self restraint, 
steadies it—Rudyard Kipling. 

e's 6 


A Forbes 


Competent men are so scarce that 
there are not enough to go round.— 
Edison. 

eo ¢ 

Unlimited power is worse for the 
average person than unlimited al- 
cohol; and the resulting intoxication 
is more damaging for others. Very 
few have not deteriorated 
when given absolute domin- 
ion. It is worse for the gov- 
ernor than for the gov- 
erned. — William Lyon 
Phelps. 

x * * 

I am a great believer in 
luck. The harder I work, 
the more of it I seem to 
have.—Coleman Cox, 
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The 


Farmer 
Makes 


HAT does the item of 371 
W million “Other Real Estate 
Owned” in the June 30, 
1928, consolidated Federal Reserve 
Bank statement mean? It means 
that if each of the pieces of real es- 
tate represented in this item were 
arbitrarily valued at $10,000—some 
pieces will be much larger and some 
much smaller, but the average may 
be conservatively estimated at $10,000 
—that our banks, the country over, 
have become the involuntary owners 
of 371,000 pieces of property outside 
of their banking houses. 

In other words, a merchant, manu- 
facturer or farmer has taken a loan 
from his bank duly approved by its 
discount committee and Board of Di- 
rectors, which does not liquidate as 
anticipated, resulting perhaps largely, 
at this time, from post-war economic 
adjustments which is no respecter of 
persons. So the bank falls back on 
its last trench, i. e..—any piece of 
property or real-estate equity which 
the defunct borrower may own. 

But how is this real estate—a cer- 
tain proportion of which is farm land 
—going to pay taxes and a reasonable 
carrying charge during the time re- 
quired for the forward swing of the 
psychological land-depression pendu- 
lum which is as sure to follow as the 
night the day? In the ’90s the in- 
coming McKinley administration 
marked the turn. During the Fall 
months and the years preceding Mc- 
Kinley’s election real estate was as 
stagnant as to-day. A Spokane 
mortgage bank with hundreds of 
farms on hand—resulting from fore- 
closures and no purchasers—sold 
them out by 1900 at a one million 
dollar profit. In the Spring of 1897 











Land Owner Aided by 
Machinery Getting Good 
Returns—Group Farm- 
ing Nearly Doubles 

Income 


By C. J. Claassen 


Vice-President, Peters Trust Company 
and Peters National Bank, Omaha 


not only was the bank’s lobby full 
with people wanting farms; but the 
hallway outside. In the Fall of 1896 
—previous to election—a skeleton 
staff was all that was necessary to 
take care of the stagnant business. 
While this cycle is running its 
course, to-day’s business system is 
developing for landed properties, 
group-farming organizations, which 
are yielding as relatively satisfactory 
returns as their neighboring owner- 
operated farms, wherein the ideals 
of our national life and the sinews 
and back-bone of our American civil- 
ization are cradled. This is some- 
times called chain farming. As a 
banker with a community pride. I 
still twitch a little at this word. The 
chain store is, so far, usually a nega- 
tive community factor. ‘Community 
chests are not always in the chain 
store contribution lists. But it must 
be recognized that chain-merchandis- 
ing, branch-banking and _ group- 
farming are exerting an invigorating, 
salutary economic influence upon the 
business structure of the country. 


KNOW this will be so in agri- 

culture. The picture of a farm 
taken on a forced debt is as desolate 
as any hyena-howling desert scene 
your mind may conjure. It is like 
a blackened factory building with all 
the windows out and the rusty smoke- 
stack askew against the sky. But a 
farm is a one-man factory, and the 


Plowing stubble with a 
tractor and gang plow 


International 
Harvester 
Company 


place for a home with a piece of 
God’s soil which is parceled out and 
cannot be added to or subtracted 
from. There is only so much land 
and it cannot be rubbed out by pro- 
tective committees or reorganizations. 
Therein lies the in-no-way uncertain 
come-back of farming properties. 


The rehabilitation process has re- 
wards challenging the initiative and 
ingenuity of strong men everywhere. 
One of the carefully developed man- 
agement organizations in the Middle 
West manages 150 to 200 farms with 
each of its rental supervisors and 
does so with a marked degree of suc- 
cess. Records kept on forty-four 
farms in one county in Nebraska 
show that those farms following a 
simple program of soil rotation and 
more livestock yielded an average 
labor income of $2,941 yearly ($245 
a month) as compared to a labor in- 
come of $157 a year per farm where 
this program was not followed. 
Knowing how to direct tenants in 
obtaining some of this easily added 
income requires a new degree of per- 
severance, firmness and tact. 


HEN a farm is acquired for 
management its fields are 
plotted and a blue-print attached to 
all leases, according to which the ten- 
ant farms each plot after a desig- 
nated and carefully analyzed working 
plan. The subscription to a progres- 
sive farming trade-journal is pro- 
vided for each tenant and a simple 
cost-accounting system recommended. 
The use of the proper quality of seed 
and improved labor-saving production 
methods are all a vital part of a suc- 
cessful group-farming enterprise. 
The resulting production better- 
ment reflects directly in increasing 
income for both tenant and landlord. 
And furthermore, the tenant becomes 
a better farm-operator and has more 
money for his bank account with 
which to enjoy a higher standard of 
living—thus creating self-respect, 
self-reliance; and a better citizenship 
for all time to come. A waiting list 


of tenants wishing to come under this 
management-tutelage is another en- 
dorsement of group-farming. 

I can foresee the day when ten- 
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ants will be offering a 
bonus to get into group- 
farming organizations. 
With our population 
being augmented at the 
net rate of 4,000 more 
mouths to feed each 
morning, this day is not 
so far off. Then group-farming sys- 
tems, in addition to the crop rentals, 
will require and will be gladly paid 
$50 or $100 as an initial charge, ac- 
cording to the demonstrated efficiency 
of its management. 

It must be remembered that the 
business of farming has nothing 
robot-like or brain enervatingly me- 
chanical in its make-up. Even the 
lowliest tenant must make his own 
decisions. He must determine for 
himself when to get up in the morn- 
ing—there is no whistle blowing— 
and when to unhitch his team at 
noon and, on his own initiative, 
schedule the daily chores. There is 
no time-clock according to which he 
is regulated without will-power or 
mind-effort. His daily tasks are di- 
versified and he has a_personal- 
judgment and monetary-reward in- 
terest in every step of the labor of 
his family. There is no concen- 
trated, one-machine, hole-punching 
from hour to hour, day to day. 


for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1927, as a result of the first year 
under a group-management system. 
In other words, the first year of bet- 
ter management yielded over $22,000 
income increase. These 100 farms 
were managed for the fiscal year with 
295 supervision visits costing $8.10 
each, which is $23.90 per farm. 
These expenditures are figured on a 
cost-basis of $10 per day and 10 
cents per traveled mile. The repairs 
and betterments were $27.26 per 
farm. 

A little paint now and then and a 
new portable hog and chicken house ; 
a better fence where the old one was 
nearly gone and looked slovenly or a 
new furnace where the 
tenant will dig out and 
cement the cellar—and, 
in one case, even the 
addition of a bathroom 
—where the tenant 
farmer occupant has 





Compare the inspiration to the 
family and to society of a fifty- 
year life of successful hole-punch- 
ing to a life occupation of in- 
itiative, qualified by “more or 
less,” if you please, and, in a 
group-farming system, having the 
advantage of expert direction upon 
its major operations. With an un- 
occupied mind, the sub-conscious 
hole-puncher thinks embitteringly 
of the labor-leaders’ picture of the 
down-trodden mill-hand, coal- 
miner and railroad worker. It is 
sometimes suggested that there is 
very little difference between a liv- 
ing robot and an electrical one— 
all ready to plug into the socket. 
At the Ford plant an army of 
32,000 are standing in line, night 
and day, through snow and sleet, 
awaiting the sifting out at the rate 
of 600 a day, until a full produc- 
tion force of 30,000 has been se- 
lected. 

The records of a block of 100 
farms scattered over five States 
show an increase of rental income 
from $20,255.14 for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1926, to $42,354.67 





Tail about the 

comparative re- 
wards of farming? 
Are they so far behind the indus- 
trial wage? Mr. Claassen, a 
farmer-banker, compares the fig- 
ures with the saw mill workers’ 
and the boot and shoe workers’ 
wage, and he shows how much 
better the average farmer is off, 
at least in Nebraska. And as for 
the master farmers, and more im- 
portant, the group farmers who 
get the benefit of good manage- 
ment, they are preserving the 
tradition of profitable and effi- 
cient agriculture. Under chain 
farming the records over five 
States show an increase of rental 
income from $20,000 for 1926 

to $42,000 in 1927. 


C. J. Claassen 







ec A 
Well Managed 


"An 
Unmanaged 
Farm” 


demonstrated extraordinary mana- 
gerial qualifications, has brought 
about this doubling of income which, 
in the face of serious droughts and 
floods in probably half of the terri- 
tory, is quite a gratifying and worth 
while accomplishment. To watch 
these farms and their yearly state- 
ments is very interesting and gives 
some real information—uncolored by 
politics or self-interest. 

The future of agriculture—as the 
future of every other known busi- 
ness or enterprise—depends on the 
heart and mind applied to it. Any 
lawyer or ditch-digger or farmer who 
goes around complaining about his 
vocation will soon find himself with- 
out one. 

Of the nearly 4 million 
farms operated by owners ac- 
cording to the 1925 U. S. 
Census of Agriculture, ap- 
proximately 64 per cent. are 
entirely clear of debt. The 
36.1 per cent. encumbered 
farms have a debt ratio of 
41.9 per cent. to the valuation 
reported to the census takers. 
These values are undoubtedly 
as conservative as assessor’s 
values and much below the actual. 
In Nebraska the debt ratio is 42.2 
per cent.; in Iowa, 49.2 per cent., 
and in Kansas, 39 per cent. 

Some nation-wide land-earning 
indicators are available through 
the splendid two-year old master 
farmer statistics, giving a reliable 
cross-section of our country’s suc- 
cessful farming. In Alabama the 
ten reporting farmers have an 
average gross annual income of 
$23,635, which is 28% per cent. 
on the $82,788 average capital in- 
vested. In Georgia the twelve re- 
porting farmers have an average 
gross annual income of $20,800 
which is 29 per cent. on the 
$70,200 average amount of capital 
invested. 

In North Carolina, the twenty- 
four reporting farmers have an 
average gross annual income of 
$14,644, which is 26% per cent. 
on the $55,742 average capital in- 
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vested. In Texas the thirty report- 
ing farmers have an average. gross 
income of $8,596 which is 19% per 
cent. on the $44,646 average capital 
invested. 

In Nebraska the twenty reporting 
farmers began with an average capi- 
tal investment of $1,454.25 and, at a 
present fifty-five-year age average, 
show a net worth of $88,645; the 
average gross annual income was 
$15,042 per farm; the average five- 
year net annual income was 9.3 per 
cent. for the 1927 reporting farmers. 

In the Northwest the sixteen re- 
porting farmers from Minnesota and 
North Dakota show an average farm 
value of $47,000 and ten own their 
farms ¢lear of debt. The twelve 
Eastern reporting farmers are 
grouped from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Maryland. Their farms 
range in size from 65 to 270 acres, 
with gross individual incomes for 
1927 as high as $35,000. 

All go on frequent vacation trips; 
several to Florida; some to Europe, 
Asia and Africa. These twelve 
farmers report twenty-four automo- 
biles ; thirteen tractors ; eleven motor 
trucks ; and thirteen gasoline engines. 
In Illinois twenty-seven of the forty- 
nine reporting farmers, and in Indi- 
ana thirteen of the nineteen report- 
ing farmers started with nothing and 
earned everything they now have. 

The most of these are gross in- 
comes—but still they are not the 
total gross, and every radish pulled, 
every quart of milk used by the fam- 
ily and its labor, every chicken and 
hog butchered and every day of 
housing enjoyed must be added to 
make a true gross. In Indiana the 
average expenditures for groceries 
of the nineteen reporting farmers is 
less than $250 a year per farm. 


OW just a word about the com- 

parative rewards of farming 
and of other vocations. Within the 
last month the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics released a re- 
port showing that the 1912-14 labor- 
time of seven hours for producing a 
ton of pig iron had been reduced to 
3 hours and 23 minutes in 1926. 
This increase in productivity has 
taken place almost entirely in the last 
six years and is due in a large part 
to the closing down of many ineffi- 
cient plants—owing to keen competi- 
tion and the substitution of machin- 
ery for hand labor. 

In agriculture the improved type 
of power-drawn machinery has pro- 
duced a fine crop of corn at Iowa 
State College with 3.83 hours of 
man-labor per acre with the old style 
two-horse machinery. In _ other 
words, on a 40 cent per hour wage 
basis, the reduction of $14.40 an acre 
in the cost of producing corn is 
available to the progressive farmer 
of to-day. 


9 Long Hime 


OCOMOTIVES burned wood 
for fuel. 


"Tue oil lamp lighted every home. 


ONEYMOONS were spent on 
bicycles built for two. 








HE working man was too poor 
to buy the luxuries of life. 


HILDREN were “seen and not 
heard.” 


IFE on the farm meant perpetual 
isolation. 


IGHTSEEING was confined to 
the wealthy. 


HE housewife bought things in 
bulk. 


OYS and girls went to parties at 
each other’s homes. 


OMEN went bathing fully 
clothed. 





TOCK quotations were based on 
earning power. 


B IG BUSINESS was an octopus. 
Contributions By Readers Are Invited. 





In the matter of financial returns 
a report of wage rates in the United 
States covering more than 58,000 
saw-mill employees in 319 saw-mills 
in twenty-two States shows the aver- 
age full-time weekly earnings of $21 
in 1928 which, without lay-offs, is a 
gross of $1,092 yearly wage income. 
A similar report in the boot and shoe 
industry shows the average full-time 
weekly earning of - $30.63 which, 
without lay-offs, is a gross of 
$1,592.65 yearly wage income. 


Using the December 15, 1928, 


Farm Income Report of $460,361,- 
490, Nebraska’s 127,734 farms as a 
denominator, each farm this year— 
good, bad and indifferent—yielded 
$3,640 which is 18% per cent. on the 
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$19,760 average Nebraska farm land- 
and-building value reported in the 
1925 U. S. Census of Agriculture. 
This $3,604 is a gross figure but not 
the total gross and does not include 
any products produced and consumed 
on the farm, making up a larger part 
of the living and all of the housing 
of a farming family. 

Viewing these comparative returns, 
which are averages and the mechani- 
cal improvements being constantly 
perfected in agriculture for the re- 
duction of production costs, I ven- 
ture the prediction that the future of 
agriculture is going to yield an in- 
creasing amount of satisfaction for 
the farm-land owner and for the 
carefully and progressively: managed 
farming enterprise. 





W hat Price Graft? 
By Robert Simpson 


F private enterprise were run like 
the business organization of some 
cities, how long would it last? 

This story was told by a commer- 
cial artist in a large Eastern indus- 
trial city that shall be nameless. The 
Fire’ Department sent for him to re- 
letter the hose company number on 
a new truck. Part of the digit “5” 
had been scraped off in some way, 
and he repaired it in a few minutes. 

The job was the sort that would 
be complimentary to a good cus- 
tomer, but inasmuch as it was for the 
city the painter decided to charge 
something. 

He had returned to his shop and 
was considering what he would bill 
the city when a fireman called to say 
that the captain wanted $10 tacked 
onto the bill for himself. The man 
had hardly gone when the chief’s 
chauffeur appeared to ask that $10 
be put on the bill for the chief. Still 
later a representative of the political 
district leader made the same de- 
mand. 

The painter had _ remonstrated 
with his callers and had been told 
by each in turn that unless he took 
their advice his bill would not be 
o.k.’d for months. He was afraid to 
antagonize the governing powers of 
that city and his bill went in for $35 
—$5 for the work and $30 for graft. 

He is at heart an honest man and 
he never again accepted a job from 
the city. From that day he has been 
a staunch advocate of business in 
government. 





The survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self-con- 
trolled, because they alone can adapt 
themselves to the perpetual shifting 
of conditions produced by industrial 
progress.—Shaw. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


UST as the tide continuously rises and falls in the 
J ocean, so tides continuously rise and fall in the 
economic world. No industry stands still. Usually cer- 
tain industries are enjoying an up-swing while others are 
experiencing a down-swing. No in- 


ALWAYS : : 
THERE industry moves always upwards with- 
ARE out recession, not even those which 
SWINGS 


have enjoyed the greatest growth and 
prosperity. What do we see to-day? The copper indus- 
try not so very long ago was in the depths; it now has 
reached a high plane of prosperity. The oil industry had 
a boom which aroused fears of a famine and famine 
prices; to-day it is suffering from gross over-production 
and ruinous prices. The cotton and woolen industries 
long have been sickly; the steel industry and the motor 
industry are booming. Radio had a boom, then a col- 
lapse, and now is enjoying a recovery. 

National solicitude is expressed over the state of agri- 
culture; but rail transportation, in the doldrums not many 
years ago, is now robust. Ship-building has suffered a 
grievous decline simultaneously with unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the construction of buildings of all kinds. We 
have seen cattle-raising unprofitable at the time pigs were 
bringing generous returns. Public utilities and the whole 
electric industry have been going powerfully forward 
while the equally basic lumber and shoe industries have 
been suffering depression. 

Similarly, while we have talked loosely of a “stock mar- 
ket boom,” the truth is that certain groups of stocks have 
sunk to unusually low quotations. Motor, steel, copper, 
radio, electric, merchandising, bank and other stocks have 
climbed to unparalleled heights at the very time quite a 
number of issues, including most of the oils, have been 
going down and down under the pressure of lessened 
profits or deficits and reduced or passed dividends. Not so 
long ago, money was worth relatively little; to-day rates 
are high. 

Yes, always there are swings. This incontrovertible 
truth is commended to the attention of amateur specula- 
tors who have never tasted the wormwood and gall of an 
unrestrained bear market. Quotation “averages” will not 
for ever ascend. Every past boom has burst. So will this 
one. When, no human can foretell. 

* * * 


“Good fellows” don’t always make good employees. 
* * * 


Better to misplace trust occasionally than to harbor dis- 


trust. 
x * * 


Beauty is the spice of life. 
x * 


On the voyage of life the best ship is friendship. 


T least one citizen, a millionaire, is thoroughly con- 
A vinced the banks have begun to discourage liberal 
borrowing. There have been times when he has obtained 
from the banks hundreds of thousands of dollars merely 

on his personal note. The other day 


$500,000 he dropped in at the bank branch where 
TO $5,000: latterly he has had his account and 
INSULTED 


mentioned that he wanted a very tem- 
porary loan of $5,000. Incidentally, he owns the building 
occupied by the bank and two other buildings at the same 
point. As not unusual with branch bank managers, he 
was told that the matter would be immediately laid be- 
fore the head office. Later in the day he received a tele- 
phone message that the loan would be granted provided 
he supplied adequate collateral! “If I had ever had any 
idea that I was some pumpkins in my line of business,” 
he remarked to me, “this was enough to bring me back 
to earth with a thud. I told the bank that I imagined I 
would somehow manage to get along without its assist- 
ance.” 

x * x 


Know definitely what you are after or you are unlikely 
to overtake it. 


* *« * 
HE East does not supply the rest of the country with 
railroad presidents ; rather it is true that the rest of the 
country frequently supplies heads for Eastern railroads. 
This is illustrated afresh by the selection of an IIlinois- 
Central-trained man, John J. Pelley, as 


wait dior president of the New York, New 
PRESIDENTS Haven & Hartford Railroad. This is 
COME FROM 


not the first time that this railroad has 
been directed by an executive from the Middle-West. At 
the beginning of this year Hale Holden was induced to 


move from Chicago to New York to take charge of the 
Southern Pacific System. The Balti- 


more & Ohio’s president, Daniel 
Willard, is a protege of the late James 
J. Hill. The Erie is captained by the 
star railway operator developed under 
the Van Sweringens of Cleveland, 


namely, John J. Bernet. The Penn- 
sylvania raises its own presidents. a 


The ablest president the N. Y. Central Joba J. Pelley 

had in years was Alfred S. Smith, a Cleveland boy, who 
began his railway career in that city on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway; it was under him that his 
successor, Patrick E. Crowley, developed into presidential 
timber. Most of our railroads having their headquarters 
in the Middle-West are piloted by talent raised in that 
part of he country. What is the explanation of all this? 
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HEARD a minister 
I preach a powerful 

sermon on the text, 
“The hireling fleeth be- 
cause he is an hireling 
and careth nothing for 
the sheep.” He pictured the early days when each man 
fended for himself and told how, in Old Testament times, 
it was customary for a man and his family to own a few 
or many cattle or sheep or other animals. Then came the 
stage when it became customary for owners of herds to 
engage hirelings to tend them. 


He pictured graphically the contrast in the mental atti- 
tude of the owner and the mere hireling, pointing out 
that the owner thought nothing of jeopardizing his own 
life to drive away wild animals from his flocks, whereas 
the hireling was ready to flee on the first sign of danger. 
He next portrayed industrial and general economic condi- 
tions in this country and elsewhere to-day, emphasizing 
that only a few really brainy men are required to manage 
many thousands of hirelings. He rather deplored this 
present-day industrial civilization because of the drab, un- 
inspiring outlook confronting the great mass of hirelings— 
in the Ford plant, for example, he said each workman 
can be taught his task in twenty-four hours. 

All this raised the thought in my mind. Is not Ameri- 
can industrial civilization destined to lead us back to as 
universal ownership as existed in early days? 

“Nonsense,” you say; “the trend is all towards the crea- 
tion of huge corporations and the consequent annihilation 
of individual owners. Isn’t the nation becoming divided 
into two main classes, the relatively few who run big en- 
terprises and the millions of wage-earners who work for 
them ?” 

There is truth in that. But it is not the whole truth. 
In one sense, it is becoming more true every day; in an- 
other sense, it is becoming less true every day. Admittedly, 
so-called independent busines men are finding competition 
so severe that many of them are either giving up or are 
selling out to powerful corporations. Consolidations are 
the rule of the day and will be the rule to-morrow. There- 
fore, it is undeniable that a larger and larger percentage 
of the population are becoming hirelings. 

But the economic evolution now under way has another 
side. Even more rapidly than “independents” are becom- 
ing employees, employees are becoming owners. 

There has been a far greater increase in owners than in 
employees during the last dozen years. Every man and 
woman who holds a share of stock is an owner. The popu- 
lar estimate is that the total number of stockholders in 
American enterprises has increased between twelve million 
and fifteen million since the World War began. And we 
know that this spreading of stock ownership is going on 
quite rapidly to-day, with every prospect that it will con- 
tinue to-morrow and for many to-morrows. Already 
some corporations have more employee stock owners than 
outside stock owners. And as the employee ownership 
plans are continued from year to year, it is certain that 
the movement will greatly expand. 

Not only so, but millions of “hirelings” in other walks 
of life are also becoming part-owners of one or more 
important enterprises. Owen D. Young recently declared 
that he looked forward to the day when capital would 
not employ “labor” but when the workers in an organ- 


Are Hirelings to Become 
Owners As of Old? 
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ization would hire ang 
employ capital. 

Does not this side of 
the picture afford some 
consolation and _ inspire 
faith in an _ ultimate 
happy solution of the all-embracing evolution now in 


progress and which so many regard totally pessimistically? 
* * * 





INANCIAL New York used to take its cue from 
financial London. How completely this condition 

has vanished was brought out during February, the month 
of birthday anniversary holidays. The New York Stock 
Exchange was closed on Lincoln’s 


LONDON ; ; : 

NO LONGER birthday and, again on Washington’s 
GIVES N. Y. birthday and the Saturday immediately 
THE SIGNAL 


following it. The London Stock Ex- 
change was, of course, open on all three days. Although 
the now famous warning of the Federal Reserve Board 
was issued while our Exchanges were closed, nobody paid 
the slightest attention to what American stocks did in 
London. 

Before the World War one of my duties, as a news- 
paper financial editor, was to spend presidential election 
nights at the Waldorf Astoria in New York and to follow 
intently the London Stock Exchange’s reception of the 
election returns. As went London, so went New York 
when stock trading started here at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. To-day, not the slightest attention is paid to Lon- 
don’s dealings in American stocks. The World War 
has transformed the relative importance of the financial 
centers. The world now seeks the bulk of its new capi- 
tal, not in London, but in New York. 

Have we sense enough so to act as to retain the finan- 
cial leadership of the world? Or are we too young, too 
rash, too reckless, too irresponsible to fill such a role 
satisfactorily to the rest of the world? A rather definite 
answer is not likely to be very long delayed. 

x ok x 


A hobby and a horse both are good, but don’t ride either 
to death. 
x * * 
HE other morning I entered my office, started to 
work, and continued uninterruptedly until noon. On 
returning after a very brief absence, I discovered that the 
air in it was most oppressive and that the windows needed 


to b i : ’ 
MAYBE Your °°. opened immediately. So long as 


WINDOWS I had continued in the same atmos- 
NEED TO phere, I did not become aware that it 
BE OPENED 


badly needed purifying. And do we 
not often read of automobile owners being fatally 
poisoned by allowing their motors to run inside their 
garage? The insidious carbon monoxide steals upon them 
unawares and snuffs out their life. 

Sometimes one runs across business men who stick so 
abnormally close to their desk that they become unfit to 
exercise clear judgment. They breathe exactly the same 
atmosphere over and over again, day after day, month 
after month and even year after year. They cannot ac- 
quire any fresh viewpoint. What they need, for their 
own benefit and for the benefit of their organization, is 
to get out, make new contacts, breathe a different atmos- 
phere, learn other viewpoints, and thus renew and re- 
double their mental vitality. 

Do your windows need to be opened? 
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Don’t Use a Cap Pistol to Shoot Big Game 
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Will Direct 


Charles 
H. 
Sabin 





America’s first $2,000,000,000 bank has been created by 
joining the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
the National Bank of Commerce, both known as Morgan 


institutions. Thomas W. Lamont, the foremost J. P. 
SIGNIFICANCE © “10Tg2"_ & Company partner, becomes 
OF AMERICA’s Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
——e tee. The active direction of the great 


bank, however, will be in the hands 
chiefly of William C. Potter, who becomes president, 
while the Guaranty Company, the very important invest- 
ment ally, will be in charge of Chairman Charles H. 
Sabin and President Joseph R. Swan. James S. Alexan- 
der, formerly head of the Commerce, has been given the 
title of chairman of the board, but the institution will ac- 
tually be run by those heretofore at the head of the Guar- 
anty. 

This epochal development has many-sided significance. 
First, it reflects the conspicuously outstanding influence 
and power of the present-day house of Morgan. Second, 
it illustrates the universal groundswell towards bigness in 
finance, industry and business. Third, it probably fore- 
shadows the building up of a financial institution here 
larger than any in Europe, in harmony with the rise of 
the United States to first place among the wealthy na- 
tions of the world. Fourth, it means that the principal 
stockholders in the combining institutions are satisfied 
that there are executive talents of a caliber capable of ad- 
ministrating successfully the operations of a $2,000,000,- 
000 financial institution. 

Not inappropriate is it that the Guaranty Trust seeks 
to assume first place among America’s colossal banks. 
Thanks to Charles H. Sabin, the original Guaranty Trust 
was raised from modest size to first place among the na- 
tion’s trust companies. 
put the Guaranty at the head of all banking institutions 
has been Mr. Sabin’s ambition for years. Mr. Potter and 
he in recent years have made a most effective team in 
upbuilding the institution. With Mr. Potter as president 
of the combination and Mr. Sabin as chairman of the 
Guaranty Company, the likelihood is that past growth will 
be eclipsed. It is expected that the Guaranty Company, 
already an organization of magnitude in the investment 
field, will be developed most aggressively. The driving 
powers behind the $2,000,000,000 enterprise are not old 
men. Mr. Lamont is 58, Mr. Potter 54, Mr. Sabin 60, 
and Mr. Swan 50. 





William C. Potter 


The newly-consummated plan to 
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Largest Bank 


Joseph 
R. 


Swan 





Wall Street is speculating -piquantly as to whether 
Charles E. Mitchell, the dynamic president of the National 
City Bank, will proceed to bring about some coup to re- 
store his bank to first place—it still leads in net deposits 
and capital—and as to whether Albert H. Wiggin, head 
of the Chase National Bank, heretofore occupying second 
place, will also do something spectacular. Ambition never 
was keener than now among New York’s banking 
Napoleons. 

x * * 

Make the most of to-day and to-morrow will make the 

most of you. 


* ¢ *& 
The officious rarely are efficient. 
* 2 


N BERMUDA, where there are no automobiles, I 
| to the popular means of travel, cycling. Not 
having indulged in it for many years, I was painfully im- 
pressed by the hilliness of the capital (Hamilton) and 
surrounding country. Even a moder- 


WHAT | 
LEARNED ate climb called for effort, not to say 
FROM ; 

CYCLING much puffing. But each hilltop was 


followed by either level road or down- 
hill. The experience made me reflective. 

I found myself likening cycling to life: in order to 
enjoy coasting downhill without the expenditure of labor, 
it was necessary to climb laboriously. By no stretch of 
imagination could I make myself feel that the hard bat- 
tling uphill was joyous; it was stiff work. But usually 
the effort proved worthwhile: the view from the summit 
frequently was delightful, and the next part of the 
journey was easy and pleasant. Do we not find it so 
in life? To rise in the world costs most mortals genuine, 
severe effort. Often the going is discouraging. Some- 
times there is temptation to give up. But is it not true 
that victory, achieved after much honest effort, brings 
worthwhile rewards? 

The rewards of victory in most lines of endeavor mean 
far more than the gratification of selfish aspirations ; 
happily, they usually make it possible for the victor to 
render to others services, helpfulness, kindnesses beyorid 
the power of a vanquished quitter. True success mak¢s 
possible the indulgence in glorious selfishness. 

x * x 


Getting on is largely a matter of keeping on. 
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when they are 


EVERY business — manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing — faces the 
common problem of “lost custom- 
ers”. Out of every 100 “lost custom- 
ers” 82 drift away because of real or 
imaginary grievances or because they 
have not been properly encouraged 
to continue their patronage! 

But just what can you do about this 
in your business? 

The Addressograph Company has 
made a special study of the sub- 
ject and is prepared to give you some 
definite, helpful, “brass tack” infor- 
mation. 


Model H-3 — $75. Imprints 
names or data, 1200 to 1800 
impressions an hour! Other 
hand operated models $20 to 
$105 F. O. B. Chicago. 


Dupligraph— 
Model D-3— 
Leased at $65 
per month. 
Prints 2,000 
complete 
letters per hour, with 
name, address, saluta- 
tion, date, and signa- 
ture. Other duplicat- 
ing machines $57.50 to 
$1,770, F. ©. B. 
Chicago. 


Model A-4 Automatic Feed 

— $1,975. Imprints forms at 

rate of 7,500 per hour. 

Other automatic machines 

$475 to $4,400, F.O. B. 
Chicago. 


V4 (alelaerstclefesecie)an 


MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 


Record-Card Addressograph plates 
provide record-keeping space on the 
address plate itself. Removable metal 
tabs permit certain plates to print or 
skip automatically as desired. 


26475 Miss Adelside Adams, 
438 Clark Street, 





3] 


Where do your customers go 


otf the books ? 


The Addressograph Customer Con- 
trol system is a complete, quickly ac- 
cessible, automatic system of record- 
ing customers according to what and 
when they buy. It provides an effi- 
cient, low-cost method of preventing 
inactive accounts and spreading pat- 
ronage to more departments or lines 
of merchandise. 


Let the Addressograph representative 
tell you the whole story in terms of 
dollars and cents profit for your busi- 
ness. Or mail the coupon and de- 
tailed information will be sent to 
you, without obligation. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Company, 902 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 






















4 
7 
Model F-2 Elec- 
tric — $365. Im- 
prints forms at 
rate of 2,000 to 
— - oe 
electrically operated mod- ° 
ag’ rR dei Mail 
~& 8. icago. 7 with your 


FA letterhead to 


y’ ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 


902 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


7 Without obligation to me, 
7 send information concerning 
77 Customer Control System and 
77 preventing inactive accounts. 


7 % 
7 3-29 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, 
Vi president of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., is a Dane. 

He tells of his first experience in 
this country and 
its similarity to 
everything that 
thas since hap- 
pened to him. | 

“I was coming 
down the gang- 
plank of the 
ees and, , 

roba | le 
pater sk rs the strangeness of the 
new land,” recalled Mr. Knudsen. “I 
understood the English language 
pretty well and suddenly I heard a 
roar: 

“‘Hurry up, you blankety, blank, 
blank!’ 

“They've been yelling that at me 
ever since and I’ve been here more 
than twenty-five years.” 


UDWIG VOGELSTEIN, 
chairman of the board of the 
American Metal Company, Ltd., is 
a hard man to interview. An associ- 
ate sought him for several days to 
find him free. He called at office 
and home with equal lack of success. 
At last the butler suggested that 
the best time to catch Mr. Vogelstein 
was just before he left home in the 
morning. The next morning the in- 
terviewer rose at dawn, came in from 
the suburbs, and rang Mr. Vogel- 
stein’s door bell. It was not quite 
8:30 o’clock. 
The butler was apologetic. _ 
“I’m very sorry, sir,” he explained, 
“but Mr. Vogelstein is having a 
board of directors meeting here this 
morning before going to the office.” 
Mr. Vogelstein does not devote all 
his time to the mining properties of 
his company. One of his chief in- 
terests outside of business is the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music, whose 
Sunday afternoon concerts he regu- 
larly attends. 


Hé straightened up, looked into 
the wash tub over which he 
had been bending, peered at the 
strange mixture he had concocted 
and, shifting his 
gaze, smiled at his 
wife: 





“Wouldn’t be 
surprised if we 
had this thing 
doped out.” 





“IT hope so,” 
she replied. “Not 
. that I’m tired,” 
she added hastily, “but you’ve spent 
so many hours bending over that tub 
that you must be nearly exhausted.” 
“I’m all right,” he grinned, work- 
ing his fingers and stretching his 
arms. 

A practical thought came into her 
mind. “What are you going to do 
with it?” 

“Just what I told you. To-morrow 


Little B its 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


morning it goes to the Fisher Body 
Corporation.” 

That is the story of the beginnings 
of the C. H. McAleer Manufactur- 
ing Co, of Detroit. C. H. McAleer, 
a salesman for an abrasive brick com- 
pany, had worked out a formula for 
polishing automobiles. Worked it 
out in a wash-tub in the basement 
of his home. That was four years 
ago. To-day, his company is sup- 
plying 92 per cent. of the automobile 
manufacturers in this country. There 
is yet room for young men, in busi- 
ness for themselves, if they have a 
good idea. 


ALTER W. HEAD, presi- 

dent of The Omaha National 
Bank, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, director of 
the Northwestern 
Railroad and of 
several insurance 
and industrial 
companies, takes 
greatest pride in 
the presidency of 
the Boy Scouts 
of America, which 
he is now holding 
for a second term. 

Recently in the middle of a busy 
morning a stranger, accompanied by 
a boy in scout uniform, approached 
one of the officers of The Omaha 
National Bank. He explained that he 
was passing through Omaha with his 
son, who was a scout, and that they 
had arranged their schedule so that 
they might stop off in Omaha long 
enough for the boy to have an op- 
portunity to meet the official chief 
of the boy scouts. 

The officer, knowing Mr. Head’s 
keen interest, immediately passed the 
word to him. While an important 
conference was delayed and several 
customers were kept waiting, Mr. 
Head took time to receive and re- 
turn the boy scout salute, and to say 
a few friendly words of encourage- 
ment to the boy. 

Mr. Head has two grandsons 
whom he is training for scouthood. 
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HARLES H. MARKHAM, 
twice president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, had a job as bag- 
gage master and station janitor of 
the Southern Pa- 
cific station at 
Deming, New 
Mexico, when he 
was twenty-two. 

He worked 
hard for advance- 
ment, but in his 
rise to the general aS 
managership he - 
was helped also by a friendliness on 
the part of the officials that he never 
understood fully until the day that he 
assumed the duties of his new posi- 
tion. Sometimes he wondered how 
he had attracted favorable attention 
in the first place. 

E. F. Gerald, who formerly had 
been chief traveling auditor for the 
company, met him at the club where 
they ate lunch that day and told him 
the secret. 

Mr. Gerald’s private car had stood 
at the Deming station one day while 
Markham was sweeping the platform. 
He noticed that Markham made an 
engineering job of his sweeping. He 
seemed to be so interested in it that 
he had no time to waste in looking at 
the car. He missed no dirt and 
wasted no strokes. 

It was so unusual to see a janitor 
who put brains into his work that Mr. 
Gerald watched Markham for some 
time, admiring his easy, swift and 
efficient action. He became so much 
impressed that he told men higher up. 

It was three years before Mark- 
ham was promoted to station agent. 
He was shifted several times in the 
next ten years before he was given a 
job where there were big problems to 
handle. Then at Fresno, California, 
where the competing roads were tak- 
ing much of the business that the 
Southern Pacific wanted, officials 
sdw him wake up to the fact that a 
railroad agent has to be a salesman. 

Markham had a distaste for sales- 
manship, but it was needed here and 
he developed it. He sold service 
with the same energy and efficiency 
that he had used in sweeping the sta- 
tion platform. And when he had cap- 
tured so much business that the 
seasonal car shortage caused serious 
congestion, he developed a car load- 
ing system that improved conditions 
over the whole Southern Pacific. 


iD ARLE R. KELLEY, Mayor 
of Elgin, Illinois, in writing to 
the Editor recently revealed that his 
copy of Forses has been misdirected. 
“I might add,” he writes, “that my 
address is not City Jail as some of 
my friends might wish but No. 3 
City Hall.” 
He comments 





incidentally : 


“Forses is building men. We mayors 
are trying to build a city. A city is 
more than a place in space. 
drama in time.” 


It is a 





FO. 
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The New President Eight Convertible Cabriolet for Four, $1895. On the Commander Eight Chassis, $1645. On the Commander 


Six Chassis, $1495. Six wire wheels and trunk rack standard equipment. Bumpers and spare tires extra. Prices at the factory. 


RT IST and artisan—craftsman and engineer—have struck that rare, keen note of happy 
A harmony in Studebaker’s great new eights and sixes. Championship performance, which 
has won and holds every official stock car record for speed and endurance, has been mated 
with youthful, sophisticated style. Suave and silken power is matched by travel ease. Sturdi- 
ness heroically proved, is linked with perfect manners — obedient to a whim. Each phase 


thus brilliantly interprets all others in these champions. They look—and act—the part! 


STUDEBAKER 


Builoler of Champions 
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Bas-relief ornamentation even of 
intricate pattern, is easily possible 
in cast stone at moderate expense. 





‘Modern Ornamentation 





AST STONE—concrete 
moulded in sections to 
definite architectural designs 
—opens new possibilities of 
beauty in modern commer- 
cial buildings. 


The furniture warehouse, the 
storage garage, the automo- 
bile sales and service depot, 
the wholesale grocery, the 
small manufactory—once 
bleak, wholly utilitarian 
structures—today may be 
buildings of dignity and 
character. 


Cast stone affords wide 
latitude to the architect in 
achieving simple and effective 
design. It affords, too, a 
complete control of color. 
Owner and architect may 
plan a building of lightest 
hue, secure in the knowledge 
that it will resist weather, 
smoke and soot stain. When 
backed by reinforced con- 


Building of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., Syracuse, New York. 
Vorhees, Gmelin and Walker, 
New York City, Architects. 


crete construction, cast stone 
permits buildings to be fire- 
safe and storm-proof, with 
economy. 


Business executives planning 
on new buildings and archi- 
tects specializing in the design 
of commercial structures are 
invited to write for complete 
information. The beauty and 
distinction economically 
attained through the new 
technique in concrete are well 
worth careful consideration. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION «Chicago 
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to “Finance ( penetruction 


By R. W. Schabacker 


tlemen who look out upon the 

Avenue from the cushioned 
chairs of their clubs, doubtless are 
shaking their heads these days and 
muttering about a changed world and 
dangerous innovations. A_ great 
banking house not only recommends 
and sells common stocks, but actually 
sponsors the financing of building 
construction by means of a public 
stock offering! What is the world 
coming to? 

What America is coming to is an 
understanding of the same fact which 
landed the ruddy-faced gentlemen in 
their easy chairs; the fact that it is 
even more profitable to be a partner 
in major business enterprises than 
to be a creditor. In other words, 
that common stocks are juicier than 
bonds. 

It may seem that the public is act- 
ing on this idea rather precipitately 
to-day, but in fact, it took them sev- 
eral generations to grasp the situa- 
tion. Time was when the man who 
invested in common stocks was a 
source of some awe in his commun- 
ity. The average citizen who had ac- 
cumulated a bit of capital by hard 
work and thrift, dared risk it in 
nothing more venturesome than gilt- 
edged bonds—and the gilt sometimes 
wore off. Meanwhile he envied, per- 
haps murmured against, the “swollen 
profits” of the more courageous in- 
vestor. To-day the average citizen 
acts ypon a principle which might 
have been adapted from an adver- 
tisement: “Don’t envy good profits— 
get them!” 


S= of the ruddy-faced gen- 


“WO years ago, when the Na- 
tional City Company announced 
a new policy of selling junior securi- 
ties, President Mitchell said, “Our 
salesmen are constantly being asked 
to recommend a good common stock 
for investment. We shall now be 
able in part to guide their commit- 
ments in that field as we have always 
done in respect to preferred stocks 
and bonds.” 

The National City Company, pol- 
icy, as befits the subsidiary of the 
world’s largest private bank, remains 
conservative. Therein lies the sig- 
nificance of its decision that the com- 
mon stocks of well-managed corpora- 


B 


tions can be considered as 
investments, and of its 
recognition that the Amer- 
ican investor is determined 
to buy common stocks. 

But when this movement 
actually sweeps into the 
construction field, long 
dedicated to financing by bond issues, 
the entire movement assumes a 
much wider significance. The Na- 
tional City Company is now offering 
the public, on behalf of the United 
States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany and the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany, units of preferred and common 
stock in Beaux-Arts Apartments, 
Inc. 
ownership interest in construction en- 
terprise has been offered the invest- 
ing public; but if it is not the first 
time that ownership interest has been 
entirely separated from creditor in- 
terest, at least it is the first instance 
in which one of the most powerful 
and conservative of American finan- 
cial institutions has stood sponsor for 
such a method of construction financ- 
ing. The event invites a considera- 
tion of some of the conditions which 
have led up to it. 


HERE are four cornerstones of 

American material well-being: 
agricultural prosperity, financial sta- 
bility, construction activity, and pub- 
lic confidence. To measure the 
importance of construction activity, 
consider what might happen if it 
were seriously curtailed. Steel book- 
ings would fall off; mills would slow 
up; furnaces would be _ banked. 
Quarries would shut down and brick- 
yards grow quiet. Steam shovels 
would rust; motor-truck demand 
would dwindle; there would be little 
inquiry for rivetting and welding 
tools. The chief market for plumb- 
ing supplies would disappear; copper 
consumption would be cut; electric 
supplies would gather dust; and 
finally freight loadings would fall 
very seriously. An army of unem- 
ployed would be created. 

Anyone who knows America, 
knows there is endless need for con- 
struction. Whole sections of great 
cities need to be rebuilt. Thousands 
of mills and factories need replace- 
ment. “The country is prosperous. 


This is not the first time that. 
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UILDING Follows the Trend 
Toward Investor Partnership 
—National City Plan a Significant 
Step in Profit Sharing with Public 


Why should there be any danger of 
curtailed construction activity? That 
danger arises from that changed 
psychology which the National City 
Company has recognized. 

Construction has hitherto been 
financed by mortgages, bonds and 
mortgage bonds. But the public’s 
new appetite for a larger return on 
its investment, the public’s new cour- 
age in the purchase of ownership se- 
curities, has begun to constrict the 
market for bonds and mortgages. 
Not that the present yield on com- 
mon stocks is always greater, for 
many of the best stocks (and others 
not so good) have been bid up to 
prices where they yield a lower re- 
turn than first-class bonds. The fact 
is that the American investor has 
found in common stock investment 
an equivalent of those adventuresome 
activities which converted this conti- 
nent from a wilderness to the home 
of 110,000,000 busy people. 


S George Clarke Cox, of Cox 

and Trainer, put it in the New 
York Evening Post, “Free land is 
gone. The frontier is gone. Nat- 
ural resources of water power, oil, 
minerals, timber, are gone. The bold 
pioneer who would risk all for these 
has but one recourse—he can buy 
into partnership with the daring and 
resourceful people who have man- 
aged to get possession of all these 
things. The American citizen will 
never be a rentier like the French 
peasant. The handwriting is on the 
wall for all who disregard this fact. 
The American (and after him the 
rest of the world) is going to be 
more adventurous for a greater re- 
ward. He is staking his all on enter- 
prise. Whether wisely or not is not 
the question. He is doing it. It be- 
hooves the leaders of enterprise to 
justify the faith thus expressed.” 
_ With the speculative instinct thus 
riding “high, wide and handsome,” 
with interest rates in consequence 
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CERTIFIED EARNING ABILITY 


Now the entire business world is accepting the big 
truth that has guided Federal through nineteen highly 
successful years . . . “Industry’s greatest savings can 
be made through intelligent control of transportation.” 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘*Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation’’ 
(217) 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


Write for ‘‘ The Federal System of Truck Operation Control’’ 
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going up, will it not become increas- 
ingly difficult for construction proj- 
ects, which must compete with all 
other investment opportunities, to 
draw sufficiently from the great com- 
mon pool of capital, whence funds 
flow in the direction of the greatest 
profits? 

There is, to be sure, as Thomas S. 
Holden of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration points out, a vast fund of 
capital at the disposal of insurance 
companies, savings banks and build- 
ing and loan associations, which is 
legally restricted to investment in 
mortgages and bonds. But even this 
will not meet the needs of a con- 
stantly expanding building construc- 
tion program. 

“Public acceptance of first mort- 
gage bonds in 1928,” said Mr. Hol- 
den, “was actually greater than in 
1927, and greater than in any previ- 
ous year but one. Public acceptance 
of bonds in general, however, was 
less. In 1928, nearly as much new 
capital flowed into securities as in 
1927—but a much smaller proportion 
went into bonds. 

“This trend of capital away from 
bonds and toward stocks,” he con- 
tinued, “might very possibly in the 
near future result in a scarcity of 
funds for building construction if 
bonds and mortgages only continued 
to be offered the investor. Construc- 
tion financing by means of stock of- 
ferings, in any case, is a perfectly 
natural evolution. At one time build- 
ing construction was financed practi- 
cally entirely by mortgages. Break- 
ing the mortgages up into mortgage 
bonds was an effective means of at- 
tracting more capital; stock offerings 
are a further step in the same direc- 
tion. 

“Other kinds of construction, such 
as railroad extension and plant ex- 
pansion, used to be financed almost 
exclusively by bond issues, but long 
since it became more customary to 
finance them by stock offerings. The 
same thing is now happening in the 
financing of rentable space construc- 
tion; and under sound sponsorship, 
it is a good plan.” 


T would appear that some of the 

men whose position in relation to 
that common pool of capital invests 
them with a responsibility for its 
flow, have been coming to these con- 
clusions, but they have also reached 
the conclusion that tradition, high in- 
terest, dear money and changing in- 
vestment habits, need not check 
construction. The public wants 
larger profits, a share in future ap- 
preciation. Well, then, with certain 
safeguards, invite the public to par- 
ticipate in construction financing by 
means of common stocks. 

There is after all nothing perhaps 
very hazardous in the idea. As com- 
pared with the traditional financing 
by mortgages and bonds, it involves 
no inflation: no more of the public’s 


funds need be involved in any par- 
ticular project. Indeed, notable 
economies are possible, for it is less 
expensive to float a sound, well- 
backed stock issue, than to pay the 
fees and premiums on first and sec- 
ond mortgages. The more people 
want a security, the easier it is to 
sell, and the less the selling cost. 
Under the traditional plan many 
building projects were financed al- 
most entirely by the investing public, 
with the operator contributing little 
but his nerve. In the plan sponsored 
by the National City Company, the 
projectors put up a substantial 
amount of their own funds. 

In the case of this particular issue, 
75 per cent. of the funds required 
will come from sale to the public of 
units of $6 cumulative preferred 
stock carrying a bonus of common 
stock share for share. Twenty-five 
per cent. will be put up by the 
backers in return for second pre- 
ferred stock, each share of which 
will carry three shares of common. 
Funds to insure completion of the 
project will be deposited with the 
National City Bank. Additional 
common will issue to the U. S. R. 
Management Corporation to insure 
continuity of management. 

By the operations of a sinking 
fund, a definite proportion of the 
first preferred will be retired by 
1938, and the entire issue of second 
preferred will be extinguished by 
1941. Thereafter, dividends may be 
expected on the common stock. The 
investing public is invited not only to 
secure 6 per cent. on its money at 
once, but a 50 per cent. ownership of 
lands and buildings, future divi- 
dends, and pfofits from appreciation. 

“One of the most important fea- 
tures,” said H. S. Black, chairman 
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of U. S. Realty, “is that we offer the 
investor a security which represents 
a thoroughly protected ownership in- 
terest in a building. If operating 
expenses and taxes are met—and it 
is inconceivable that income should 
fall below that requirement—there 
is no chance of anybody taking that 
interest away from him. Through 
the common stock, he obtains an op- 
portunity to share in increased 
values, resulting from the apprecia- 
tion of the land and the profits from 
the operation of the building.” 

It is obvious that this plan of con- 
struction financing might be abused. 
Irresponsible interests may offer in- 
secure “‘securities” just as in other 
lines. The safeguard is that prime 
rule of investment, the sponsorship. 

The financing of building con- 
struction by means of a public stock 
offering, is an important step in 
financial and investment evolution. 
Business has been going ahead de- 
spite increasing interest rates and 
dear money. 

If the constructlon industry can so 
adjust itself to changing conditions 
that high interest rates no longer 
mean a slowing up in the financing 
of its continued progress, it is indi- 
cative of a further alteration in the 
tradition that high interest rates fore- 
tell a depression. 

Whether such an end is attained, 
the movement is of itself important 
in the realm of banking and _con- 
struction. That it is something more 
than an experiment is shown by the 
statement of the United States Realty 
& Improvement Company: “This 
particular offering is expected to be 
the forerunner of a series of opera- 
tions, which, over the next year, may 
reach an aggregate of upwards of 
$100,000,000.” 


Lagging in Road Building? 


By Forrest Dunne 


good roads system are some- 

times brought up short by per- 
sons of an historical turn of mind 
with the assertion that only one-sixth 
of the total certified mileage in this 
country has been surfaced, and that 
the United States is still relatively far 
behind the ancient Romans in the 
mileage of finished roads. 

Federal records show that in con- 
tinental United States there is con- 
siderably in excess of three million 
miles of highway. The certified mile- 
age—listed by State and county au- 
thorities—t otals 2,887;928 miles. 
Records from the same sources re- 
veal a total of 575,000 miles of sur- 
faced roads, but not all of this is 
modern by any means. 

Both Federal and State records 
show that the total of hard surfaced 
roads suitable for modern traffic— 
concrete, brick, stone block, or mac- 


A MERICANS boasting of their 





adam on concrete base—is little more 
than 100,000 miles. This includes 
about 75,000 miles on the Federal 
aid system, which had been con- 
structed up to the end of 1927. The 
total length of the Federal system is 
200,563 miles. 

From 1916 to 1927 the Federal 
government expended $544,884,911 
for highway building, while the ap- 
propriation in 1928 was $71,000,000. 
This represents but a small percent- 
age of the total expenditures for new 
highways, as is indicated by the fact 
that in 1927 the State, county and 
local sums invested in good roads 
amounted to $1,123,607,055. This 
was the fifth year since 1921 in which 
expenditures for road building ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars. In 1920— 
when records of such expenditures 
were not complete, the total was esti- 
mated at half a billion dollars. In 
every year since then the billion 
dollar mark has been exceeded. 
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f : Manufacturers who are studying of greater than average per capita business drama in the world’s his- 
' western markets are deciding that wealth. tory and in the not far distant future. 
if they want their growth in volume But even more promising is the San Francisco Bay, the value of 
¥ to parallel the developmentof these rapiddevelopmentofmodernwants whose water-borne tonnage exceeds 
4 markets, they mustserve themfrom by the multitudes in lands that all other United States harbors ex- 
# within. Shipping from the east en- face the Pacific Ocean—900,000,000 cept one, is the natural gateway to 
tails needless delay and expense. people who are learning to useand __ these lands bordering the Pacific. 
. Likewise shipping from any cor- desire American products. Here is Thus basic facts support the se- 
; : ner of this territory is uneconomic to be the theatre of the greatest lection of Sgn Francisco as head- 
1 ‘ and costly. Thus San Francisco is quarters city by the leading inter- 
7 4 becoming more and more the busi- ests in finance, shipping, lumber, 
" Hi ness, commercial and manufactur- | railroads, oil, insurance, hydro- 
: : ing headquarters of the Pacific electricity, manufacturing and dis- 
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Coast area. 11,000,000 people west 
of the Rockies may be served most 
quickly and effectively from San 
Francisco. Its own area contains 
within a radius of 150 miles half the 
people of California, and within an 
hour’s radius 1,600,000 consumers 


IN CALIFORNIA 
~“W HERE LIFE 


IS BETTER’ 
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CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept 903 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 











tributing. These facts and others 
of equal importance are presented 
conservatively in a new book, “Why 
Manufacturers Choose San Fran- 
cisco”, which will be sent to busi- 
ness executives with the compli- 
ments of San Francisco’s citizens 
and institutions. 


Send the book, “Why Manufacturers 


Choose San Francisco” to: 





Address 
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It was obvious, if America were to 
achieve anything in the war, that 
workers must be working instead of 
being constantly on strike for higher 
wages. This end was accomplished 
through the War Labor Board. 

This board was composed of rep- 
resentatives of workers and employ- 
ers. It did not make strikes unlaw- 
ful, but it devised a way of keeping 
workers at work while they were 
striking. It did this through prom- 
ising to settle every dispute, not ac- 
cording to the ancient notions of 
arbitration which consisted usually of 
splitting the difference between the 
demands of the warring parties, but 
upon a basis of a living wage, a liv- 
ing wage being defined as a wage 
sufficient to keep a family of five in 
reasonable health and comfort. 

Employers were fairly dazed at 
first by the working out of this prin- 
ciple. In one of the first contests, 
William H. Taft, who had been 
chosen by the employers as one of 
the joint chairmen of the Board, 
decided that certain street-car em- 
ployees should get several cents an 
hour more than they were striking 
for. Employers cried that such tac- 
tics would be their ruin. 


UT it was not their ruin: for 

workers with such buying power 
bought so well that business gen- 
erally prospered. There was much 
criticism of this extravagance and 
“thrift campaigns” were launched. 
But the thrift campaigners were real- 
ly not promoting thrift. They were 
simply exhorting the workers to lend 
their money to the government, so 
that the government might buy ex- 
travagantly or lend it in turn to some 
other government so that it might 
buy. 

Through co-ordinating her ma- 
chinery of production, and financing 
consumption, America was able to 
wage this war and come through, to 
all appearances, more prosperous than 
ever. 

Did she learn her lesson? History 
will say she did, but she did not 
learn it immediately. She discovered 
that competition was of no use at 
all in war. In a great national 
emergency, she learned, there must 
be co-ordination. In such an emer- 
gency, she discovered, relatively in- 
efficient units by working together 
can achieve much more than a num- 
ber of very efficient units working 
against each other. Practically all 
that America did achieve, in fact, 
was achieved during the nine months 
in which she had an industrial ad- 
ministration: and these achievements 
not only surprised the world but sur- 
prised America and surprised the 
very executives who organized the 
task. 


ica in peace. The moment the 
Armistice was signed, the War In- 
dustries Board was dissolved, and 
there was no longer an industrial ad- 
ministration. 

The thought in everybody’s mind, 
was to “get back to normalcy.” The 
war was over and it was up to every- 
body now to get ahead of everybody 
else. 

Germany, our greatest foreign 
competitor, was down and out; and 
that, we supposed, would give us a 
great advantage. The other nations, 
too, were in nearly as bad shape. 
Everybody would have to buy every- 
thing from America, and there was 
no limit apparently to the business 
we could do. 

That people who are in bad shape 
can not buy much did not, seemingly, 
occur to us. One of our leading bank 
presidents, in fact, visited Europe at 
the time: and because he reported 
that there was no market there, un- 
less Americans were prepared to.ex- 
tend long-term credits on a scale that 
they had not yet dreamed of doing, 
he became discredited throughout our 
business world and even lost his job 
with the bank. 

Everybody believed that there 
would be a market for almost any- 
thing: and as long as everybody be- 
lieved that, there was. But it was not 
a consumers’ market. It was a spec- 
ulator’s market. People bought every- 
thing they could, not to use but to 
sell. There was no attempt to relate 
production to consumption, nor to the 
purchasing power of the ultimate 
consumer. On the theory that any- 
one who had anything to sell could 
sell it, merchants contracted with 
manufacturers everywhere to make 
them something—it did not matter 
much what it was. 


HERE was, it must be admitted, 

a fairly large consumers’ market 

in America, too. For the labor unions 
made the most of the situation and 
demanded the highest wages they 
could get. All in ‘all, there was a 
condition which looked, on the sur- 
face. very much like real prosperity. 
But the bubble burst with the de- 
flation of 1920. The deflation had 
to come: for wealth, after all, does 
not consist of piles of manufactured 
goods but of goods which people 
want to consume and have some 
chance of consuming. An individual 
may make money playing poker, but 
a human society can not; not even 
if it uses overcoats and umbrellas 
and other very useful things as chips. 
In order that real wealth shall in- 
crease indefinitely, actual consump- 
tion must increase indefinitely; and 
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Co-ordination Made America 


(Continued from page 17) 


But no one, unless it was a dream- 
er here and there, perceived that all 
of this had any application to Amer- 


expansion of credit to sellers with- 
out a corresponding expansion of 
credit to the consumers can not go on 
forever. 

American industry did not col- 
lapse completely. Real business, es- 
pecially those modern corporations 
which had come to grasp the service 
principle, came through fairly well. 
To thousands of over-night million- 
aires, however, and to millions of 
workers, the situation was tragic. 

Business men who did not under- 
stand business blamed the labor 
unions for their plight, but real busi- 
ness men knew better. One could 
hear agitation everywhere for a gen- 
eral war on labor. “Now is the time,” 
it was often remarked, “to bring 
them (the workers) to their knees.” 

Real business men had learned bet- 
ter. They had learned, for one 
thing, that workers can not work 
well when they are on their knees, 
and that they cannot buy much when 
they have no money. So the agita- 
tion ended where it began: and 1921 
to 1926 was marked as a period in 
which real wages were generally 
raised’ from year to year while the 
actual cost of living fell. 


HESE were years of marvellous 

prosperity. That they were 
years of serious social problems and 
culminated in the strange phenome- 
non of “profitless prosperity” is also 
true: but America had learned some 
great lessons from the war and was 
applying this new knowledge. 

America had learned, for instance, 
the economic secret of high wages. 
High wages had been a mere acci- 
dent in the early days. Later they 
were looked upon as an incident to 
the protective tariff. Still later they 
had been maintained by the labor 
unions in a bitter class war. After 
that, there was the industrial demon- 
stration made by Henry Ford (who, 
by the way, never lost an oppor- 
tunity to ridicule the protective tariff) 
and then there was the principle of 
the living wage adopted with such 
wonderful results by the only indus- 
trial administration the country had 
ever had. 

The innermost thoughts of Big 
Business were now projected far be- 
vond the idea of the living wage. 
Owen D. Young, who typified the 
new leadership of this period, startled 
the business world by his eloquent 
advocacy of the “cultural wage.” It 
was no longer a matter of labor’s 
tight to live in such a way as to par- 
ticipate most effectively in the work 
of production but of labor’s right to 
full participation in all the advan- 
tages which this new order could 
bring to all. Labor, as this new type 
of capitalist saw it, was no longer to 
be the servant of capital but capital 
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All the vital facts and figures ready 
for your inspection every day at nine 


OW often do you get a bird’s-eye view of 

your business? How often do you get the 

facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 


Once a month? Once a week? 
Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 

With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product ot 


Gert CQ iice Fauipment (czporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Lift the lid from your business 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 

Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 

Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 
your business. 













General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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was to be employed by labor; since 
“labor” after all, is but another term 
for functioning human life. 

America had also learned the serv- 
ice principle. _The successful indus- 
tries all recognized by this time that 
the purpose of business is not profits, 
any more than the purpose of chil- 
dren is the gratification of the par- 
ental instincts. The purpose of busi- 
ness, it was now apparent, was the 
supplying .of human wants; and the 
acknowledged business leaders were 
not profit-chasers at all, but men who 
had discovered some human need and 
were organizing all available re- 
sources to answer it with the least 
‘possible cost to human life. 

America had also learned to relate 
production to consumption; and with 
the increasing prosperity from 1921 
on, there was a constant decrease in 
speculation in commodities. It was 
a period of “hand-to-mouth” buying, 
but of larger scale buying than ever. 
Industries and businesses are learn- 
ing to turn their products over quick- 
ly and to keep everything in constant 
flow. 

America had also learned the value 
of standardization and simplification. 
The wild orgy of planless produc- 
tion in 1919, and the breakdown of 
1920 were followed by the adoption, 
in industry after industry, of uni- 
form standards, not as to the finished 
product but in a thousand and one 
details of construction. Nails, screws, 
wood and metal parts, valves, connec- 
tions, wires, pipes—all these things 
could be produced much more effi- 
ciently when standards were agreed 
upon, without in any way interfering 
with the consumer’s desire for a dis- 
tinct product. 


HERE was a theory, advanced 

by many literary folk, that Amer- 

ica was becoming standardized. With 
a Woolworth store in every village, 
with 15,000,000 Fords, all alike, to 
ride in, and fixed styles decreed for 
everybody by a little committee of 
clothing manufacturers, it was argued 
that Americans would soon all be 
turned out according to the same pat- 
tern ; and if one wanted to see variety 
in human life, he would have to visit 
some country which had not yet suc- 
cumbed to the rule of the machine. 
But it was only a theory. As a 
matter of fact, there were more dif- 
ferent kinds of people in America 
than any civilization had ever dis- 
played before. Even children in some 
family, even twins, went their sepa- 
rate ways. People began everywhere 


to indulge their special tastes. Drab 
uniformity became unfashionable. 


Color, for the first time, came into 
American life. A new interest in art 


appeared; architecture and interior 
decoration assumed a new importance 
in domestic and in business buildings. 
People acted this way in America, 
because they could. Due to the im- 
mense wealth which co-ordination 


and standardization made possible, 
people had money enough to express 
themselves. It was in the poverty- 
stricken countries that human life 
was standardized; where everybody 


lived much as everybody else lived, , 


because everybody had to live on 
such a small income that there was 
only one practical way to spend it. 

Yes, America had learned the les- 
sons of the war. But she could not 
apply the new knowledge to the ex- 
tent that it had been applied in war- 
time, for there was no industrial ad- 
ministration now. Competition be- 
tween inefficient units of industry 
had been succeeded by competition 
between efficient units. Everybody 
of consequence in these new units 
knew the value of co-ordination. All 
knew how much more service they 
could give the public, if only com- 
plete co-ordination were possible. 
They even knew how prosperity 
might be made permanent and how 
everybody might have a permanent 
share in it, how unemployment could 
practically be abolished and every- 
body permitted, not only to do his bit 
for this prosperity, but to get high 
wages while doing so. 

But the war was over now, and 
this could not be done. It was illegal. 
The Sherman Law was again the law 
of the land. It was a crime to get 
together to restrain trade so that it 
would run in the direction that every- 
body wanted it to go. 

They had to watch their step—Big 
Businesses, institutes and trade asso- 
ciations alike. They had to go on co- 
ordinating, that was inevitable, but 
they had to do it in fear and 





Simple Arithmetic 


HE statement of an executive 
that he earned $100,000 a year 
was challenged. 

“T know that your business earned 
that much,” said the doubter, “but it 
was earned by your employees. No 
one man can earn that much money 
in a year as a manufacturer.” 

“These are the facts,” was the re- 
ply. “When I took over the busi- 
ness seven years ago it was losing 
money. With the same number of 
employees, who now receive higher 
wages for shorter hours, the factory 
last year showed a net profit of 
$100,000. The old business had gone 
on year after year producing the 
same kind of goods by obsolete 
methods. No thought was put into 
‘styling’ and eventually the day came 
when the business had to be sold or 
abandoned. 

“To-day with improved machinery 
and methods the same force produces 
30 per cent. more goods and of a 
kind that are more marketable. I 
was responsible for the changes that 
converted a loss into a profit last 
year of $100,000. Who earned that 
money if I didn’t ?” 
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trembling, lest the government get 
after them for violation of a law 
which Congress had passed forty 
years before, in answer to a public 
clamor which the public by this time 
had utterly forgotten. 


NFORTUNATELY, this amaz- 

ing chapter of American history, 
still so clear in every business man’s 
memory, does not appear as yet in 
any of our school text-books : and the 
young college graduate, about to en- 
ter into business life, sees little rela- 
tion between what he has learned in 
school and the things which he now 
must learn if he is to function ade- 
quately in the business world. 

Even business men, although well 
aware that great changes have oc- 
curred in recent years, are likely to 
be quite unaware of the forces which 
have been operating to bring about 
the change. Frequently, therefore, 
they take up new ideas by compulsion 
rather than through understanding ; 
and their failure to see the whole 
great social drama constantly op- 
erates to inhibit them in playing their 
respective roles. 

Those with advanced ideas meet 
with opposition and protest, and be- 
come discouraged, while those of 
conservative disposition become 
alarmed. The difference in view- 
point is too often set down as per- 
sonal, and utterly useless arguments 
ensue. What is needed is not argu- 
ment, nor a change in temperament, 
but a simple knowledge of what has 
been happening. 

There is a place for both radica: 
and conservative thinking in busi- 
ness to-day, but the radicals and con- 
servatives should not be at war. They 
should and must be allies if America 
is to realize her potentialities: and 
they can be allies as soon as it is once 
perceived that business is not and 
can not be a “system” but is an ever- 
flowing, ever-evolving expression of 
ever-changing human relationships, 
in which both past and future are 
continually mingling to form an ever- 
changing present. 





ULTITUDES of people do 
not half respect their work. 
They look upon it as a disagreeable 
necessity for providing bread and 
butter, clothing and shelter—as un- 
avoidable drudgery—instead of as a 
great man builder, a great life uni- 
versity for the development of man- 
hood and womanhood. The man 
who has not learned the secret of 
taking the drudgery out of his task 
by flinging his whole soul into it, has 
not learned the first principles of suc- 
cess or happiness. It is perfectly 
possible to so exalt the most ordin- 
ary business, by bringing to it the 
spirit of a master, as to make of it 
a dignified vocation——Orrison Swett 
Marden. 


* 
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HOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 


Accounting is the uncrowded pro- 
fession. It is a highly paid profes- 
sion. For years the opportunity in 
Accounting has been extraordinary. 
The demand for capable Accountants 
exceeds the supply. Men who are 
adequately trained in Accounting 
are so rare that if one concern does 
not recognize their value and reward 
it, there are scores of others that will. 

Besides being profitable, Accounting is 
fascinating. As an Accountant you are the 
trusted adviser of big business men. You are 
always in the confidence of the owners because 
you are at the throttle of profit control. 

Accounting gives you a new viewpoint in 
business. It gives you a bird’s-eye view of 
business as a whole. It gives you fresh enthu- 
siasm for your work—enthusiasm which comes 
from your new insight into financial programs. 


At 45 he made a fresh start 


You will find inspiration in the story of Mr. 
A. T. Hull of Bristol, Virginia. 

In the spring of 1918 he was working at a 
meagre salary. Suddenly, at the age of 45, 
he realized that he had wasted many of the 
best years of his life. 

Mr. Hull decided to make up for his years 
of lost opportunity. He enrolled with the 
International Accountants Society. It was 
the beginning of a new life for him. Upon 
completion of the course, he became Auditor 
of Emory & Henry College in Emory, Vir- 
ginia, at the same time building up a private 
practice in Public Accounting work. He re- 
ceived his certificate as a Certified Public 
Accountant and increased his income 100%. 


His sons did not wait 
until they were 45 
His own success assured, Mr. Hull resolved 


~ How to become an Accountant 


that his two sons should not waste the golden 
years of opportunity as he had done. 

They enrolled, and later Mr. Hull wrote us: 
“*One of my sons has just secured his C. P. A. 
certificate from the State of Virginia and is 
now practicing with me. The other is now 
taking your Course, and I expect him shortly 
to secure a certificate and attain full member- 
ship in the firm.” 








Get this FREE BOOK if 
you would like to know 


How you can get a better position 


How you can become an accountant 
—— interfering with your present 
‘wor 


How you can increase your income 
How you can shorten the path to success 


How you can find the greatest opportu- 
nities in the Accounting field 


How to tell what sort of Accounting 
you should specialize in 


How much money Accountants make 


How to test your present knowledge of 
Accounting 


How totelliftraining in Accounting will 
benefit you in your present position 
How you can learn Accounting in your 

spare time at home 


How this training in Accounting can be 
made to fit your individual needs 


How to prepare for the C. P. A. exam- 
ination 


How much this training in Accounting 
costs you 


How to enroll 




















The same opportunity that brought success 
to Mr. Hull, and opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity to his two sons, is yours for the asking. 

Fortunately you can learn Accounting 
while you carry on your regular business. The 
International Accountants Society has made 
this possible. In only a few hours a week, and 
at moderate expense, you can learn this fas- 
cinating profession. 


In the last twenty-six years thousands of 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Says one man who sent for 
this book: 

“T owe my all to the International 

Accountants Society. My income 
has increased over 300%.” 

Hueu J. Davey. Jr., Auditor 
Robbins Body Corp. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


men have trained themselves in Accountancy. 
They have enrolled with the International 
Accountants Society. They are now making 
more money than they ever made before. 


The International Accountants Society was 
organized in 1903. It is conducted by a group 
of prominent Certified Public Accountants, 
among whom are John B. Tanner, C. P. A., 
formerly president of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Accountancy; Stephen Gilman, 
B.S.C.,C.P.A., prominent author of financial 
textbooks; Jefferson H. Millsaps, A. B., B.S., 
LL. B., J. D., C. P. A., member of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting; Paul W. Pinkerton, Ph. B., 
C. P. A., formerly President of the American 
Society of Certified Public Accountants; and. 
William T. Sunley, C. P. A., formerly Presi- 
dent, Michigan Association of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. 


Send for the facts 


There is not room enough on this page to tell 
you all the wonderful things Accounting can 
do for you. But the interesting 80-page book 
shown above gives you all the facts. 


This book gives you all sorts of interesting 
information about the great and growing pro- 
fession of Accounting. It tells you how you 
can qualify easily, quickly, inexpensively, and 
without interfering with your present work. 

If you are the sort of man who wants to lift 
himself forever out of the class of men of 
which there are too many, into the class of 
men of which there are too few, you should 
send for this book immediately. Do not put 
it off. Do not delay. There is no cost. There 
is no obligation. 


Mail the coupon now. 





To Tue INTERNATIONAL AcCcounTANTS Society, Inc. 
$411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free, ‘‘ How To Learn AccounTING,” 
and tell me how I can increase my income as 
your other students have done. 


Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Business Position. 





Street 





City State 












adver om Out 
for the 1 ariff 


By Chester M. Wright 


MERICAN 
organized la- 
bor has come 


out of the mists of 

equivocation in the 

field of tariff making 

and has taken an organized, open and 
bold stand for protection. 

Time was when all good progres- 
sives—or most of them—held that 
protective tariff was a weapon of 
reaction and that view was so largely 
held or feared in labor’s ranks that, 
except for isolated organizations, 
labor left the tariff alone as an issue. 
The labor movement, as a whole, 
went no farther than to offer its 
moral support to single organizations 
in support of isolated tariff schedules. 

But a change has come about. 
Labor has not gone in for high tariff 
as a panacea, nor has it swallowed 
high protection as a dogma to cover 
all cases. But it has, by and large, 
come to regard tariff making as 
something in which it must have a 
deep interest and through which it 
must seek protection against impor- 
tations coming from lands where 
labor costs are low. 

The story is important to American 
industry and commerce. Let us get 
at it from the beginning. Some years 
ago labor won a great struggle when 
Congress placed rigid restrictions 
upon immigration. Through this re- 
striction America shut out the low 
wage workers who had swarmed into 
the country to bear the heavy burdens 
of back-breaking labor, to sleep 
three shifts to a bed, to consume as 
little as possible, to remain alien and 
to send to the home land large parts 
of their earnings. 


MERICA’S amazing develop- 
ment of machine processes, 
chemical processes and mass produc- 
tion, synchronized with the slacking 
tide of immigrants and the country 
continued to pour out larger and 
larger volumes of commodities with 
less and less human labor power ap- 
plied in muscle form. To meet the 
growing flood and, as it believed, 
help maintain and enlarge American 
prosperity, labor took its stand for 
higher wages and the five-day week. 
Its belief was and is that consuming 
power must keep pace with produc- 
ing power and that permanent pros- 
perity must be built in America and 
not out of what other nations can 
give us, either by way of taking our 
exports or borrowing our money. 
ut something was needed that 
would bring quicker results, in the 
view of studious labor leaders. In 
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HE writer of this timely 

revelation of labor’s new 
tactics to protect American 
wage standards is a Washing- 
ton journalist and for many 
years the trusted assistant of 
the leaders of the labor move- 
ment. What he says of the 
meaning of this determined 
and well organized effort to 
fix tariffs on a valuation based 
on American production costs 
is important to business men 

and manufacturers. 
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June, 1928, Matthew Woll, generally 
rated as one of the far-seeing leaders 
of labor, a vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
president of the rapidly growing 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, called together the heads of a 
dozen big national and international 
unions engaged in work upon prod- 
ucts affected by import competition. 

These representatives formed what 
is called America’s Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference. They spent 
the Summer and the early Autumn 
in perfecting their organization, 
gathering statistics and planning their 
methods of operation. By the time 
the American Federation of Labor 
met in November ir New Orleans 
the new organization was ready to 
make public announcement of its ex- 
istence, to declare its purposes and 
to take part in every activity having 
to do with tariff. It then held an an- 
nounced meeting and threw not a 
little consternation into the ranks of 
some who had for years regarded the 
tariff field as their own. 


That there may be an accurate 
idea as to the scope of labor’s organ- 
ized interest and participation in 


tariff activities, let us list the men 
and organizations which make up the 
new labor tariff organization. 
Matthew Woll is, of course, the 
president. The organization engaged 


Michael J. Flynn, of 
Boston, a former 
newspaperman, long 
known as one of the 
most effective men in 
the labor movement 
for getting things done, as its execu- 
tive secretary. The other officers and 
the organizations represented are: 


James Maloney, vice president, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association; Charles L. 
Baine, secretary, Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union; I. M. Ornburn, treasurer, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union; James M. 
Duffy, president, Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters; Martin Lawlor, secretary treas- 
urer, United Hatters of America; Rudolph 
Heinl, treasurer, United Wall Paper 
Crafts; John C. Curley, president, Ameri- 
can Wire Weavers’ Protective Associa- 
tion; James Wilson, president, Pattern 
Makers’ League. 


Frank Kasten, president, Brick and Clay 
Workers; William Kohn, president, Up- 
holsterers International Union; John B. 
Haggerty, president, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; Philip Bock, presi- 
dent, Lithographers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 


Other organizations interested are the 
Bricklayers, Masons and _ Plasterers’ 
Brotherhood, the National Association of 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, the 
International Typographical Union, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, In- 
ternational Pocket Book Makers, Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers. 

It may be said that this is just one 
more high tariff organization, but 
that is-not the case. In the first place, 
the officers make it clear, repeating it 
ceremoniously and even unceremo- 
niously, that the labor organization 
has no connection with any other 
tariff group or organization. It will 
not support any effort for tariff of 
any kind unless the protection is in- 
tended to guard the wage earners in 
the industry. Here are no seekers of 
tariff for profit-making purposes. 


“6 UR purpose is to secure ade- 

quate protection for wage 
earners so that their jobs, their wages 
and their working conditions may be 
safeguarded and so that their pur- 
chasing power may be what America 
requires for the benefit of the na- 
tion,” said President Woll. 


One of the first declarations of the 
new organization was in favor of an 
American valuation. Tariffs at pres- 
ent are fixed on foreign valuation. 
This has led to many serious dif- 
ficulties. The present act stipulates 
that American treasury agents must 
have access to the books of foreign 
firms in order to fix the valuation of 
goods intended for the United States. 
If a foreign firm refuses permission 
for such examination, the goods of 
that firm may be barred from 
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‘Wiheon Business Is — 


The Railroads Go! 


There is no more speculative rail- 
road building. New lines are planned 
only to tap districts known to offer 
immediate freight business; and the 
lines are not built until government 
commissions are satisfied that the 
business in sight amply justifies the 
construction —in other words, until 
the railroad is actually needed by the 
territory in question. 

A few years ago the Florida Ever- 
glades were a region of lake and 
swamp, originating no freight busi- 
ness whatever. Recently both the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida 
East Coast Railway have built lines 
into the Everglades. Today, they 
are extending both lines around the 
south shore of Lake Okeechobee to 
meet at the Miami Canal. 

The reason for these extensions 
is not far to seek. The great new 
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«Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





CANE INDUSTRIES 






Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Florida “Sugar Bowl” is being rap- 
idly developed. The Everglades, 
after many years of drainage oper- 
ations, are being made available for 
agriculture. The black, muck lands, 
built up through many centuries of 
overflow and deposit of silt and the 
decay of vegetable matter, are among 
the most fertile on earth and ideal for 
the growing of sugar cane. 

The Southern Sugar Company 
owns 125,000 acres of these lands 
and has put two sugar mills in 
operation. This is but the begin- 
ning of a vast and varied develop- 
ment. The interesting story of the 
Southern Sugar Company’s organ- 
ization and objects and of the South 
Coast Company’s participation in 
the Louisiana sugar-growing indus- 
try is told in an illustrated booklet 
which will be mailed at your request. 
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America for one year. That penalty 
has been applied in only fifteen cases 
in eleven countries and such a storm 
of diplomatic protest followed those 
cases that at present examination of 
foreign books has practically stopped 
and the law, in that respect, is just 
about a dead letter. 

The labor tariff organization holds 
that the present law, by basing im- 
port duties on foreign costs, favors 
the low-wage nations, such as 
Czecho-Slovakia in Europe 
and Japan in the Orient, 
while penalizing such nations 
as England, France and Ger- 
many, from the stock of 
which came the major por- 
tion of the American popu- 
lation. Labor’s tariff organ- 
ization leaders contend that 
an American valuation, fix- 
ing the tariff on a valuation 
based on American produc- 
tion costs, including Ameri- 
can wages, would favor the 
countries now the victims of 
a foreign valuation which 
places the lowest duties on 
goods containing the lowest 
labor cost. 

It is the further conten- 
tion of the labor leaders that 
if the law in this respect can 
be changed some really 
serious diplomatic situations 
will be solved and some grave fu- 
ture troubles obviated. “For every 
reason, diplomatic as well as eco- 
nomic,” said President Woll, “this 
basis of valuation must be changed. 
American valuation means putting 
upon imported goods a valuation of 
what like goods made in the United 
States would cost.” 

The new tariff organization holds 
that there is as much menace to 
Americans standards in permitting 
the entry of floods of goods produced 
by cheap labor as there was in permit- 
ting the entry of hordes of low wage 
workers, and perhaps more. It is 
labor’s view that the tariff position 
now taken is but a logical extension 
of the position long held in regard to 
immigration. Nor does labor feel 
that there is anything selfish in the 
tariff position now taken. 

“It is for the welfare of the whole 
nation that we are looking,” Mr. 
Woll continued. “America is show- 
ing the world how a nation can bring 
to its population the benefits of great 
creative power and ability, how good 
wages can be paid and how men and 
women can have time to rest, to play, 
to learn and to enjoy the finer things 
of life. It is no selfish business to 
remove anything that threatens the 
fulfillment of this ideal. 

“European workers cannot lift 
themselves by dragging us down. 
They will be best helped to better 
things if we keep our standards high. 
That we propose to do and there is 
scarcely any person in our country 
who does not now agree that this aim 
is the right aim.” 





J. M. Duffy 








C. L. Baine 


The new tariff organization has 
participated actively and with much 
energy in the tariff bearings that for 
several weeks have been in progress 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Labor men, in long pro- 
cession, have testified, fortified with 
the best statistics and with briefs that 
have drawn commendation from 
many committee members, 

It is not too much to say that this 


Labor Men Who 
Lead in the Drive 
Against Imports 
of Low Cost 
Goods 





William Kohn 


new instrument in tariff making has 
blown a new breath upon the pro- 
cedure. It is an admitted fact that 
there has been no clearer, better pre- 
pared or effective testimony given in 
the hearings than that offered by 
these labor officials who have gone 
into the hearings with a dignity that 
would have been impossible without 
organization and without a definite 
public declaration of purpose and of 
independence of other organizations. 

Facts no less than amazing have 
been brought out. One of these is 
that American wage earners in some 
cases are in direct competition with 
foreign wage earners who are paid 
as low as 9 cents a day. Another is 
that in many cases American capital 
has gone abroad to operate plants at 
foreign labor costs, shipping their 





ABOR’S interest in the 

tariff is comparatively 
recent. A long list of appear- 
ances before the House Ways 
and Means Committee shows 
an imposing array of manu- 
facturers, from chemicals to 
darning needles, seeking pro- 
tection. Forses will have in 
future issues articles from the 
leaders of American business 
seeking to find the median 
point that will give the best 
results for our prosperity. 


M. J. Flynn 








Matthew Woll 
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entire output back into the United 
States in competition with American 
wages and other production costs. 
Another is that American corpora- 
tions have been found operating 
plants in low-wage countries from 
which they shipped supplies for their 
own businesses into the United 
States. And another is that in some 
cases, of which potteries are an ex- 
ample, low-wage foreign competition 
has entirely closed some 
American places of produc- 
tion and employment. 

William Green, President 
of the American Federation 
of Labor has given the move- 
ment his heartiest support 
from the outset. The Fed- 
eration as a whole contains 
many organizations having 
no interest in tariff and that 
is the reason for the forma- 
tion of a separate organiza- 
tional entity having within 
its ranks only organizations 
engaged in trades affected by 
unions. 

There are to-day about 
twenty national and interna- 
tional unions in the tariff or- 
ganization. These represent 
practically the entire strength 

‘of organized labor in manu- 
facture in the United States. 
The organizations, President 

Woll says, will remain permanently 

in the field and its executive secre- 
tary will remain alert, not only close 
to the doings of Congress, but close 
to the doings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Again American labor has 
shown its striking difference from 

European labor, this being a readi- 

ness to utilize every means to work 
within the institutions of the country 
to improve the lot of the masses, 


rather than to attack those institu- 
tions. 





Reserve Board Replies 


oe aoe to a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Senate asking for sug- 
gestions for legislation to check the 
excessive use of credit in stock mar- 
ket speculation, the Federal Reserve 
Board stated. 

“This whole matter is engaging 
the earnest attention and efforts of 
the Federal Reserve Board. If it 
should develop that the board, 
through exercise of the powers 
granted under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve act, or through co- 
operation with the Federal Reserve 
and member banks, should be unable 
to bring about a solution of the 
problem which has awakened the 
concern alike of the Senate, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the general 
body of public opinion, it will be glad 
to give consideration to the possibili- 
ties of remedies by way of legisla- 
tion.” 
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“What would have been a tedious, 
monotonous task for some high- 
priced man 25 now done under his 
supervision, by a junior clerk” 


THE following letter from A. §. Van Benthuysen, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the Press Publishing Company, 
publishers of The World, New York, gives clearly the 
progressive, modern point of view responsible for the 
remarkable success of the Todd Check Signers: 
“About a year ago we started paying our employees 
by check. As your representatives know, we had a very 
difficult and complicated problem, to solve before we 
could effect the change. With thousands of checks 
weekly, machinery that could reduce the physical work 
was essential. Human energy can be used to far better 


advantage than doing work that can be done faster 
and as well, if not better, by a machine. 


“We installed a Todd Check Signer and a Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph and have never had any 
reason to regret the act. What would have been a 
tedious, monotonous task for some high-priced man 
is now done, under his supervision, by a junior clerk. 
The time involved is infinitesimal as compared with 
the time that would be necessary were we dependent 
upon old-fashioned methods. 


“From our own experience of the past year we can- 
not recommend the equipment too highly to any corpo- 
ration issuing large quantities of checks.” 

Modern banks and businesses recognize the impor- 
tance of conserving executives’ time and energy. The 
extremely fast, dependable Todd Check Signers are 
in service everywhere, signing 7500 to 9000 checks 
an hour with the most nearly non-counterfeitable signa- 
ture known! Endorsements are constantly coming in 
from prominent banks, business offices, industries, pub- 
lic utilities, and state and municipal treasuries. Every 
type of check user hails this remarkable new device 
as one of the greatest achievements of time and labor 
saving in the history of modern business. 


Have a Todd representative demonstrate this marvel 
of modern commerce. Read what the country’s great- 
est banks and businesses say about the Todd Check 
Signer. Get in touch with the Todd representative in 
your city or mail us the coupon and we will send you 
some of the very interesting literature we have pre- 
pared on this great new machine. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est.:1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, the New Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 








Press Publishing Company's Comment 
on the Todd Check Signer 

















Todd Check Signer equipped with Stand and Stacker. Stand 
permits operator to remain seated and control the machine 
with a foot treadle, watching the stacking process in a mirror. 














The Stacker mechanically gathers and stacks checks in their 
numerical order. 





THE TODD COMPANY 

.1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about the Todd Check 

Signer. 


3-15-29 


Name 





Address 





Business 














TODD SYSTEM - 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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High Money Rates Have Not Scared 


In January, 1926, the total loans of 
this character were $3,126,000,000. 
Of this amount only $585,000,000 
was reported as being made for the 
account of others—that is, largely 
for corporations with surplus funds 
to loan in the’ call and time money 
market. In January, 1927, total loans 
of this class had fallen to $2,778,- 
000,000, but the portion of this that 
was made for the account of others 
had risen to $741,000,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1928, the total was $3,802,000,- 
000 and the loans for others was up 
to $990,000,000. In January of the 
present year the total stood at $5,- 
443,000,000, and of this amount no 
less than $2,579,000,000 was for the 
account of others. 

Here was an increase in this item 
since January, 1926, of just under 
$2,000,000,000, mostly made up of 
business money that was not needed 
in the normal processes of mantfac- 
ture and trade and was enjoying the 
tremendous yield of this high money 
period by way of 'Wall Street loans. 
It is little wonder that high money 
this time is not looked upon as a 
cause of business depression. 

__ Another set of significant facts is 

found in another line of Federal Re- 
serve figures, those having to do with 
the bank borrowings of business. 
They clearly illustrate a_ relatively 
lessening dependence of industry and 
trade in many quarters upon bank 
loans and consequently a greater free- 
dom from the adverse effects of high 
money. These are the figures given 
by the reporting member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System covering 
their advances to commercial and in- 
dustrial borrowers. 


N 1926 these advances averaged 

$8,505,000,000 monthly. In 1927 
they averaged $8,614,000,000, an in- 
crease of $109,000,000 or 1.2 per 
cent. In 1928 they averaged $8,972,- 
000,000, an increase over 1927 of 
$359,000,000 or 4.1 per cent.. Here 
is a total expansion in this body of 
representative commercial credit of 
only 5.3 per cent. during two years 
of normal national growth and rec- 
ord-breaking prosperity, with demon- 
strably great increases in business ac- 
tivities and volumes that raised the 
1928 records of production and dis- 
tribution above all other years in the 
nation’s history, including particu- 
larly the previous record year 1926. 

The rise in the average price level 
between 1927 and 1928 was 2.4 per 
cent., and assuming that a similar 
ratio of expansion in credit dollars 
would be required tc finance an 
equivalent volume of business on the 
higher price level, this leaves a net 
expansion in this volume of credit of 
only 1.7 per cent. between 1927 and 
1928 in the presence of a general 


(Continued from page 22) 


business expansion estimated at be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. It is not 
proposed, of course, that exact cor- 
relations exist in these data, but they 
are at least suggestively indicative of 
certain large features in the present 
credit situation. 


UMMARIZING, therefore, it 

would seem that high money has 
lost its power either to scare or de- 
press business in the United States 
under conditions that exist in the 
present period, for the following 
reasons : 

Because the rates on business 
money have not run wild along with 
speculation credit rates, as they have 
in previous periods, and there has 
been an ample supply of credit for in- 
dustry and commerce ; 

Because the inflation of stock 
prices, and of credit to carry stocks, 
has not been allowed to drag money 
away from business ; 

Because business is so prosperous 
that it can afford to pay out of its 
higher margins of profits for money 
on the new higher level of rates es- 
tablished in recent months ; 

Because business has accumulated 
tremendous cash surpluses of its 
own available toward financing its 
operations and is thus less dependent 
upon borrowing and upon money 
rates than formerly; 

Because business itself has also be- 
come largely a lender of money and 
through employing surplus funds in 
the high Wall Street money market is 
joying a certain benefit from high 
money instead of being hampered 
and depressed by it; 

Because the advance in business 
money rates is not associated with 
commercial credit inflation connected 
with commodity price inflation and 
over-trading. 

These factors have doubtless modi- 
fied the significance of money and 
money rates in modern business. 

Of course, there are other factors 
of protection in the present situation 
against a business depression. Not- 
ably there is the circumstance already 
alluded to that general commodity 
prices have been and are likely to re- 
main reasonably stable, so that busi- 
ness is not tempted to build up top- 
heavy, speculative inventories bought 
at rising prices with the aid of com- 
mercial credit inflation which in pre- 
vious business cycles, but not in this 
one, has been a major source of high 
money causes. Again, public buying 
power is securely based on good em- 
ployment and wages. These and 
other factors doubtless enter into the 
present situation and in their own 
right strengthen it. The aim here, 
however, is merely to point out the 
new position that money occupies in 
modern business conditions. 





‘gard to the stock market. 


A full view of this new position 
seems to dispel a large part of the 
mystery as to why the United States 
does not suffer a reaction which, un- 
der conditions that have passed away, 
is long overdue. This view seems to 
justify in large ‘measure the confi- 
dence of business that there is nothing 
in the present financial structure of 
American trade and industry proper 
to be shaken and weakened by pres- 
ent money and stock market condi- 
tions. 


The financial structure of general 
business is not, as it was in 1920, in 
such condition that high money is 
liable to abet a wholesale throwing 
overboard of high-price inventories, 
a catastrophic drop in prices, a fever- 
ish further inflation of already 
strained bank credit to tide distressed 
concerns over their difficulties, a dras- 
tic curtailment of industry, a rise in 
unemployment, critical impairment of 
public buying power and progressive 
stagnation in business. 

Although these fateful circum- 
stances are not in the cards to-day in 
respect to general trade and industry, 
it is another question as to whether 
the same confidence is justified in re- 
Price and 
credit inflation doubtless exist there, 
and serious question has been raised 
in more than one responsible quarter 
as to how long Wall Street will be 
able to retain the volume of credit 
from non-banking sources that is 
largely financing its present specula- 
tive structure. One theory holds, in- 
deed, that the great volume of “‘out- 
side money” which has been placed at 
the disposal of stock speculation by 
corporations and others is liable to 
extensive withdrawal which might 
throw such demands from Wall 
Street on the banks that a general 
commercial credit stringency might 
ensue. 


T any rate, the outward state of 
public business mind is the sum 
total of many inward individual states 
of mind, and corporate managements 
on all hands, contemplating the in- 
ternal evidences of the prosperity of 
their own enterprises, such as good 
volumes of business, good profits, 
satisfactory cash positions, freedom 
from burdensome debts and staunch 
inventory positions, are consistently 
complacent. 


If actual internal soundness were 
not thus generally typical of busi- 
ness there could not be the general 
confidence that is manifest to-day. 
As it is, it squares closely with the 
statistics of the matter presented 
herewith as disclosing the reasons 
why high money this time has not 
aroused apprehension of impending 
business reaction. 
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Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 






A few hundreds 
heard Lincoln 


requirements ...A product of the tele- 


T present-day inaugurations of Pres- 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast crowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaket’s 
stand and at strategic points in the 
crowd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
or square or an indoor auditorium. In 
convention halls of hotels, it brings 
the speaker’s voice loud and clear to 
people in the rear seats. 


= 


The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 


phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean quality and service in 
things electrical. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
‘Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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The Big Salary Complex 


FEW years ago a nationally 

organized corporation was 

searching for a sales manager. 
The company was on the eve of a big 
campaign and wanted a man, who, 
not only would adapt himself quickly 
but who would be able to give punch 
to the effort. That meant they must 
have an executive who had made a 
reputation. There were just three 
such men in the United States; two 
were so well intrenched that it was 
impossible to lure them away; the 
third was getting a much less salary 
than men of his ability usually com- 
mand, and had reached the end of his 
opportunities. 


“The Wishart-Goodring Corpora- 
tion (fictitious name) want you for 
a sales manager,” I explained, “and 
have authorized me to make you an 
offer of $15,000 a year.” 

“T wouldn’t consider it,” said Pea- 
tion (which is not his real name), 
“but if they raise it to $20,000 I 
would be unable to refuse.” 

I took up the matter and a day or 
two later was back in his office. 

“Everything is O. K.,” I exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “They will meet the 
salary mentioned.” 

“But I’ve been thinking over this 
matter,” he replied with studied in- 
difference. “I’ve been thinking it 
over a great deal. My company has 
been very good to me. I’d sooner 
work for them, even at a smaller 
salary; but if I were to receive an 
offer of $25,000, the amount would 
be so much larger than what I am 
now getting that there woyld be 
nothing for me to do but accept.” 


HE needs of the Wishart-Good- 
AL ring Company were so great that 
I had little trouble persuading them 
to accede to the coveted sales man- 
ager’s demands. 

“T dislike this haggling. I don’t 
like to conduct my business like a 
poker game, but I’ll give him $25,- 
000 a year,” said the president. 

Peation met my congratulations 
with continued indifference. “Sorry, 
old man,” he said, “but the boss has 
got an inkling of our negotiations 
and has promised me a raise of 
$2,000 a year. That means my price 
is $27,000.” 

I again faced the president of the 
Wishart-Goodring Corporation and 
recited the failure of my mission. 

“What the devil are you trying to 
pull off,” he demanded angrily, when 
I had informed him of the new de- 
mand. “Are you working for a big 
placement fee, or what’s the trouble? 
I want you to return to Peation im- 
mediately and give him my decision: 
“He can go plumb to hell. I would 
not give him $25,000, $5,000 or 5 


By W. Leroy Miller 


cents. I would not hire him under 
any consideration.” 

Greed had slammed the door in the 
face of Peation’s greatest business 
opporunity. The Wishart-Goodring 
Company, unable to hire either of 
the three men considered indis- 
pensable, altered its program and 
hired a less experienced man for 
$15,000. The successful candidate 
made a good record and has just 
been named vice-president. Peation 
is still in his old job, drawing a sal- 
ary considerably less than half what 
he might now be getting. 


TILL, he only exhibited a trait 
frequently displayed when a man 
barters for the sale of his services—a 
desire for a larger salary than he is 
worth. A man will behold a neighbor 
doing well in some line of work. 
“That boob Blinton making $5,000 
a year,”-he’ll say. “Well, then, I’m 
worth double.” Straightway he’ll re- 
fuse a job offering anything less, 
forgetting that the more prosperous 
Blinton, prejudice aside, may possess 
talents very valuable to his employer. 
The man who considers employ- 
ment solely from the financial view- 
point loses many opportunities. Many 
a job hunter has a very fixed notion 
of the salary he must receive. 
“The Weston people need an of- 
fice manager,” ventures the employ- 


ment man, ‘“‘but they are only offer. 
ing $50 a week.” 

“Fifty dollars,” exclaims the ap- 
plicant, aghast. “I’d sooner walk the 
streets.” 

“But why not go out and see 
them. The job might pay more than 
you imagine.” 

“No, $75 is the least.” 

A certain concern asked whether 
I could not find a superintendent 
capable of overseeing the running of 
some highly specialized machines, | 
was surprised when they mentioned 
$50 a week as the maximum salary, 
I accepted the commission, and a day 
or two later a works superintendent 
from a distant city came into my 
office. Personal matters had forced 
him to resign and return home and 
he was seeking a berth similar to the 
one he had been occupying. 

“T have something that seems to 
be in your line,” I explained, “but 
they are only offering $50, whereas 
you’ve been getting $80. It might 
be worth your while to talk the mat- 
ter over.” He consented. I gave 
him a letter of introduction, and he 
landed the job at $100 a week, $20 
more than he had ever before re- 
ceived. He was a specialist with a 
certain type of paper-box-making 
machine and was the man they had 
been looking for. 

He did not let the big-salary com- 
plex stand in the way of opportun- 
ity in getting his big job. 





A New National Anthem 


HE following verses for a new national anthem 
were submitted by Edwin Markham, one of the 
prize-winning contestants in a competition sponsored by 


Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten: 


Freedom, we children all 
Long heard your mother-call 
In lands afar. 
Host after host we came, 
Drawn by your glorious name, 
Lit by your Torch aflame, 
A new world-star. 
We poured from every clime, 
From nations gray with time, 
New dreams to build. 
Freedom we throng your gate 
To mold a friendly fate, 
To mold the Brother State 
That God has willed. 
The Old was built on birth, 
Scorning the common worth, 
The common man. 


Come let us build the New 
For all and not the few— 
Come, let us dare and do 

The Brother Plan. 
From Florida’s green groves 
To far Alaska’s coves, 

Our voices ring. 
From Fundy's towering wave 
To San Diego’s cave 
One future we will brave, 

One anthem sing. 
God, show us Love’s great way, 
And lead us day by day, 

To Love's great ends. 
Oh, may our country be, 
One shelter of the Free, 

One House of Friends. 





FOR: 
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conomy in — for Business 


Requires these BIG CAR Features 








Executives interested in im- 
proved business car perform- 
ance will find the New Pontiac 
Big Six unusually well adapted to their 
requirements. It has the big car depend- 
ability and big car sturdiness so essen- 
tial to steady, uninterrupted service. Its 
powerful L-head engine—its dynami- 
cally-balanced, counter-weighted crank- 
shaft with the Harmonic Balancer—its 
bigger, sturdier rear axle—its wider 
springs and many other points of new, 
big\car quality are a splendid guaranty 
of long life, low depreciation and eco- 
nomical operation. 


Still another important factor is the 
ability of the New Pontiac Big Six to win 
the respect and approval of the man at 


the wheel—to secure and hold that 
friendly consideration and attention on 
the part of the driver which does so 
much to prolong the life of any auto- 
mobile. 


Ask the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer 
for a demonstration, or arrange {one 
through the Fleet Department at the 
factory. Let us tell you about our Fleet 
User’s Plan and about the many features 
of new motorcar value offered by the New 
Pontiac Big Six. No other car in the field 
of low-priced sixes offers so much to the 
buyer of automobiles for business use. 


Prices $745 to $895, f. o. b. factory, plus 
delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


m= NEW 


PONTIAC 
amet BIG SIX -°¢45 
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The Coupe, $745 * Body by Fisher 








It was not until after years of in- 
ordinate industriousness, however, 
that he reached the presidency, only 
a little over two years ago. 

Mr. Conway is more thrilled by 
the possibilities of the can-making 
industry to-day than he was when 
he first made up his mind to enter 
it. Why? 


sé HE tide of life in America 

is flowing in favor of our 
industry,” Mr. Conway points out. 
“The trend is towards lightening the 
drudgery, the burdens, the labors of 
the home. The aim to-day in the 
average home is to cut to the mini- 
mum every form of housework. Be- 
sides, the automobile has become so 
universal that families like to get 
out-of-doors as much as possible. 
Those comfortably situated finan- 
cially have found the servant prob- 
lem very trying; hence, the great 
and growing popularity of life in 
apartments, where the kitchen facil- 
ities often are rather restricted. 


“All this has contributed and is 
contributing to a greater demand for 
easily-prepared meals. 

“Happily, the science of canning 
fruits, vegetables, soups, meats and 
other foodstuffs has made wonderful 
progress in recent years—far more 
progress than housewives as a whole 
realize. Preserved foodstuffs to-day 
are very different from those origin- 
ally ‘invented’ in 1809, in response to 
a reward of 12,000 francs offered by 
Napoleon, who was anxious to dis- 
cover some means of supplying his 
fighting men on ships with nutritive 
foods during their long periods away 
from port. It was in 1819 that can- 
ning was introduced in the United 
States; New York then canned some 
lobsters. But the industry made little 
progress here until the necessities of 
the Civil War greatly multiplied the 
demand. 

“Scientific research has yielded 
exact information regarding the 
canning process and the wholesome- 
ness and nutritive value of canned 
goods. It is now recognized that a 
balanced diet is necessary to preserve 
health. Canning has made this pos- 
sible. Moreover, it has been demon- 
strated and is now generally known 
that canned foods have the full nu- 
tritive value obtained by cooking in 
the kitchen the freshly grown raw 

roduct. The proteins, fats, carbo- 

ydrates and mineral salts all remain 
in the canned foods in substantially 
the same quantity and same relations 
as in the freshly cooked raw product. 
Furthermore, canned foods are of 
uniform quality and represent the 
pick of the crop of the principal pro- 
ducing centers. 

“Most up-to-date canners are now 
preparing and packing their products 


-bacco, candy, 





Should You Switch to Another Industry? 
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under conditions more sanitary and 
scientific than are available to the 
average housewife in her kitchen. 
The fact that canned foods are a 
convenience, cheap, healthful, deli- 
cious and of uniform quality, has no 
doubt contributed in a large measure 
to the large increase in their con- 
sumption in recent years. At the be- 
ginning of this century only one bil- 
lion cans of food a year were used 
in this country; the consumption has 
now reached over 8 billions of cans 
a year. Whereas only a few products, 
notably corn, peas and tomatoes, were 
formerly canned, to-day more than 
two hundred varieties of food are 
available’ in hermetically sealed cans 
—and, of course, many things be- 
sides foods are now being merchan- 
dised in attractive cans, such as to- 
cosmetics, cigarettes, 
paint, varnish, oil, drugs, baking 
powder, coffee, tea. 

“But I believe that the industry 
is only in its infancy, notwithstand- 
ing that the United States already 
uses more cans than all the rest of 
the world. If every person in this 
country ate just one more can of 
food a month, it would mean some- 
thing like a billion-and-a-half more 
cans a year. Intelligent, educational 
work by the industry could easily 
bring this about and very much 
more.” 


N the subject of industry’s re- 

sponsibility towards workers, a 
subject very near Mr. Conway’s 
heart, he said: 

“The management of men, as I 
see it, simply calls for applied prac- 
tical Christianity. Just doing the 
square thing, and doing it in the most 
acceptable way possible. One of the 
greatest detriments to-day is the 
widespread fear among workers of 
being laid off. A lost job is one of 
the greatest of human tragedies. 
Wherever you can eliminate this fear, 
you get immeasurable dividends in 
loyalty, in interest in the company’s 
welfare. 

“T have never discharged any man 
for reasons beyond his control without 
giving instructions that everything 
necessary be done to tide him over 
until he is again placed. If any other 
executive had taken such an attitude 
ten or twelve years ago, the direc- 
tors would have demanded a resig- 
nation. We really have had a social 
revolution among the so-called cap- 
italistic classes in the last few years. 
I don’t believe I would have enjoyed 
running a big business in the old 
days. To-day an executive can get a 
lot of kick out of doing things to 
make his people happy. 

“To treat labor right, and also in 
order to treat customers right, a busi- 
ness or an industry must be allowed 
to charge a fair profit. A business 
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enterprise, or an industry, must be 
fertilized, just as you have to plough 
in clover to fertilize a field. For ex. 
ample, we spend a large sum every 
year on research, but we couldn’t do 
this if we didn’t collect the money 
at the source. I believe in competi- 
tion, in service and in quality, but | 
don’t believe in cutting prices unfair- 
ly and uneconomically just to get 
more business. 


“An old-school employer whining- 
ly said to me not long ago, ‘What is 
the world coming to? So many of 
my workers are coming to the plant 
in automobiles that I haven’t room 
to park the cars. And they are buy- 
ing all kinds of luxuries on the in- 
stalment plan.’ 

“For my part, I ask myself, what 
state of civilization we should all 
strive to bring about. Can we have 
a happy nation if the people have just 
enough to eat? That is not civiliza- 
tion; that is existence. What do 
people work for? Not for money but 
for things, for things they feel will 
make them comfortable and happy. 
The more they can acquire beyond 
the bare necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter, the more they can in- 
dulge in automobiles, in radios, in at- 
tractive things for their homes, in 
travel, etc., the more likely are they 
to work enthusiastically, intelligently 
and contentedly. 


“If further experience, further im- 
provement in the science of produc- 
tion and distribution demonstate that 
it is necessary to work only five days 
a week, then that is all we ought to 
work, 

“One thing which I believe is go- 
ing to contribute towards this end is 
the trend towards larger concerns. 
The modern executive aspires to 
building up a large enterprise, not 
because he wants a monopoly as was 
the case twenty-five years ago, but 
because he has to render nationwide 
service and a nationwide group of 
plants, or a nationwide organization, 
can render better service than one 
small plant. 


a | OFTEN have in mind this pic- 
ure: Every industry is engaged 
in conducting an election campaign, 
seeking to win votes in the form of 
American dollars. The question is 
which industry is going to win out. 
Automobile men admittedly had a 
product of great utility. But they 
went after the people most thorough- 
goingly to buy automobiles. They 
held automobile shows; they adver- 
tised liberally ; they succeeded in get- 
ting the newspapers to publish auto- 
mobile sections; they did everything 
possible to convert the people to the 
automobile idea. And they succeeded 
on a scale never matched by any 
other young industry. The radio in- 
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The Shipping Board Lines 
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listed here, comprising a fleet of 256 ves- 
sels afford complete shipping facilities be- 
tween Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports and 
ports in every part of the world. 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to UnitedKingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the- 
world service via the Suez Canal 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese 
Spanish,and North African ports(west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 

33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 


New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 





TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Corton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight services to 
England, Ireland, France and Germany 


* Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines. 











GEORGE EASTMAN says: 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


“The Splendid Services Rendered by 
the American Merchant Marine Deserve 
the Support of American Business” | 


7 Freight Services operated 
for the United States Shipping 
Board offer to manufacturers 
and producers in this country 
unrivalled facilities for han- 
dling their overseas freight 
requirements. 

Under the direction of experi- 
enced American operators, these 
world-wide services have estab- 
lished a remarkable record for 
efficient and economical trans- 
portation of ocean cargo. 

In addition to the twenty lines 
operated for the Shipping Board, 
there are seventeen services de- 
veloped by the Shipping Board 
but now under private manage- 
ment—a combined fleet of several 
hundred vessels operating from 
Atlantic, Pacific and 

Gulf ports to ports 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


7 
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in every corner of the earth. 


The experienced operators of 
these services can help you in 
your export or import problems. 
They are capable of rendering 
advice to American manufac- 
turers and producers that will be 
of value to them in opening up 
new foreign trade channels, as 
wellasin developing their present 
overseas markets. You will find 
it to your advantage to consult 
with them. 

Write for complete information 
as to rates, dates of sailing, etc. 


PASSENGER SERVICES: In addition to freight 
services, the Shipping Board Fleet contains the fast 
er vessele of the United States Lines. Led by 

the S. S. ‘‘Leviathan’’, world’s largest ship, these 
vessels offer exceptional accommodations to European 
ports. The American Merchant Lines vessels, sailing 
weekly from New York, offer 

comfortable passage to London 
at remarkably reasonable rates. 





Seal your Mail 
...the NEW Way 
. the BETTER Way 


B new STANDARD JUNIOR 
Sgater is obviously far 
better and faster than any 
sponge or porcelain roller, 

but in the long run it is cheaper. 
Rollers break—a sponge may 
last a year—and when the fifty- 
cent pieces are added together 
they would more than pay for a 
Standard Junior. 


This sealer feeds just enough 
moisture to the gummed flap 
and allows no excess water to 
wet the contents or spoil the 
appearance of the envelope. It is 
rapid and efficient, convenient to 
use and good for a lifetime. 


The new STANDARD 
STAMP AFFIXER 
affixes stamps 5 
times faster than 
by hand, neatly 
andsecurely. Many 
improvements in 
this new model. 
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LA 
Seals all shapes, styles and size of envelopes. 
Nothing to wear out. Portable—yet stays 
put”. Noadjustments, cleaning or replacements. 


MAILING MACHINES Co. 


Also various hand and motor driven envelope sealers—postal permit machines 





















STANDARD Mattinc Macutngs Co., 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 
Without any obligation, please send me your 
booklet. Our average mailis ..... pieces daily. 
Individual 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $150,000,000 


New York 
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dustry is the latest example of the 
same thing. 

“The greatest competition of the 
future is going to be inter-industrial, 
not intra-industrial. That is why | 
am so keen for the consideration of 
a nationwide campaign of education 
to bring home to every housewife the 
vital necessity of a _ thoroughly- 
balanced diet such as can be attained 
only by supplementing the use of 
fresh vegetables when in season by 
the use of canned vegetables and 
fruits when out of season. It would 
take only a very moderate increase 
in consumption—say, one more can 
per capita per month—to keep all our 
mills and factories working over- 
time. This can be done; but not by 
one man or one company, but by the 
co-operation of the leading concerns 
in the industry. The canning indus- 


‘try is so profoundly convinced of the 


merit of canned vegetables and fruits 
and other foodstuffs that it has asked 
legislation setting up the very high- 
est standards and making misrepre- 
sentation a serious offense. Such leg- 
islation would, for one thing, but- 
tress the educational campaign I ad- 
vocate.” 


ONWAY acts on the axiom that 

if a business does not go ahead it 
goes behind. How he has been sending 
Continental Can ahead is revealed by 
the fact that last year seven can- 
manufacturing companies and one 
can machinery concern were ab- 
sorbed and that in the first few 
weeks of this year two more com- 
panies were acquired. Continental 
now has plants all over the country 
from Seattle in the North-West to 
New Orleans in the South and, of 
course, in the Middle-West and the 
East. One of the new concerns, 
United States Can, was the third 
largest in America. 


It will thus be seen that economy 
of distribution has been effected for 
practically every part of the contin- 
ent, whereas the company’s territory 
formerly was circumscribed. Com- 
bined with diversity of location, Mr. 
Conway has assiduously developed 
diversity of product. Seven-eighths 
of the company’s total production 
used to consist of food packers’ cans ; 
to-day only two-thirds goes to these 
packers and one-third goes to other 
users of cans, an extremely desirable 
factor of safety in view of the wide 
fluctuations in the food packed in 
certain years. Money and brains are 
liberally applied to originating new 
styles of containers, to stimulate their 
use for new purposes, thus steadily 
widening the market. 

Mr. Conway’s administration has 
proved profitable for stockholders. 
Until 1924 never as much as $1,000,- 
000 had been distributed annually 
to common stockholders. In_ that 
year more than $1,500,000 was paid 
in addition to a stock dividend of 5 
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r cent. In the following year $1,- 
975,000 was paid in cash and 5 per 
cent. in stock. In 1926 common divi- 
dends approximated $3,000,000. 1927 
was a less profitable year for can- 
making companies, but last year net 
profits reached $6,690,000, a gain of 
50 per cent. In addition to 5 per 
cent. in cash, a 100 per cent. common 
stock dividend was paid. 

One hundred shares purchased in 
1921, for $3,500, would to-day give 
the purchaser 588 shares, exclusive 
of any stock taken up by rights is- 
sued during that time. This stock is 
to-day worth $41,160, and in addi- 
tion $7,900 in cash dividends would 
have been received. 

If all stock rights had been 
exercised, the purchaser would now 
have 744 shares, costing him $9,149 
—now worth about $52,067—with 
dividends of $8,869. 

And, as President Conway points 
out in his annual report, in speaking 
of the many new companies acquired, 
“Full benefits from the earnings of 
these properties and from economies 
to be effected are not reflected in the 
results of the year.” From now on 
these additions should substantially 
swell earnings and profits. 

His talents have been recognized 
in the financial and business world by 
his election as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Vulcan Detin- 
ning Company, director of the Na- 
tional Aviation Corporation, director 
of the Skelly Oil Company (in which 
the famous Fisher Brothers of De- 
troit are interested) and trustee of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. ; 

Mr. Conway has two daughters and 
two sons. Norton Conway recently 
became a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Do you not agree that Mr. Conway 
is a typical example of the ambitious, 
aggressive, enterprising, energetic, 
successful American business execu- 
tive of the new school? 





Why He Failed 


He “guessed” at a proper selling 
price. 
He “guessed” at the value of his 
stock. 


He “guessed” at his delivery costs. 
He “guessed” about debts he owed. 


He “guessed” about outstanding 
accounts. 


He “guessed” what lines were 
profitable. 


He “guessed” he was making 


money. 
* * x 


True success, namely happiness, 
can be found in any occupation if we 
will adjust ourselves to the job. Then 
we will know that most precious of 
all things, the joy of the job— 
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Hl eara of Seville? Shut yous eyes a minute...Imagine...See...the map of 


the world come alive...a market place that was old before Christ was 


born...streets that sprawl lazily in the sun. An ox cart draws its bur- 


den of luscious grapes. Across the way an old story teller holds you 
spellbound for long minutes...with tales of Spain’s ancient great= 
ness. You pause at this corner and find a restaurant where they 
serve food of a delicacy and strangeness beyond your bravest ° 
dreams, and drinks like the nectar. + + + There are women 
with eyes that slow in the light like flowers of mystery... 
there is music, of Granados, Albeniz...and the rhythm 
of the Seguidilla...and castanets. + + + Above all this 
...the great Ibero=American Exposition of arts, sci-= 
ence, industry...with contributions from Spain, all 
the Spanish Americas, Portugal, Brazil and the 
United States. You don’t read advertisements 
in Seville. You listen, you absorb, you en 
joy. Aren’t you going...don’t you want to 
go? Plan NOW if you’re EVER going. 


+ + + Details from any tourist agency. 
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Is it 
business ~ 
like to 

waste the 


Company's 
time? 


If time is money in your busi- 
ness ... (and where is this not 
true?) ... investment in the 
Ediphone will pay you imme- 
diate dividends. 

Think of gaining an hour a 
day for the average dictator 
and two hours a day for each 
stenographer. The Ediphone 
does this . . . positively, per- 
manently. It is businesslike. 





Executives take up the re- 
ceiver and dictate as naturally 
as they telephone. Dictation is 
an incident during the day, 
rather than a boring ceremony. 
Interruptions cause no loss of 
time for there is no stenogra- 
pher waiting to resume. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 




















Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Recovery of the Railroads 


(Continued from page 20) 


powerful points in its favor. 

In Philadelphia, too, the Pennsy 
is planning radical freight terminal 
improvements. On the site of the 
ill-fated Sesqui-Centennial it has 
begun the construction of one of the 
largest and most complete terminals 
in the world. More than 6500 freight 
cars will be accommodated in it at 
one time, in addition te a huge new 
coal pier on the Delaware shore, 1100 
feet in length. To build this new 
yard and to remove a great number 
of grade crossings at the same time, 
it is necessary to pump in millions of 
cubic yards of fill from the bottom 
of the river. In this way two good 
ends are served; a fine new terminal 
improvement is created on land and 
the navigable channel of the Dela- 
ware is deepened, appreciably. A 
third benefit is in the release to the 
steadily growing city of Philadelphia 
of several hundred acres of centrally 
located land and waterfront, vacated 
by the abandonment of the present 
overgrown water terminals of the 
Pennsylvania. 


HE profession of the railroad 

gonstruction engineer is not yet 
extinct. Steadily he continues his way. 
He may not be putting down brand- 
new lines to the extent of ten or 
twenty or thirty years ago, but there 
is a great and always unfinished task 
in the enlargement and the perfection 
of existing ones. 

So it is that he bores an eight-mile 
tunnel under the Cascade Mountain 
for the Great Northern Railway, 
parallels the famous Musconeteong 
Tunnel of the Lehigh Valley over in 
New Jersey, straightens lines here 
and reduces grades there, steadily 
adds to terminal and yard and shop 
facilities, here and there and every- 
where. 

In addition some brand-new line 
still is going down—like the 205-mile 
extension of the Colorado & South- 
ern down into the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. The 120 miles of new track of the 
Illinois Central between Edgewood, 
Illinois, and Metropolis is a slightly 
different sort. This is a part of a 
secondary or relief line to the already 
overtaxed ,main stem of that impor- 
tant railroad of steadily increasing 
traffic. 

The reconstruction of the Frisco’s 
new feeder from Northern Alabama 
down to its new watergate at Pensa- 
cola is of a somewhat similar na- 
ture. . . . The completion of the 
double-tracking of the Falls Branch 
of the New York Central between 
Rochester and Suspension Bridge has 
provided that system with an impor- 
tant new through route to the West 
over which some of its fastest 
passenger-trains already are being 
operated. 
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Similar double-tracking _ projects 
are being completed on the Santa Fe, 
the Burlington, the Texas & Pacific 
and the Oregon Short Line; while 
the Lackawanna has completed its 
huge new 3-track lift-bridge over the 
Hackensack River as a prelude to 
the important program of suburban 
electrification which it is now under. 
taking. Another important new rail- 
road bridge, just now under construc- 
tion, is that of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio over the Ohio at Cincinnati. 

None of these are vast enterprises, 
but in the aggregate these new con- 
struction projects of the railroads of 
the United States and Canada came, 
in the first nine months of 1928, to 
over $500,000,000. It is estimated 
that in 1929 this figure will be ex- 
ceeded—that this entire calendar year 
will see not less than $800,000,000 
being spent upon the improvement of 
the physical structure of the Ameri- 
can railroad. With the end not yet 
in sight. 

Sick man of American business? 
Not nowadays. The old boy is doing 
pretty well, thank you, at the begin- 
ning of this year of grace. In 1928 
he accomplished the highest operating 
efficiency of his entire career. The 
average load per freight train was 
the highest ever reported and each 
train averaged more than 307 miles a 
day, an increase of approximately 20 
per cent. over that for 1923, when 
the average was 259 miles. All of 
which means that fewer trains and 
locomotives in proportion to the 
amount of traffic hauled were re- 
quired in 1928 than ever before. 

Sick man of American business? 
Forget it. The man is not young 
but he is virile. The railroad in 
America has, indeed, had a new lease 
of life. New vigor. New energy. 
New hope for the future, both imme- 
diate and distant. 





Loyalty: 


To Conscience initiates self-respect; 

To friends assures a continued wel- 
come; 

To our own convictions means any- 
thing but intolerance for those 
of other people; 

To opportunities furnishes the secret 
of success; 


To prejudices seldom indicates 
strength. 
—Canadian Finance. 
* * * 


A vigorous temper is not altogether 
an evil. Men who are easy as an old 
shoe are generally of little worth. 
—Spurgeon. 

a 


Go forth to meet the shadowy Fu- 
ture without fear and with a manly 
heart.—Long fellow. 
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The West Coast of Mexico 


—centunies off the beg 


Now the route of d 
fast, modern trains 


PicruresQuE in gay-colored blanket, wide- 
brimmed sombrero, and sandals, an Indian 
boy strolls beside a great wooden-wheeled, 
ox-drawn cart. Not far distant the lazy 
splash of a fountain catches the sun from 
a white adobe wall that only Spain could 
have inspired. 

What world is this? Although but 300 miles 
—overnight in a comfortable Pullman — from 
Arizona’s southern boundary, it is 300 years 
from the world you know. Centuries have 
dropped from time as you slept. 








Old Mexico! —the little-known, little un- 
derstood. A land of mysterious origin and vast 
antiquity. Yet in many ways as new as tomor- 
row. Visit the west Coast! How rich the 
reward to those who come now. Business will 
see an Old World in the full promise of rebirth. 
All will delight in a civilization that has long 
held aloof from change. 


Come, just as this land is awakening. Before 
sightseeing buses crowd out the old-world 
carriage. Even now the tractor crawls past the 
oxen and wooden plough. Find now for 
yourself, the ruins of a civilization history has 
never chronicled, the Aztecs and Toltecs—the 
markings of Spanish Conquistadores, who with 
Cortez lashed this land for gold. Dine in theopen 
garden-patio of the Old World cafes before 


Southern 


Railroad Company of Mexico 
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they are rebuilt for the Americano soon tocome. 


Your comfortable trip down the West Coast 
will seem a swift parade of many foreign lands, 
so startling are its contrasts. At Magdalena, 
reached early in your journey, you see the San 
Francisco Xavier Mission built in 1690, an 
early link in the California chain. Many other 
Mexican Missions, no less than the famous 
cathedrals, offer the traveler aninteresting study. 


In contrast to the ancient missions, a great 
Southern Pacific icing plant, at Empalme, 
strikes a modern note. Thousands of carloads 
of perishables each winter roll through here 
destined to dining tables in the United 
States. On down the coast, at times through 
jungles that will suddenly give way to fields of 
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sugar cane, tomatoes, peas, corn or bananas; 
or your train will climb mile-high to a pla- 
teau where rise cragged mountains and 
volcanoes. Many miles ofroad-bed evidence 
as difficult an engineering feat as the world 
has ever seen. You’ll pause at quaint little 
Cities such as Mazatlan and Guaymas, nest- 
ling peacefully to the edge of land-locked 
harbors. The blue, tropical sea, the long sweep 
of sandy beach dotted with cocoanut palms 
make a stopover difficult to resist. 








From Los Angeles modern Pullmans bear 
you without change, through Tucson, Arizona, 
the border city of Nogales, more than 1100 
miles down the West Coast to Guadalajara, 
«Pearl of the Occident.’’ From the East, 
Southern Pacific’s SunseT and Go.pEN 
State Routes serve Tucson, the starting 
point of the Wesr Coast of Mexico Route. 


You may make the trip with all the com- 
forts of modern Pullman sleeping cars. A 
high standard of dining car service is to be 
found on all trains. 

Passports are easily arranged. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained from any Southern 
Pacific agent. A beautiful, illustrated book, 
«West Coast of Mexico,’’ may be obtained 
by writing to E. W. Clapp, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago Illinois. 


Pacific 
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RACTICALLY all in- 
dexes of general busi- 
ness and industrial activ- 
ity continue to show highly 


F orbes Time-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 


rate of about 84 per cent. at 
comparable date. 

Meanwhile, steel prices hold 
firm to strong and there have 





satisfactory figures with the 


been a goodly number of ad- 





most important lines either 
still on the increase or holding 
well at around previous high 
levels. 

There is little doubt that 
business, so far as the immedi- 
ate picture is concerned, is still 
prosperous to a high degree. 
Industry is running well ahead 
of last year even though the 
corresponding period of 1928 
was witnessing a considerable 
upturn. 


TEEL output has been 
increased rapidly all along 

the line until there seems 
little possibility for much 
further “Spring rise” in the 
industry. Motor production is 
running at the rate of more 
than five million cars a year. 
Building is holding up well, 
though a bit spotty. Commer- 
cial failures have declined, 
bank clearings are 60 per cent. 
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vances in recent weeks. Con- 
sumers probably feel that 
they are being hurried into 
buying by artificial strength in 
prices but the situation is 
strong enough to encourage in- 
quiry several months ahead. 


HE motor industry has 
surprised even many of 
its fondest optimists with the 
frenzy of its pace thus far in 
the new year. January output 
set up a new high record for 
that month in the history of 
the industry. Total produc- 
tion amounted to 402,000 
units in the United States 
alone, a gain of 170,000 cars 
over the same month last year 
and a gain of 90,000 units 
over the previous high record 
for that month set up in Janu- 
ary of 1926. 
Building reports are still 
somewhat tangled up in them- 











ahead of last year, car load- 


selves ; there is so much irreg- 





ings are higher and commod- 
ity prices are steady and firm. 


Independent steel makers have advanced their rate of 
operations once more to around 85 per cent. of capacity, 
7 per cent. higher than last year at this time. The Corpo- 
ration has jumped its rate to 90 per cent., a gain of 5 
per cent. in a single month and equal with a year ago. 


Average rate for the whole industry 











88 per cent., still showing a good gain over last year’s 








Revised Figures for Last Year. Car 
Loadings High. Van Sweringen Merger 
Proposals. Railway Express Plans 


go figures for last year show 
total net railway operating income 
of all Class I roads for 1928 at $1,193,- 
741,000, a gain of $108,000,000 over the 
figures for the previous year. With the 
single exception of 1926, with total net 
of $1,232,000,000, last year was the best 
the American systems have recorded. 

Last year’s net income is at the rate 
of 4.71 per cent. on actual investment, 
as claimed by the carriers, compared 
with 4.40 per cent. in the preceding 
year and with a high of 5.13 per cent. 
in 1926, based likewise on the roads’ 
claimed valuations. 

Revised figures for the month of De- 
cember, 1928, show net railway operat- 
ing income at $94,385,000, a gain of 
around 75 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing month of 1927. 


the peak has been passed. 
sible, however, at least for the time being. Figures in 
individual districts have fallen off and although some are 
still increasing the totals are still far behind the same 


period of 1928. 


is placed at around 






Preliminary figures indicate January, 
1929, will show a gain of around 40 per 
cent. over last year. 


ONTRARY to most months of last 

year December, 1928, exceeded the 
same month of 1926 by a very good 
margin of $15,000,000, and came very 
near to setting a new high record for 
that month. The only time previous 
that a better figure was recorded was 
in December of 1925 with a total of 
$94,608,000, but slightly higher than the 
final month of last year. 

Operating ratio of all Class I systems 
for last year is reported at 72.4 per 
cent., the lowest ratio since 1917. In 
1927 the ratio was 74.5 per cent., and in 
1926 it was 73.14 per cent. Gross revenues 
last year amounted to $6,177,761,000, or 
a slight decline of a half of one per 
cent. from the $6,210,000,000 shown for 
the previous year. 

During the year of 1928 thirteen rail- 
road systems operated at a loss, of 
which six were in the Eastern division, 
two in the Southern and five in the 
Western district. As usual the per- 
centage return was best in the East- 





ularity that no one dare state 
It appears that this is pos- 


Chain store and mail order sales continue their gains 
and department store sales are steady with seasonal pros- 
pects improving on advent of Spring buying. 





ern division, at 5.21. Western division 
showed a return of 4.36 and the South- 
ern district a return of 4.14 per cent. 


Car Loadings Gain 


. of revenue freight have 
been showing up very well thus far 
in the new year, displaying a gener- 
ally upward trend whereas the usual 
seasonal trend calls for possibly a mere 
irregularity during the first couple 
months. Late reports have suffered the 
usual falling off due to frequent holi- 
days in February but still compare fa- 
vorably with corresponding weeks of 
previous years. 


Latest figures show weekly car load- 
ings at over 955,000 cars, a gain of 
11,000 cars in a single week and a jump 
of nearly 50,000 cars over the same 
week last year. Compared with 1927, 
however, current figures are still a little 
behind but with that unusual exception 
they show the best totals for any cor- 
responding weeks on record. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in recent weeks in railway circles 
is renewal of the Van Sweringen plans 
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for a trunk line combination in the 
Eastern territory. Chesapeake & Ohio 
has asked permission to take over 11 
roads and control of 9 more, while Bal- 
timore & Ohio asks to take over 9 
roads and take control of 5 others. De- 
tails of the petitions may be found under 
these companies in the Corporation News 
Section. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved plans of the railroad sys- 
tems for taking over properties of the 
previously independent express com- 
panies. The move will be chiefly a 
change in ownership since former offi- 
cers are retained and service will be 
conducted under previous auspices. 

















Led by 
Metal Group. Copper at Highest in 


General Upward Movement 


Nine Years. Rayon Down 
OLLOWING moderate reaction during 

F the latter part of February the ad- 
vance in commodity prices has again been 
renewed. The general trend has been defi- 
nitely upward thus far in 1929 and the 
more recent advances have retraced most 
of the ground lost in the February reac- 
tion and many of the individual commodi- 
ties are at the highest for the present 
year, to say nothing of a few records for 
a number of years past. 

Commedity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 

Latest rev. Prev. 

Dun’s TbeBiccccsccce 194.165 192.365 191.884 

Bradstreet’s ......e00- 12.9828 12.9651 13.5263 
Bureau of Labor...... 97.2 4 & 


The monthly indexes are once more 
unanimous in reflecting the upward move- 
ment by material gains over figures for 
the preceding months. The Irving Fisher 
weekly index, based on 100 as the 1926 
average, has also continued its upward 
movement, which has been in progress 
since the first of the year. The latest 
figure is back at 98, compared with 97 
at the beginning of January and with 
an average of less than 97 for February 
of 1928. The latest figure is the highest 
which the average has reached since No- 
vember of last year. 


Gains Are Irregular 


Co to usual custom, the grain 
markets have had their leadership dis- 
puted with regards to the general trend in 
commodity prices. Such trend has been 
chiefly upward, but the grain market has 
been highly irregular and wheat is the 
only one of the important cereals to show 
any very large advances. 

Extreme cold weather throughout most 
of Europe started a buying movement in 
wheat around the close of last month and 
prices moved up rapidly. Subsequent re- 
action on an over-bought technical posi- 
tion has reduced the advance somewhat 
but current prices are still nearly 3 cents 
per bushel above those prevailing toward 
the close of February. Corn is practically 
unchanged, while oats have suffered mild 
reaction, 

Cotton trading has continued slow with 
Prices moving irregularly in a narrow 
range, but in general quotations have been 
working higher. The net advance since 
the end of February amounts to a little 
less than $2 per bale. 

In the metal market steel and copper 
continue to lead the forward movement. 
Steel production has been increasing al- 


most steadily but demand continues large 
and there have been numerous advances 
in the individual steel classifications dur- 
ing recent weeks. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





‘ ‘_ Year 
test o 6-Ago 
Whest; May:.....<.... $130 $ 12% $ 1.35 
GR EE nciiessiec conn 98% 98% 9834 
ORR, BEBE cccscccssdecs 51% 5214 56% 
Cotton, Mid., May...... 20.33 19.98 19.00 
PE th canchannsesauce 6.80 6.40 7.45 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio........ 18 18% 16% 
ee ee rer .0490 0510 “0568 
BONE, WOMEN 260500000050 31.00 27.50 34.00 
Iron, 2X, ae 20.25 20.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Lead 6.95 6.75 6.15 
9. 18.00 14.00 
. 6.35 5.42 
9. 49.62 52.37 
Rabbet, Bay 2.60.00. 26.40 22.40 28.70 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con..... 1.11 1.11 1.22 
RAMEE Scdcessccscseccca 7 aa ol7 


TS advance in copper has given no 
definite signs of hesitation, and al- 
though producers are increasing their out- 
put rapidly, it will be several months per- 
haps before the technical position is weak- 
ened in any material degree. Recent ad- 
vances have been a quarter of a cent at 
a time instead of the previous stages of 
an eighth of a cent. The latest quarter- 
cent advance places the domestic price 
of copper at 1914 cents per pound, or the 
highest quotation witnessed since Spring 
of 1920. Lead has also shown a disposi- 
tion to advance, but the other miscellan- 
eous metals are unchanged. 

The petroleum market has been mildly 
reactionary. There have been few price 
changes in the east, but the general trend 
is toward lower levels. A local price war 
in California has served to focus atten- 
tion on lower prices in that district and 
gasoline quotations have been reduced 2 
cents per gallon along the Pacific Coast. 


| Gptntosns quotations have been revised 
downward with most companies cutting 
prices from 5 to 20 cents per pound to 
around $1.30 for the best quality. 
Electric lamps have also had their sell- 
ing prices slashed. General Electric and 
Westinghouse have both effected reductions 
of from 10 to 17 per cent. on standard 
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electric light bulbs and their reductions 
have been met by most of the other com- 
panies. 




















General Tightening in Credit Situation. 
Brokers’ Loans Still Near High. Bank 
Clearings at Record 


+ \ IME money has again firmed up te 
7¥% per cent., equal to the highest wit- 
nessed since 1920. Commercial paper has 
also been stronger in recent weeks and 
the old rate of 5% per cent. is virtually 
a thing of the past. Business is light 
even at 534 and many dealers are getting 
as high as 6 per cent. on some paper. 

Acceptances have taken their fourth gen- 
eral advance since the beginning of 1929, 
the last two having occurred rather close 
together around the beginning of the 
month. The Federal Reserve is meeting 
with good success in shifting responsibil- 
ity for this market from its own shoul- 
ders to the banks. 


Money Rates Advance 


—- =— } mal 
uling go 

Call money ............:- 7%% CA% 0% 
60-90 day time............. 7% 7 4% 
Commercial paper ......... 5% 5% 2 
New York rediscount...... 4 § 4 


Previously it has been Federal Reserve 
policy to keep the official bank rate above 
the ruling rate on acceptances but, in view 
of the shifting of responsibility, it seems 
no longer to hold that advances in the 
bill rate must foreshadow similar rais- 
ing of the Federal Reserve discount rates. 


Rayons Reduced 


ROKERS’ loans are still a bit irregu- 

lar but showed some reaction during 
the closing weeks of last month. The 
latest statement of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows weekly figures 
at $5,477,000,000, a reduction of about $90,- 
000,000 in a single week. As has been 
the rule for some time, the reduction was 
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See the 
AETNA-IZER 


in your 


community as 
He isa 
man worth 


knowing ! 


The Etna Life Insurance Company » The ina 
Casualty and Surety Company « The Automobile 
Insurance Company « The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write bractically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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chiefly in brokers’ loans by banks while 
loans for the account of others continues 
to show steady gains. 

The Federal Reserve figures compare 
with a total of only $3,728,000,000 at the 
corresponding date last year, and are not 
so very far from the high for all time of 
$5,670,000,000, set up early in February of 
the current year. 
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G ROSS earnings of all Federal Reserve 
banks in the system for last year are 
reported at $64,053,000, and net profits at 
$32,122,000, compared with gross in 1927 
of $43,000,000 and net of only $13,000,000. 
Last year’s profits for the entire system are 
the best reported since 1921 when earnings 
were over $80,000,000. The record year 
still stands at $149,000,000 in 1920. 

Further indication of America’s over- 
hauling England in the matter of financial 
world supremacy is seen in the figures 
on the world’s largest’ banks. Around 
the beginning of the current month an- 
nouncement was made of the merger be- 
tween National Bank of Commerce and 
Guaranty Trust Company, both large New 
York City banks. The combined institu- 
tion claims the largest bank in the United 
States and the third largest in the world, 
exceeded only by Midland Bank of London 
and Lloyd’s Bank of London. ' 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to grow, increase being especially 
notable in the New York district, due to 
speculative security market operations. 
Current weekly totals for the entire nation 
are running from 7 to 8 billion dollars 
ahead of the same period of 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Fed. Res. Dist 1929. 1928 
SS eae $12,974,789,000 $7,672,718,000 
ES Re aa ,939,000 424, 
Philadelphia .......... 764,661,000 492,347,000 
2 eee 895,216,000 614,050,000 
ee reer 330,899,000 266,892,000 
EE, as.caastacacesds 327,780,000 227 ,482,000 
BO ee 1,826,191,000  1,248,658,000 
ere 107,000 279,385,000 
Minneapolis ........... 199,549,000 154,068,000 
|S 361,704,000 270,512,000 
ip Ae OE 241,049,000 859,000 
San Francisco ....... 1,055,248,000 857,672,000 























Floating Seadrome for Atlantic. List 
of Aviation Shows to Come. Leading 
States in Airports 


AS weather and flying conditions im- 
prove more attempts at record flights 
may be expected but there have been more 
during the past Winter than in any pre- 
vious Winter on record. During the past 
month George Haldeman has added to his 
laurels by completing the first non-stop 
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SGeattie’s 


waiting for You 


YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle 
and the great Pacific Northwest 
their objective this summer. 
Seattle invites you on the strength 
of these inducements: 

SCENIC—Mount Rainer (3% hours, 
paved highways) ... Mount Baker 
(5 hours) over famous Chuckanut 
Drive . . . Puget Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to 3 hours, 
auto-ferries) . . . Hood Canal (2, 
hours) . . . Ocean beaches (41 
hours) .. . forests, streams, lakes. 
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URBAN—A city of four hundred 
thousand with metropolitan com- 
forts and attractions ... a 
thriving, bustling city. 
COOLNESS—a summer climate 
averaging 62 degrees (38-year 
summer average.) 
AND — Cool, fresh green-ness 
everywhere ... splendid highways 
.- . - pure air, pure water .. , 
pleasure, beauty, inspiration! 
You don’t know America 
if you don’t know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane; Tacoma, Port- 
land, then south by rail or water to Oakland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles ana San Diego. 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or steam- 
ship. Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Orient. . , 

Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 
15 to September 30; return limit October 31. 
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“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 107, Seattle, Washington. 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
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flight across the United States from Can- 
ada to Cuba. His time from Windsor, 
Ontario, to Havana, Cuba, was just under 
13 hours, well over 100 miles an hour 
average speed for the 1,400 miles. 

The Eastern air mail terminus has offi- 
cially moved from Hadley Field, New 
Brunswick, to the Newark Metropolitan 
Airport. There has been considerable de- 
bate over the change, many authorities 
claiming that the new field is not as safe 
or well equipped as the old one, but the 
Postal Department expects to save about 
two hours in handling air mail as a re- 
sult of the change. 


°¢ Ocean Landing Field 


ENTION has previously been made 
_ M in this section of plans for a huge 
the ' airplane landing field, to float on the sur- 












— face of the ocean about a thousand miles 
ner, — ot Plans have advanced slowly but an- 
ngth | ‘ouncement has now been made that the 
| project is receiving active support and 
ours, | that construction of the first of these 
aker ; “Seadromes” will begin in August of this 
anut — year. 
its © The first one will be placed about 300 
urs, miles off the Atlantic seaboard of Amer- 
(2% ff ica, about half way between New York 
C4 » and Bermuda. It will be a steel platform, 


1,200 feet long, 400 feet wide and riding 
normally about 100 feet above the surface 
of the ocean. It is to be manned by a 
crew of 40 men, and will have a machine 
» shop, hotel, restaurant, radio beacons, and 
' many of the “comforts of home.” 

EF Chains four miles long, with specially 
designed sea anchors, will hold the float- 
ing island in place. Construction will re- 
quire 6,000 tons of steel and 2,000 tons of 
iron and will cost about $1,500,000. Arm- 
strong Seadrome Development is wunder- 
taking the project and plans building more 
if the first one is successful. 





/ Coming Aviation Shows 
- 4 THE Department of Commerce has 
— listed a number of additional aircraft 
4 shows scheduled for coming months. Some 
ate - of the dates are as follows: 
ar MAVCh, O16 c5scscoscecassine’ Pittsburgh Aero Club 
cs March 12..International Exposition, Seville, Spain 
4 SEBEEI MISMO taeneeon ceainaecaouanue Buffalo Air Show 
SS April 6-13 : 
ys American Aircraft Show, Detroit, Mich. 
July 16-27..International Aircraft Show, London 
’ § Department of Commerce reports a total 
: of 1,324 airports and landing fields in the 
F United States on January Ist, 1929, with 
: 894 more proposed or under construction. 
t Municipal and commercial airports are in 
— the majority. 
" Hq In the number of airports and landing 
d, fields the states rank as follows: California 


. § 143; Texas 101; Pennsylvania 83; Ohio 
2 62; Illinois 60; Oklahoma 46; New York 
% 43; and Iowa 38. 

















Automatic Airport Lighting. New York 
Has 24-Story Parking Garage. Gaso- 
line from Coal 





SF peng every advertisement 
pay for itself. Don’t let 
one be wasted. Then have 100 % 
advertising efficiency. 

Perhaps such fine-combed ad- 
vertising appears a little more ex- 
pensive in the first place. Actually 
it is not in the long run. No one 
can close orders by advertising as 
inexpensively as Autopoint can. 


Free Offer to Executives 


Let Autopoint become a sales- 
auxiliary to your advertising pro- 
gram. Have your salesmen put 
these attractive, useful advertise- 


3 Reasons for . 
Preference 
Cannot “jam”— protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
art. Nothing to go wrong. 
jo repairs. 


Your ad on the pencil that writes the orders 


Attach business card or 
letterhe 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, ae send sample 





Les ’t waste a 
single one of 
your ads 


ments in every prospect’s hands — 
on the desk of every customer. 


Eliminate those that do not 
count—advertise to those that do. 
Your pencil will be the one that 
signs the orders. Your ad will be 
before him as he does. You get 
your share of business. 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 
ONLY: Send the coupon for free 
sample Autopoint to learn what 
afineimpression itmakes. Full par- 
ticulars, business-building plans, 
price-lists etc., will be sent free. 


For Executives 
erhead Only 














M £NTION has also been previously 
made of the new invention accom- 
modating the televox principle to auto- 
matic lighting of air fields for plane 
landings at night. Experiments recently 
have been successful over the Port of 
Newark flying field in which a siren, 
operated at night from a plane 
flying high above the airport beacons, 








reacted on a sensitized microphone and 
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IHE number of telephone calls made 

through the twenty-four hours of 
the day fluctuates from day to day, 
from month to month. Morning, after- 
noon and evening peak and valley loads 
vary with each central office. By careful 
adjustment of the operating force to the 
load, some six million dollars a year is 
saved in the 6,200 central offices of the 
Bell System—typical of the careful 
management which profits most by 
serving best. 


Reasons Why Careful Investors Choose 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 





Company, with its predecessors, has 
paid dividends regularly for forty-eight 
years. The Bell System is expending 
more than four hundred million dollars 
a year for plant and equipment. Through 
a far-sighted management, the Bell 
System maintains telephone service at 
the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. 


More than 450,000 stockholders own 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company shares, which are so widely dis- 
tributed that not one stockholder holds 
as much as 1% of the total capital stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 








of time you please, from 1 to 


of $50 to $500. 


The coupon will bring you 
our interesting booklet F-25. 
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Invest as You Please 


When you invest in Commercial 
Mortgage Trust Notes you can invest 
any sum you please—for any length 
12 
months. A one-year investment yields 
an attractive return and you have a 
choice of Trust Notes in denominations 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GoOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 








DETROIT, MICH. 
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automatically turned on the batteries of 
flood lights which made landing pos- 
sible and safe at night. 

New York has recently opened a 24. 
story parking garage, the first of a se. 
ries of 15 or 20 to cope with the park. 
ing problem on crowded city streets, 
The chief innovation is an automati 
electric “parker,” a small rubber-tiredq 
machine which runs underneath the car, 
connects with the rear axle by a rub- 
ber cleat and moves the car about rapid- 
ly without starting its motor and with- 
out employees actually touching the car, 
Customers merely leave their cars at the 
entrance and call for them there. It 
is said that less than 3 minutes elapse 
from the time: the customer presents 
his claim check until his car can be de- 
livered to him at the door, from park- 
ing space on the 24th floor. 


New Sugar Discovered 


A sugar has been discovered by 
scientists of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce 
who have been experimenting on inulin, 
a starch-like substance found in dahlias 
chicory, artichokes and other plants, 
The new product is called “difructose 
anhydride.” 

By treatment with acid, inulin is 
changed to the very sweet sugar, fruc- 
tose or levulose. Experiment showed, 
however, that not more than 92 per cent. 
of the expected amount of fructose was 
obtained and a study of the remaining 
8 per cent revealed the presence of a 
new sugar, which was composed of two 
molecules of fructose, combined in such 
close union that the acid was unable 
to convert it to fructose. 


Gasoline from Coal 


AVING achieved some measure of 

success with powdered coal as fuel 
for ships, English engineers have pro- 
gressed another stage and produced 
aviation gasoline from British coal. Air- 
plane engines of the medium power class 
as well as high powered radial en- 
gines have been running on this gaso- 
line at the Stag Lane Airdrome. Apart 
from an unpleasant odor, which may 
eventually be reduced by a “scrubbing” 
process, technical men say they have 
found no appreciable difference so far 
in performance. 























Consumption and Exports of Cotton In- 
crease. World Output of Various 
Crops Estimated 


B UREAU of Census reports 668,389 
running bales of lint cotton consumed 
in the mills of the United States in Janu- 
ary, a large increase over the 534,000 bales 
consumed in December and also a good in- 
crease over the 586,000 bales consumed in 
January of 1928. 

Total cotton consumption in this country 
for the first six months of the present 
cotton season—August Ist to January 3lst 
—is reported at 3,451,000 bales, against 
3,627,000 bales consumed in the same six 
months of last season. 

Stocks of cotton in the United States in 
warehouses on January 31st, were only 
4,615,000 bales, compared with 5,315,000 
bales at the close of December, and com- 
pared with a little over 5,000,000 bales as 
of February Ist, 1928. 
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Model 8-90 Sport Sedan $1395 


The Straight Eight Has Arrived! 


Call it what you will, prosperity, high standard of 
living, or the craze for ‘luxuries, the fact remains 
that Americans demand distinction in their motor 
cars. This national urge dominates the buying 
trend, because up-to-date people insist upon 
up-to-date cars. 

They are asking ‘What is the latest, newest, finest, 
kind of car for today?” The answer reverberates 
around the world “The Straight Eight!” 

The success of the high priced Straight Eights paved 
the way, and made it inevitable that many would 
covet what the few enjoyed. 

By sensing this upward change in motor car stand- 
ards, and removing the price barrier from the 
Straight Eight, Auburn en‘ovs Straight Eight 
leadership. 


The introduction of this new Series 8-90 four door 
closed car is one of the greatest achievements in 
the entire history of the automobile industry; Pow- 
ered-by-Lycoming; more horsepower than any 
other stock car per size; Bohnalite steel strut pis- 
tons; dual carburetion; dual manifold; strongest 
frame under any car; Bijur chassis lubrication; four- 
wheel Hydraulic internal expanding brakes; four 
hydraulic shock absorbers! In size, power, strength, 
endurance, roominess and refinements, the incom- 
parable value of this car is obvious. 


It is natural that former owners of high priced 
Sixes are therefore availing themselves of this Eight. 
They know it is as economical to operate as a Six 
and, they also know that later, it will demand a 
higher resale value than a Six of similar price. 


ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING , 


Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 ws for each additional ounce. 


Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. 


‘ Sedan $1095; _ 6-80Sport Sedan $995; _ 6-80 Cabriolet $1095; 
-90 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 8-90 Cabriolet $1495; 8-90 Victoria $1495; 


120 Speedster $1895; 120 Phaeton Sedan $2095; 120 Cabriolet $1895; 120 Victoria $1895. 


6-80 Victoria $1095; 
8-90 7-Passenger Sedan $1595; 


development of Aviation is vital to American progress: 
8-90 Sport Sedan $1395; 8-90 Speedster $1495; 

120 Sedan $1895; 120 Sport Sedan $1795; 
Prices f.0.b. Auburnor Connersville, Ind. | Equipment other than standard extra. 


8-90 Sedan $1495; 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
Seasoned Management 


Over 55 years 
-35 
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Of the 120 Chief Executives and department 
heads, 42 have served the Associated System over 
20 years, 22 over 25 years, 12 over 30 years and 
3 over 35 years. 
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The same executives who for many years have super- 
vised Associated properties have also been responsible for 
the large growth in recent years. The thirty-two major 
executives average 25 years of public utility experience. 


In its financial policies the Company has the counsel of 
internationally known bankers whose experience parallels 
the entire history of the electric light and power industry. 


: Associated Gas and Electric Company 
; Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet *F” on Class A Stock 
61 Broadway New York 

























































International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 








United States & British International Company 


LTD. 











American & General Securities Corporation 











These general management investment companies 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 







































































Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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OTTON exports in Jaguary of the 

present year are reported at 788,000 
bales, a decline from the 1,058,000 bales 
exported in the previous month, but still 
showing a good gain over the 712,000 bales 
exported in January of last year. Exports 
thus far in the present season are given at 
5,577,000 bales, compared with less than 
4,500,000 bales in the first half of the pre. 
vious season. 


700 





AMERICAN COTTON | 
CONSUMPTION HIGHER. 
650 | (Thousands of Bales per Month) — 
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STIMATED total world wheat pro- 

duction in 1928, outside of Russia and 
China, is now placed at 3,780,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly 5 per cent. above the 1927 total 
for the same countries, which has been re- 
vised to 3,605,000,000 bushels. Last year’s 
production in the 45 countries from which 
estimates have been received was 3,666,000. 
000 bushels, or an increase of 5.4 per cent. 
over the 3,477,000,000 bushels reported by 
those countries in 1927. 

Corn production in 18 chief producing 
countries of the world stands at 3,291,- 
000,000 bushels, or a slight decline from 
the 3,305,000,000 bushels raised by those 
countries in 1927. Oats production for last 
year in 35 countries is reported at 3,838, 
000,000 bushels, or a gain of nearly 12 per 
cent. over the 3,438,000,000 bushels har- 
vested in 1927. 

World output of rye is placed at 930,- 
000,000 bushels, or a gain of 9 per cent. 
over the previous year’s output of 853,- 
000,000 bushels. World production of 
barley stands at 1,469,000,000 bushels, or 
a gain of 18 per cent. over the 1,243,000,- 
000 bushels raised in the previous year. 
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World Petroleum Production Statistics 
for Last Year. Venezuela Jumps. 
Copper Output Gains. 


pP SENSk Beet ~-Beperte on domestic 
oil production in the United States 
have been somewhat irregular and there 
have been indications that the long ex- 
pansion in such production may be 
checked at least temporarily. Latest 
weekly reports of the American Petro- 
leum Institute place daily average gross 
crude oil output in the United States at 
2,674,900 barrels, or a decline of over 
18,000 barrels, in a single week. Despite 
previous reduction the latest totals are 
about equal with the highest on record 
at 2,694,000 barrels per day set up in the 
week ending February 9th, 1929, and are 
more than 300,000 barrels per day above 
the output in the corresponding week of 
last year. 
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Back of this monogram are the 
accumulated experience and = 
of the world’s largest o 

engaged in the maicave “of of 
electrical materials and app 

Always and everywhere it is a safe 
guide to electrical quality and 
dependability. 


——s Brain Power for 1950 


HE chief operating require- 

ment of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and of the 
electrical industry in general 
is not horsepower, but brain 
power. 


This requirement must be con- 
tinuously anticipated. The 
leaders of the future must not 
only be born, but made. Ac- 
cordingly, the General Electric 
Company maintains at Schenec- 
tady and elsewhere a post-grad- 
uate college of electrical science 


which has achieved a unique 


position in the engineering 
world. 


The faculty includes inventors 
and engineers of international 
distinction and authority. The 
students—more than 400 of 
them are enrolled every year— 
are the picked graduates of the 
best-known American and 
foreign technical schools and 
universities. The graduates pro- 
vide not only this Company but 
the electrical industry in general 
with many of its most valuable 
leaders. ‘ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Answering the consumer’s oft-repeated query 


“WHERE 


can I buy it?” 


The business which today does not un- 
mistakably feature WHERE it is and WHAT 
it offers is wasting the surest, shortest ap- 
proach to successful selling. 

For seizing public attention both near and 
far along a street and fixing a lasting im- 
pression of location, name and service, utilize 
the modern Flexlume Electric Signs. They 
prove ideal night and day attractions—utiliz- 
ing the fascinating color effect of electric- 
tube borders and words alone or in combi- 
nation (for -pleasing. contrasts and clear 
legibility) with the standard Oplex raised 
glass letters. 

Let us, upon determination of your requirements, 
submit color sketch of an electric (or duplicates) to 


satisfy your particular needs.. Write FLEXLUME 
CORPORATION, 2084 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 




























Combining electric tube (Neon) color illumination 
for attraction power, with raised glass letters for 
pleasing contrast and clear legibility — dominating 
sign night and day. 


Spotting the gas station for motorists a long way 
up and down the street —a flaming red invitation 
traffic cannot possibly ignore; striking night and 
day effect combined. 


Sales and Serv- Factories at 

ice Offices in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chit ities of and 

U. S. and Can. Toronto, Can. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


TUBE——— GLASS LETTER——— EXPOSED LAMP ——— COMBINATIONS 











A LIBERAL INCOME 


Immediately 


and for 
the 
Future 



































may be obtained from securities of strong, well managed 
utility companies, fundamentally safeguarded by Indis- 
pensability—Growth—Protection. The method is de- 
scribed in our new booklet. 

















“Increasing Your Income Return” 


—a valuable guide for the investor interested in obtaining 
the maximum rate of return consistent with safety of 
principal. If you are seeking to improve your investment 
position, mail the coupon today. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Please send me a copy of the booklet 
“Increasing Your Income Return.’’ 
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Address 
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fe Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that world 
production of crude petroleum during 
1928 is estimated at 1,323,000,000 barrels, 
compared with 1,261,000,000 barrels in 
1927. Last year therefore showed a gain 
over 1927 of nearly 62,000,000 barrels, or 
above 5 per cent. 

Production in the United States in- 
creased a little less than 1,000,000 barrels, 
while output in Venezuela jumped about 
60 per cent. from 63,000,000 barrels in 
1927 to over 106,000,000 barrels in 1928, 
Russia, Persia, Roumania, Equador and 
Netherlands all showed large increases, 
while declines were reported from 
Mexico and several other countries. 

Ratio of the United States produc- 
tion to the world total dropped to 682 
per cent. last year, compared with 71.5 
per cent. in 1927. 


Copper at New High 


OPPER—The strong advance in the 
copper market continues to be the 
outstanding feature of the metal group 
and the latest advance to over 19 cents 
per pound places present levels: at the 
highest seen in more than nine years. 
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World copper production in January 
is reported at 178,000 short tons, com- 
pared with over 179,000 tons in Decem- 
ber and 183,000 tons in November, but 
shows a good gain over the 143,000 tons 
produced in January of last year, ac- 
cording to figures of the American Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics. Stocks of 
refined copper in the hands of North 
and South American producers and re- 
finers as of February Ist declined nearly 
3,000 tons to a total of 62,750 short tons, 
compared with 65,500 tons as of January 
Ist, 1929. 

Output of ‘copper by mines in the 
United States during January of the 
present year is placed at just under 
87,000 tons, which sets a. new high record 
for the American industry. 

















President Hoover Inaugurated. Coolidge 
Record. Extra Session of Congress. 
Summer White House 


S ERRIED ranks of the Army and 
Navy, Indians, cavalry, airplanes, 
dirigibles, to say nothing of State dele- 
gations and civilian marching clubs 
celebrated the advent of Herbert Hoover 
as president of the United States. Mr. 
Hoover started his hard work some time 
before taking the oath of office, imme- 
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from a product that had been 


Some years ago an American business 
man and a government official made a trip 
of investigation through several islands 
of the Philippines. They saw cocoanuts, 
in many places four feet deep, rotting 
- the ground. There was little sale for 
them. 


In 1912, an experimental shipment of 
dried cocoanuts, copra, was made to the 
United States. In 1918 the imports of copra 
from the Philippines alone amounted to 
$9,949,785 and in 1928 they amounted to 
$16,548,218. 


That is just another example of the 
undeveloped resources of the Orient. It 
illustrates strikingly the value of study 
and investigation across the Pacific, not 
only in search of other resources, but also 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


for contacting personally the tremendous 
fast-developing markets. 


Go-as-you-please tours 


This unique steamship service is exactly 
fitted to the needs of the business trav- 
eler. You stop where you please for as 
long as you like, continuing on a ship ex- 
actly like the one on which you started. 

Each week a magnificent Dollar Liner 
sails from San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and continues on fortnightly 
schedules to Singapore, Penang, Colom- 
bo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, New York and Boston. 


Every fortnight an American Mail Liner 


$16,000,000 Volume 


allowed to rot 


sails from Seattle and Victoria, B. C., for 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila and Round the World. 


Sailings on fortnightly schedules from 
New York for Havana, Panama, Califor- 
nia and Round the World. 


You may complete the circuit of the 
world on one Liner in 110 days or stop- 
over at any port, taking the entire two 
years permitted by your ticket. 


Your fare, Round the World including 
transportation, meals and accommodations 
aboard ship, is from $1250 up. 


Yousail aboard palatial President Liners. 
Spacious decks. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Luxuriously appointed public 
rooms. A world-famous cuisine. 


FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LI 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, . N. ¥. 
210 80. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE 8T., . . BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO 


514 W. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH.,D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, 

UNION TRUST ARCADE, . 





11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, 
. DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, 
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152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
- PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
. SEATTLE, WASH. 


909 GOVERNMENT 8T., VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C, 


YOKOHAMA KOBE 
HONG KONG 


SHANGHAI 
MANILA 

















What Stocks 


Will Show the 
GREATEST PROFITS 
In Next Ten Years? 


E togeaaee you look back at 

General Electric! at General 
Motors! at duPont! at Radio! 
Profits that might have been 
made! 


What about tomorrow? Will 
you look back again a year 
from now, five years from now, 
ten years from now, at similar 
opportunities passed by? 


What stocks will show the 
greatest appreciation over the 
next ten years? Will they be 
those mentioned above, or will 
they be some others? 


McNeel’s Service has been 
asked by so many clients for a 
list of stocks which may be ex- 
pected to show the greatest 
profits over the next ten years 
that it has prepared a definite 
investment program for those 
to whom appreciation rather 
than current income is im- 
portant. 


If you have $25,000, if you 
have $5,000, or $500,000, this 
program will meet your re- 
quirements. 


There are some copies of this 
bulletin, issued recently to 
members of McNeel’s Service, 
available free, and anyone in- 
terested in this investment pro- 
gram may receive it merely by 
signing the coupon below. 





Please send free your investment program 
for $5,000 to $500,000 


Name. SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSOHSOEEEE 


Address.. 


ABF-7-7 
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diately upon his return from Florida, 
and plans are now being perfected for 
the special session of Congress. 

The extra session is to meet on April 
10, according to present reports from 
the Capital. This special session of the 
Seventy-first Congress will be solely for 
the purpose of passing a farm relief bill 
and enacting tariff legislation, other 
topics being pretty definitely ruled out 
of the calendar for this short session. 


Coolidge Record 


E X-PRESIDENT Calvin Coolidge 
has moved out of the White House 
and although no definite announcements 
of his future plans have been made it is 
generally supposed that he will turn his 
attention to writing for a while until he 
decides on a more decisive channel for 
his endeavors. 

He steps out of office with a record of 
five and a half years of service in which 
all of the big questions which he faced 
have been solved with the exception of 
such matters as farm relief, the French 
debt, railroad consolidation and a satis- 
factory immigration law. 

The old Congress sat up nights for a 
while in order to finish its important 
business before the close of the old ad- 
ministration but, as usual, there are quite 
a number of important questions which 
have not been satisfactorily disposed of 
and which will necessarily be left over 
for the new Congress. 

The House again ruled out of the ap- 
propriation bills the clause setting aside 
$24,000,000 additional funds for prohibition 
enforcement. The Senate received the 
report on the rail consolidation question 
in an exhaustive survey but no legisla- 
tion was enacted in this regard. The 
Senate also killed a clause refusing fur- 
ther funds for keeping Marines in 
Nicaragua and at the same time ap- 
proved a survey for the Nicaraguan 
Canal. 

Summer White House 


NE of the last official acts of Ex- 

president Coolidge was approval of 
the proposed Summer White House. The 
place decided upon is the Weather Bu- 
reau station on Mount Weather, near 
Bluemont, in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia. The location is about 60 
miles from the Capital and has 84 acres 
of grounds. The Budget Bureau esti- 
mates expense of renovating at less than 
$50,000. President Hoover has visited 
and approved the site. 














Oil 


Dominion Continues Prosperous. 
Output Sets New Record. Govern- 


ment Receipts Increase 


| ptimge ae: expansion in all circles on 
the prairies has reached such pro- 
portions thus far this year that in nearly 
every line manufacturers and jobbers 
are increasing their representatives 
from the lakes to the coast. Commer- 
cial men taking orders for fall deliv- 
eries report the greatest increase on 
the prairies. 

The largest ten cities on the prairies 
report for 1928 a total building record 
of $35,561,000, compared with $22,162,- 
000 for the previous year with estimates 





of a larger increase in 1929, 
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Thousands wy 


investors have 


read this 


Booklet. 7 


Write for Second Edition 


C-1011 


HE first edition of our 

new booklet, “How 
to Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
popular demand. So we 
have published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 


—help you solve your 
investment problem; 





—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 
or small; 


—guide you away 
from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is in- 
terested. Write today. 
Ask for 

Booklet C-1011 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Bonds : Incorporated 
Straus Buitpine Straus Buitpine 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 

New Yorr Cuicaco 
Staaus Buirpine 
79 Post Street, SAN Francisco 


— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 
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SAFEGUARDING 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


SINCE 1885 ee 











GEORGE M.ForMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bends Since 1885 
New York 


Chicago 
112 West Adams St. 120 Broadway 
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Line companies are stocking their 
rural yards very heavily at present in 
anticipation of the spring trade and the 
known construction work to be under- 
taken this spring by the railroads on 
the prairies will require heavy consump- 
tion of heavy timbers and quantities of 
steel and other building materials. 

Returns received by the Ontario De- 
partment of Mines from the gold mines 
of the Province for January show a 
slight decline below January, 1928. As 
compared with the monthl¥ average 
production for the calendar year, 1928, 
the Porcupine camp showed a decline 
of $91,000, while Kirkland Lake in- 
creased by $35,000. 

For all gold mines, the production for 
January was $2,683,264, or $55,913 less 
than the monthly average for 1928. 

Canadian Oil Output Gains 

P ETROLEUM production in Canada 

in 1928 totaled 489,531 barrels, a 
new high record and 150,000 barrels 
greater than the 1927 output, according 
to a review by the Minister of Interior. 
Discovery of dry gas in large volume in 
Alberta is described as a feature of the 
year. The Cypress Hills well has an 
estimated yield of 20,000,000 cubic feet. 
Other wells are in the Ribstone and 
Turner Valley areas. 

Although commercial production of 
oil and gas so far has been confined to 
Alberta, good indications in the prospect 
wells in that province and near the Al- 
berta-Saskatchewan boundary make it 
reasonable to expect the extension of the 
fields eastward. 

Drilling was carried on in 101 deep 
test wells. Twenty producing wells were 
completed in the year, while seven were 
abandoned through accident or negative 
geological indications. 

At the end of the first: ten months of 
the current fiscal year, net debt of Can- 
ada stood at $2,213,912,312, against $2,- 
274,331,554 on the corresponding date last 
year. Total ordinary revenue for the 
ten months was $376,530,782, against 
$347,822,813. Total ordinary expendi- 
tures for the period were $276,702,747, 
against $261,226,920. Increase of $24,- 
493,899 in customs revenue was largely 
responsible for the increase in ordinary 
revenue. 

British Pacific Industries, Ltd., has 
been organized in England to exploit 
northern British Columbia coal fields 
around Telkwa and use the coal mined 
there for manufacture of by-products. 
The company has taken up options on 
large coal areas on Copper River west 
of Telkwa, and recently the Telkwa col- 
lieries were purchased by interests un- 
derstood to be associated with the com- 
pany. 




















America Makes Gesture Toward League 
Entry. Mexico Pays Old Debts. U. S. 
Recognizes Chinese Tariff Rights 


HE LEAGUE—The Committee of 

Experts continues hard. at work on 
the problem of fixing Germany’s war 
debt with possible funding of such obli- 
gations. To date more progress has 
probably been made than seems appar- 
ent on the surface. No hint of actual 





YOU TELL US 
WHICH IS WHICH 


One gentleman is the metropolitan 
business man; the other, equally ac- 
complished, is the smaller-city busi- 
ness man. These two dress alike, conduct their business alike. They have sub- 
stantially the same habits, the same outlook. 

The smaller-city business man has just as lively a sense of what’s what as his 
companion. He’s never out of touch with the large centers. 

Like his prototype in the large city he likes to have the checks he uses carry an 
indication of his substance, his standing, and the standing of his bank. 

For this good reason, banks in every part of the country are using La Monte 
Safety Paper—the standard in check paper . . . Already the majority of banks of 
the large metropolitan area have adopted it. And its use among banks in other 
cities is growing by leaps and bounds. 

A good paper . . . distinctive . . . substantial .. . dignified . . . gratifying the 
quite natural desire of the business man. And safe. Protected on both sides against 
mechanical or chemical erasures. 

The metropolitan business man and the smaller-city business man alike have a 
right to distinctive checks. Open ane eee 
your check book now —look at your ye an ti et at <A 
checks. If they have wavy lines across [ —_ , 





















— | 
them your bank—progressive and peg ™e oe em ie 
alert—is furnishing La Monte Safety agate < ae gS ea Wing nig 
Paper. George La Monte & Son, 61 haTTONAT=SAFE TY PAP ER 
Broadway, New York. Res ee, ey 











figures has been made. but various sub- 


Surveys, Researches and Counsel 


Profit Assurance—which consider the economic and 
merchandising features in a business as a basis for 
profit planning and control. 


Waste Elimination—which search out hidden losses 
and potential savings in manpower, material, prod- 
uct, plant, equipment, and use of capital. 


Human Development—which cover organization, 
personnel, cooperation between workers and super- 
visors, and relations between employees and manage- 


ment. 
No Installation Work Undertaken 
K noeppel 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSEL 
Terminal Tower Cleveland, Ohio 
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Town and 
COUNTRY 


THE LITTLE TOWNS of America, founded as the 
farmer’s trade centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is distributing 
itself, breaking the bands of congestion and’ con- 
centration. The widespread distribution of electric 
power wherever it is needed enables industry to 
locate wherever it is most advantageous from the 
standpoints of transportation, markets, raw mate- 
rial and labor. And so factories turn more and more 
to the small community. 

This—a profitable course for industry—is 
strengthening the small town and giving it an 
important status in America’s industrial scheme. 
The farmer profits, too —in the strengthening of his 
local markets, in the increased money available for 
public works and education without increasing the 
farmer’s taxes, in the stable and well-rounded 
economic.development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of factory and 
farm, of land and industry, of men with the soil 
from which their sustenance comes. In the small 
town, industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, serving town 
and countryside, supplies electric power to three 
thousand small and medium-sized communities 
and more than forty thousand farms. It has pio- 
neered in the widespread diffusion of power upon 
which industry and agriculture are basing their 
new relationship. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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committee reports have been received 
and official statements are to the effect 
that the committee hopes to have a 
definite plan worked out within the next 
few weeks. 

The old hopes of American member. 
ship in the League of Nations have re- 
vived overnight once more as a result 
of a note sent by Secretary of State 
Kellogg to members of the League sug- 
gesting informal consideration among 
themselves of some way to let this 
country irto the League. Nothing has 
been said here, however, about possible 
modification of Reservation 5, which pre- 
viously kept the nation from election, 


British Employment Serious 
REAT BRITAIN—The Torries are 
admitting some losses as a result of 

preliminary elections showing the drift 
of public sentiment in the Parliamentary 
elections soon to come. In several in- 
stances Laborites have beaten Conserva- 
tives, while the Liberal party has run 
a poor third. 


BRITISH EXPORTS CONTINUE INCREASE 
70 __Mfillions of Pounds Sterling) 
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So 1928 29 

Exports for January show a good gain 
over the previous month as well as an 
advance of £7,000,000 over the same 
month of last year. Imports also in- 
creased, however, from £100,000,000 to 
£116,000,000. Steel production is increas- 
ing but the labor situation is still acute 
and unemployment is_ reported the 
largest since 1920. 


EXICO—At least the good inten- 

tions of the new Government are 
manifest in recent announcement by the 
Minister of Finance that about $500,000 
of old debts have been paid off. It is 
officially stated that nearly $5,000,000 is 
expected to be paid during the current 
year on old accounts of the Government, 
some of which have been pending since 
1914. 

Chinese Tariff Treaty 


— course of true politics 
seems never to run smooth in 
China. The world was beginning to 
think perhaps the long reign of war and 
terror was over and that the new Na- 
tionalist regime was consolidating the 
Chinese people into a new era, when 
reports came of a new insurrection. 

It appears that a former military gov- 
ernor of Shantung has led the rebellion 
against the Nationalists in that pen- 
insula. Reports are vague and strictly 
censored but they indicate that the up- 
rising has been quenched. 

Meanwhile, the United States has taken 
another long and leading step of friend- 
liness toward the Nationalist goverr- 
ment by signing a new tariff treaty be- 
tween the two nations which recognizes 
China’s right to tariff autonomy. 
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act on what you Know 


Guesswork has no place in the business of investment. 














element of risk. 


Cutting risk, and building profits 


Consider investment counsel in this light. 

Where is it more important to cut down risk than in 

the investment of your money? Where is it easier 
—as shown by the millions of dollars of *‘ in- 
vestments’’ that go bad each year—to lose 
your money? Considering these things, con- 
sider Brookmire. Brookmire Service is ‘‘sold’’ 
to new clients, not by glowing promises of 
what we hope to do—but by what we have 
done, by a reputation of 25 years standing 
Your judgment is formed on established facts. 
You act not on glowing “‘hopes’’, but on what 
you know. 

Equipment is your best guaranty 

An investment counsel organization requires 
many things, if it is to perform properly Men 
who have both native ability and experience. 
Men who know investments because their tal- 
ents have always run that way and because their 
time for many years has been directed toward the 
steady accumulation of facts, and the further 
development of sound énvestment judgment. Com- 
plete equipment for research, and auxiliary facil1- 
ties that allow the most far reaching examination 
into investment opportunities must be available. 
With Brookmire they are. 
The Brookmire Commercial Service Division for 
industrial concerns—devoted to the study of general 
and specific business conditions in terms of sales, 
credit and production—provides a unique and ex- 
tremely valuable asset to our Investment Service. 


Everything that is applicable and illuminating is 





wy, MAN for an important job is hired largely by virtue of past per- 
formance. You want to know he is able to deliver. When you 
buy any product—whether it is jewelry from Tiffany’s or a locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, you know the reputation, back- 
ground and standing of the firm which put its name on it. John Jones may 
be able to make just as good jewelry. The XYZ Company may be able to 
produce just as efficient a locomotive. You don’t know, so you act on 
what you do know. And, automatically, by this means, you cut down the 







































always used by our investment staff as one 
more check before decisions are formed. 
Brookmire decisions are not a matter of 
“chart reading’, of ‘“‘snap judgments’’— 
they are the result of carefully considered 
fundamentals. 


Today, or next month 


At some time—whether today or next month 
—you are going to appreciate the desirability 

of investigating what a Service such as 

Brookmireoffersyou Atsometimea Brookmire 
representative may call on you, for Brookmire 
is now established ina large number of principal 
cities as the direct result of a constantly increas- 
ing number of clients. If this happens, if a 
Brookmire representative does call, remember 
that through him you can find the means of cut- 
ting the risk from your investments and of in- 
creasing the return from your capital. 


A description—for those who will use it 


Meanwhile, the coupon will bring complete 
information But remember, before sending it, 
that we do xot advocate in-and-out trading. The 
average individual is certain to lose money in 
trying to catch the “‘short swings’’, and we do 
not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 
If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 
success through speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, weth safety and with- 
out worry, and if you have available funds suffi- 
cient to enable you to profit by our recommenda- 
tions —then, here is something that you cannot _ 
afford not to investigate. 
Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to | 
| Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 





| 





Brooxmire Economic Service, 1Nc., 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me the ee of your Service and copy of your current bulletin, 
analyzing the trend of prices and certain specific securities. XS-A3 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- (This is not essential, but since there is a Special Plan for those whose 
stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 







Name 





Address 
I have securities or available for investment $ 








principal is above a certain amount, this information will be helpful in 
enabling us to forward to you the proper information.) 
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Cambridge 


a Glorious 
"\tabondere 
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Cambridge, the 
mighty and 
modern, is still 
steeped in the greatness of 
(FY yesterday. Picture King’s 
College with its dream of 
lace-like vaulting. Venerable 
Peterhouse, founded in 1284. 
Emmanuel, mother of Amer- 
ican universities, which sent 
seventy sons to Winthrop in 
America. 


Imagine the loveliness of the 
Tudor and the Renaissance 
—at their best in Cambridge; 
the gentle sloping lawns; the 
world renowned river Cam; 
great old trees...bathed in a 
golden sun. 


Then leisurely wander to en- 
chanting Ely, the home of 
the Watchful Hereward; to 
Wondrous Peterborough, to 
Sulgrave of the Washingtons ; 
to Norwich, Lincoln, York 
and Durham. The entire East 
Coast of England is a para- 
dise of excursions intensely 
interesting to Americans. 


—Oo. 


Cambridge will more than repay a visit. 
Write for the free illustrated booklet 
No. 28, giving full details and information 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


for Americans 






Finds Prospects Excellent 


C. W. Kellogg, president, Engineers 
Public Service Company, interviewed by 
ForRBES : 


“Serving through its subsidiaries three 
important areas, 
each from 250 to 300 
miles in length, in 
Tidewater, Virginia, 
along the Gulf Coast 
in Louisiana and 
Texas, and in the 
Puget Sound district, 
as well as sections 
of Nebraska and 
West Texas (in 14 
States in all), our company covers a ter- 
ritory of countrywide diversity. It finds 
present business activity strong and pros- 
pects excellent. 

“Rate reductions are being made which 
will enable the consumer to use more 
electricity at a price which will prove 
economical to him. Bringing to the at- 
tention of its consumers the new electrical 
devices for saving labor and drudgery is a 
social as well as a business duty for the 
electric companies. 

“All of this activity is, of course, helped 
by the general business prosperity now 
pervading the nation, but it is not depen- 
dent upon it.” 





Business Up to Expectations 


George M. Verity, president, The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, in a letter to 
the Editor of Forses: 

“It seems to me that I have never known 
a time when all of the. conditions which 
make for continued and satisfactory busi- 
ness both at home and throughout the 
world were better than they are now. 

“What has transpired so far this year 
with us is fully up to that standard. I 
am sure we are going to have a very sat- 
isfactory year.” 


Leather Outlook 


Carl F. Danner, president, American 
Hide & Leather Company, interviewed by 
ForBEs : 

“I feel that production and trade gen- 
erally are in a sound 
condition, and that 
the momentum gain- 
ed during last year 
will carry business 
on a prosperous basis 
at least through the 
first half of 1929. 

“While 1928 proved 
a satisfactory year ; 
for most businesses, the feather industry 
passed through a pecziod of considerable 
strain, due to violent fluctuations in raw 
material prices. These fluctuations, al- 
though they made possible substantial paper 
profits for some lines of leather, notably 
sole leather, generally proved disastrous to 
tanners, in that they encouraged the. use 
of substitutes and hand-to-mouth buying 
to a greater extent than ever before. Shoe 
manufacturers employed every possible 
means of cutting costs. This led to the 
utilization of increasing quantities of im- 





ported leather, and also the cheaper grades 


2THAT Business 
a: 
“OY Leaders SAY 
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of domestic leather. All this caused a de. 
crease of from 15 to 25 per cent. from 
the previous year in the consumption of 
domestic leather. 

“However, stocks of leather in the hands 
of shoe manufacturers are somewhat below 
their seasonal level, and in view of the 
fact that available records of boot and shoe 
production point to sustained activity in 
that field, it seems certain that the demand 
for leather will be more active during 
1929. 

“The problem of unemployment in our 
industry is assuming serious proportions, 
The relative cheapness of foreign labor 
enables foreign leather manufacturers to 
market successfully their product in this 
country at a price which the domestic 
tanner cannot hope to meet. Unless the 
industry receives adequate protection with- 
out the handicap of a tariff on raw ma- 
terials, only leather that meets a style or 
specialty requirement can expect to be sold 
at a profit. 

“T feel quite sure that the present level 
of hide prices will do a great deal to stimu- 
late the consumption of leather and to 
offset the use of substitutes once the hide 
market is stabilized. The newly organized 
Hide Exchange should begin to function 
within the next two or three months, and 
should tend to eliminate violent fluctuations 
in hide prices. Everything considered, the 
tanners should make a reasonable showing 
during the latter half of 1929.” 


Plumbing Business Good 


Adolph Mueller, president, Mueller Com- 
pany, interviewed by Fores: 

“We feel assured of a continuance of 
good business throughout the year 1929, 
and to meet the de- 
mand we are run- 
ning our factory full 
time with the largest 
force in our history. 
The plumbing busi- 
ness, to which we 
cater, has, at no time 
within our knowl- 
edge, been in better 
condition than at the 
present. 

“Plumbing is now generally accepted as 
an indispensable part of every home, n0 
matter how modest it may be. The re- 
modeling of homes is going to be an im- 
portant contributing factor in the stimula- 
tion of the sale of plumbing goods. Homes 
built fifteen or twenty years ago are not 
up-to-date in plumbing equipment.” 


In Brief 


H. Hobart Porter, president, American 
Water Works & Electric Company : 

“Business activity. in our territories is 
being well maintained, and I can foresee 
no serious let-down for some months.” 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works: : 

“The business outlook is more promising 
than it was at this time last year. For- 
eign business is gradually increasing, and 
results are satisfactory.” 
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_ “A friend suggests Cztzes Service Common. , 


nd to 
i What is your opinion?” 
5, and 


ations And the expert recommended its purchase for znvestment 
d, the 


owing ITIES SERVICE securities are recommended 

daily by financial writers, bankers and ex- 
perienced investors. In the clipping reproduced, 
the financial expert recommends the purchase of 
Com- Cities Service Common stock ¢o hold. 


— . The advisability of buying Cities Service Common 

1929, stock and holding it for investment has been amply 
demonstrated by the experience of investors in 
the past. For instance, an investment of $2,000 in 
this stock at the date of its issuance, January 1, 
1911, would now be worth, if all stock dividends 
had been held, about $47,000. These holdings, 
on the basis of the present yield of over 7%, 
would provide a yearly income of about $3,400 
in cash and stock—much more than the entire 
original investment. 






















































Note: The above clipping is one When you put your investment dollars to work 
A i of many in our files. Name of in Cities Service Company, you become a profit- 
10 newspaper from which it was sharing partner in an $800,000,000 organization 
. re. taken, together with name of the that has paid dividends of over $100,000,000 in 
im- investment writer can be fur- cash or securities to owners.of its Common stock. 
qula- nished upon request. 
»mes 
Faas HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 
_ Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
s is HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
esee 60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of Booklet ““TPO 175” describing the investment possibilities of 
Cities Service Securities. 
Lavin omen : 
sing City 
‘or- 
and 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter ]-14 


CHISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 2500 

















WHAT Do 
You Want 


Investment Service 
to Do for You? 


If you are seeking in a 
Service those qualities 
that will enable you to 
keep posted on invest- 
ment opportunities in 
both stocks and bonds, 
on the trend of bond 
and stock prices, on in- 
dividual companies and 
securities—one that will 
give you a continuous 
privilege to consult with 
recognized experts, so 
that your funds may be 
profitably and safely in- 
vested and kept so—then 
you should seriously 
consider this Service. 


Send for descriptive book- 
lett-—“What Do You Want 
an Investment Service to 
Do for You?” 


€ 
MOOD 











INVESTORS 

SERVICE 

65 Broadway New York 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Is Still in Dangerous Position, but Continues 
to Present Strong Appearance for the Short-Term 


By R. W. Schabacker 


action we turned more favorable 

toward the market once more last 
issue, admitting the probabilities of 
further recovery, if not new high levels, 
in the general market, though we con- 
tinued to warn of the speculative dan- 
gers involved in buying stocks at cur- 
rent high levels. 

Beginning around the middle of Feb- 
ruary the market again staged one of 
its rapid and spectacular recoveries, re- 
gaining in a week or so all of the ground 
lost in the January reaction, just as in 
the latter part of last December it 
rapidly regained the ground lost in the 
sharp reaction at the opening of that 
month. 


A FTER predicting the January re- 


A= getting into new high ground 
for all time by a slight margin the 
averages have once more displayed a 
tendency toward hesitation. We think 
such hesitancy is rather natural and 
may continue somewhat longer but the 
technical indications suggest at least 
another spurt into new high ground at 
an early date. 

We do not mean to minimize the 
power of the Federal Reserve warnings, 
high money rates—the highest seen in 
eight years—over-speculation, neglect of 
intrinsic values and all the other danger 
signals that go with the peaks of long 
bull market.s 

We continue to warn that these fac- 
tors are fundamentally unfavorable and 
they will almost certainly bring about 
the end of the long advance at a not 
too distant date. The point is that a 
bull market with as much public frenzy, 
as much bull argument, and as much 
momentum behind it as this one has 
accumulated, can go on upward for a 
long and indefinite period after basic fun- 
damentals have reversed their previous 
color and have turned unfavorable. 





We have previously reviewed all these 
factors and theories in these columns 
and have admitted the inability of any- 
one to call the exact day or hour when 
the previous momentum will have spent 
its final force and when the factors 
working for reaction will gain the final 
ascendancy. 


OR such reasons we continue to view 

the market as holding further pos- 
sibilities for profit on the constructive 
side, providing purchasers realize that 
they are taking large risk for the chance 
of large profit, that they are speculating 
and not investing, and, finally, that they 
are in the type of market where con- 
stant attention and constant protection 
are essential to freedom from eventual 
and rapid loss. 

Our position as regards the long pull 
remains unchanged. Our short-term 
bullish position of last issue also remains 
unchanged in general. The market 
looks as though it might present fur- 
ther advances but the situation is so 
fraught with technical danger that we 
continue to urge only a portion of funds 
being used in the market, the major part 
of stock market capital being held in 
purely liquid position to take advantage 
of future periods when stocks will pre- 
sent more logical buying prices, com- 
pared with true value, than they do at 
current inflated quotations. 

The present market is not only specu- 
lative, but it is essentially a “trading” 
market. With the exception of a few 
individual issues, the list in general is 
moving in wider range than normal and 
much more rapidly than normal, so that 
movements lend themselves to quick 
profits—buying on short, sharp reac- 
tions, and selling on the short, sharp 
run-ups, as one stock after another is 
brought forward to give an appearance 
of strength to the general market. 
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One Choice Stock 
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Singled 

















Out 


§ Are you having difficulty, among the many stocks and stocks recom- 
mended to you, of locating a very few choice stocks? 


§ The Policy of American Securities Service for years always has been’ 


to keep down, instead of continuously expand, the number of stocks 
recommended. This has been greatly appreciated by our clients. 


§ Moreover, now and then, going further, for the benefit of those wish- 


ing to buy or add one issue only to their list, we have singled out one 
choice stock. 


These are the stocks, thus singled out, during 1927-1928 
up to the latest stock singled out— 


Stock Date Then Now Profit* 
El. Power & Lt............ Feb. 19, ’27 17 63 541% © 
Chesapeake & Oh.......... Feb. 19, ’27 162 2031,* 51% 
St. Louis Sow’n........... Feb. 25, ’28 71 1534* 126% 
Missouri-Kan.-T. .......... June 16, ’28 32 42* 58% 
Louisville Gas & Elec.....Aug. 15, ’28 34%, 44 53% 


(Profits computed on basis of conservative margin of half the 
stock’s price. *Profits accepted on these stocks at prices given.) 


Another Stock Singled Out 


§ Our Market Analysts and Engineers have just now, after careful 
analysis of the stock list, selected another stock of exceptional promise. 


A special report is prepared on this latest stock thus singled out for 
Clients of 


American Securities Service 
106 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


§ A few copies of this special report available, free—as long as the 
supply lasts. Send for your copy at once. 


Clip Coupon at Right 














{<> mm cei tne ene eases sete, ete cel as 
AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
106 Norton-Lilly Bldg.. New York 











Stock Report,” also copy of “Making Profits in 


| | 
: Kindly send me copy of your latest Special 7 
| Securities,” both free. | 
| 
| 
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6900 
600000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 



















The future—in which you 
| are. interested — should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
| ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 


details NOW 


Baloo epic 


The Babson Statistical , 
Div. 7-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


= 
t 
v 
a 
Largest Statistical Community in America ‘ 
Send me, free, complete details, and your § 
§ 
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booklet $6,000 to $600,000. 
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: Conservative 
Bankin g 


ig IS the steadfast pur- 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 
standards of safety. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $140,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 
LOS ANGELES 
paSeeeerey 
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E continue to favor special 
V \ groups in the current market 
such as those previously referred 
to, the steels, coppers, utilities and per- 


haps the rails. We also mentioned the 
department and mail order stocks last 
issue. The department store issues may 
deserve particular attention from a sea- 
sonal standpoint since their sales should 
soon begin their usual upward trend. 


The Tobacco Group 


A NOTHER group which may come in 
for at least intermediate strength 
is the tobacco group. The cigarette 
companies are meeting more competi- 
tion but large gains in total sales may 
offset this factor. January production 
of cigarettes was the second highest on 
record at 10,160,000,000, a gain of more 
than 21 per cent. over last year, com- 
pared with the old figure of about 10 per 
cent. which used to be considered the 
normal annual advance in such output. 


Some Recommendations 


WE have previously recommended 
Lorillard as a good speculation for 
the long pull. Other favored stocks in 
this classification include, Reynolds, 
Tobacco Products and Liggett & Myers. 

The cigar companies do not have such 
favorable future prospects but they are 
reporting good earnings, are in good 
financial position and offer attractive 
yields. Such issues include General 
Cigar, Congress Cigar and Consolidated 
Cigar. 


Mack Trucks 


ACK has been stressed in rather 

generous tips circulated through- 
out the Street for the past couple of 
months. This is an unfavorable factor 
but the stock has not done much thus 
far in making good on such tips. After 
a little further discouragement for pre- 
vious purchasers we think the stock has 
good future prospects to start a satis- 
factory upward move. 

The company’s earnings have been 
unfavorably affected for the last few 
years by extraordinary charges, huge 
expenditures for plant improvements, re- 
vamping of standard lines and by new 
and much healthier sales policies. 

The “growing pains” may be about 
over and last year the company reported 
a small increase in net and $7.83 per 
share compared with only $6.60 in 
1927. Financial position and prospects 
are good and rumors of a merger may 
materialize before the end of the year. 
The stock looks good for further appre- 
ciation. 


The Coppers 


T= is little doubt that the spec- 
tacular advances in the price of cop- 
per are unfortunate and may eventually 
send the industry back into its old status 
of over-production. But there also is 
little doubt that for at least the current 
period profits will be the best witnessed 
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in many years. Earning statements for 
at least the first half of 1929 should be 
at record levels. 

We have previously recommended the 
group and such issues as Anaconda, 
Kennecott, Miami, Inspiration, Cerro de 
Pasco, Andes and Chile still have fur- 
ther speculative possibilities, though 
their rapid gains leave them open to 
wide reaction in a weak general market, 

Seneca Copper has also been pre- 
viously recommended as a highly specu- 
lative but low-priced issue. Another 
such appears to be Ohio Copper, listed 
on the New York Curb Market. 


Hershey Chocolate 


N= profits of Hershey have been 
somewhat irregular but generally 
satisfactory while last year they showed 
a decisive jump to nearly the best on 
record at $6,450,000, amounting to $16 a 
share on the 350,000 shares of convert- 
ible second preferred and about $6 per 
share on the common stock. 

The second preferred stock sells at 
around 80 and pays $4 per share. It is 
convertible at any time into common 
stock on a share for share basis and gets 
$1 extra, or $5 per share per annum, be- 
fore anything may be paid on the com- 
mon. 

It seems likely that dividends will be 
inaugurated on the common at an early 
date so that on a basis of the probable 
$5 dividend the preferred yields over 6 
per cent., with such dividend earned 
three times over. The common sells for 
about 65. Both issues are good but the 
conversion features makes the second 
preferred our favorite of the two. 


Some Favorites 


| i is our policy to pay more attention 
in these columns to the lesser known 
stocks for special recommendation, since 
we must assume that details of the more 
active and larger issues are common 
knowledge. From time to time, how- 
ever, we have published lists of the more 
popular stocks which we favor from a 
speculative standpoint, without detailed 
description or comment. 

The list still includes the following: 
Allied Chemical, Allis Chalmers, Inter- 
national Combustion, American Tel & 
Tel, International Tel & Tel, Air 
Reduction, Industrial Alcohol, Amer- 
ican Can, American Locomotive, 
American Brown’ Boveri, National 
Dairy Products, National Distillers 
Products, General Electric, Westing- 
house Electric, Armour of _IIlinois, 
Wright, Curtiss, Harvester, Nickel, 
Chrysler, Packard, Ford, Woolworth, 
Kresge, Dry Goods, Macy, Atchison, 


Erie, New Haven, Central, Union 
Pacific, Worthington, U. S. Realty, 
Bethlehem, Crucible, Otis and U. S. 


Steel, North American, Electric Power 


& Light, Columbia Gas, Consolidated 
Gas, Loew’s, Paramount and Liquid 
Carbonic. 
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“| “Market Action’ Points Out The Future 
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“ft Trend of Pri f 50 Leading Stocks 
: rend of Frices o ading Stoc 
e 
da, 
de ' . 
ur HE sharp breaks and subsequent recoveries of the market in recent weeks 
1 
. mark a decided departure from its performance previously. What is the 
“ significance of these recent developments? What should investors expect 
ct: from now on? 
her . : 
ted Definitely. what action should be taken to insure a sound position in the 
following stocks? 
‘lly American Can Columbia Gas & Elec. Hudson Pennsylvania 
nt American Tel. & Tel. Consolidated Gas International Tel. & Tel. | Postum 
on American Water Works Continental Can Kansas City Southern Remington-Rand 
6a Anaconda Curtiss Aero Kennecott Copper Southern California Edison 
rt- Atchison Davison Chemical Loew’s Southern Pacific 
per Baltimore & Ohio Drug, Inc. Mack Truck Standard Gas & Electric 
Bethlehem Eaton Axle Murray Corp. Studebaker 
' at Borden Engineers Public Service Missouri Pacific Timken Roller Bearing 
a - Canadian Pacific Erie National Biscuit Union Pacific 
ets Cerro de Pasco Fox Film A Nickel Plate U. S. Rubber 
be. Chesapeake & Ohio General Motors Norfolk & Western U. S. Steel 
m- , Chicago & Northwestern Goodrich Packard Vanadium 
Chicago, Rock Island Goodvear Paramount 
be 
rly 
ble : . . ’ ° 99 
6 | 3 jane of the above stocks is analyzed in this week’s ‘‘Market Action’’. Each hasa 
ed concise paragraph devoted exclusively to it. Each has. a recommendation made 
= about it. Each recommendation is definite: ‘‘Buy at the market”’ ; ‘‘Hold”’; ‘Rally to 
id 98 expected. Sell at that level’ 
This sort of guidance is of outstanding value to the investor. It cannot be misunder- 
stood. Opportunities cannot be missed because of any vagueness of meaning. Further, 
" the advice contained in ‘‘Market Action”’ is surprisingly accurate. That is the reason 
rn why thousands of investors invest as ‘‘Market Action’’ advises. 
Ce 
re CS —_— confident that once you have had the opportunity of read- 
yn 3 cop _ ” ing ‘Market Action’’ and of comparing See forecasts with 
y- To enable you to know what ‘Market Action” is, to let actual, current happenings you will not from that time on be 
you check up on our statements that it is absolutely clear, content to be without it. When you mail the coupon, remember, 
fe that itis accurate, that it possesses a value to you infinitely too, that you will not be bothered by a salesman calling. 
a greater than its cost, we will send you—without obliga- 
d tion—not one, but three issues. This week’ s, analyzing the 
stocks listed above, and next week’s, and then the one 
+ after that. 
r- This offer is unusual. We make it only because we are Wertset Market Burzav, Inc. 
& 341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I should like to take advantage of Lard 
special offer. Please send me this week 


‘, “Market Action,”’ analyzing the trend 4 
al 50 stocks. Also the next two issues, free. 
“S i 
fo 

s Name 


: | MARKET BUREAU, INC. } «= 
» | 341 Madison Avenue~New York, N.Y. 
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“THE NEW WAY OF 
OF DOING BUSINESS” 


“The new way to net profits in industry can be described 
briefly as a system embracing an intelligently conceived plan of 
business administration, the object of which is to effect the most 
profitable result with the employment of the smallest amount of 
capital investment. 

“Scientific administration, or the new way of doing business, 
contemplates an enterprise whose plan of operation has been 
thought through in every particular from the consumers of these 
products to the raw materials of which its products are made. 

“Under previous systems of administration, business men 
thought in terms of raw materials converted into merchandise, 
sold and distributed to possible customers, whose tastes, buying 
habits, location, and ability to purchase were more or less un- 
known. In other words, the thought, originating in production, 
flowed toward sales, markets being a secondary consideration. 

“The present system, on the contrary, contemplates a business 
balanced and controlled by a carefully formulated plan which is 
based upon consumer demand. Its advocates state boldly that the 
true measures of industry in these present times are consumer 
purchasing capacity and consumer demand—not raw material 
supply or productive capacity.” 


From “The New Way to Net Profits,’ 
by Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President 
Bankers Trust Company 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 
Capital $25,000,000 
Surplus Fund $50,000,000 Undivided Profits over $27,000,000 
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NOW READY 


A complete and comprehensive four-year record of 
securities, foreign and domestic, under- 
written in the United States, 


“American Underwriting Houses 
and Their Issues”’ 


Otto P. ScHWARZSCHILD, Editor 
Published by NATIONAL STATISTICAL SERVICE 82 Beaver Street, New York City 


PRICE | 
Representatives (University graduates preferred) 
wanted in large cities. 


Triple Listing of Issues 
1. Alphabetically according to issue. 
2. According to business and country. 


3. According to bankers making offer- 


ing (over 1,000 bankers shown with 
their individual offerings). 


W E extend the facilities of our organization to corporations desirous 
of readjusting their financial structure or requiring additional capital. 


Financial Reports - Security Holdings Analyzed 
Correspondence Invited 
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Trade Outlook 
Favorable 


Severe Winter Affects European 
Business—Future Gen- 
erally Bright 


By F.. Lamont Pierce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


INTER weather of almost unprece- 

dented severity in Europe during the 
month of February has had a temporary 
grave effect on the business and commerce 
of the Old World. The bitter cold and 
the abnormally heavy snowfalls have re. 
sulted in intense suffering and have partly 
paralyzed trade throughout extensive 
regions of the Continent. 

There has been, quite naturally, a dras- 
tic curtailment in buying; transportation 
interests have been struggling (in some 
cases vainly) against formidable obstruc- 
tions and hindrances; and the usual cur- 
rents of business have consequently been 
very seriously disorganized. Fortunately, 
these are merely temporary, adventitious 
circumstances, and when we turn our 
attention to the basic economic conditions 
the European scene appears in a somewhat 
more auspicious light. 


Britain’s Trade Improves 


t. foreign trade of the United King- 
dom in the early weeks of the present 
year has been showing heavy increases 
over 1928, especially in imports of food- 
stuffs and raw cotton and in the foreign 
sales of British manufactures. A vigor- 
ous, determined effort is under way to 
improve the competitive position of 
British products. 

One source of gratification to Britain is 
the continued improvement in the coal 
trade; January exports, at 4,472,000 tons, 
represent the highest monthly total since 
October. The British budget situation at 
the end of the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year’ compared very favor- 
ably with the financial position at the close 
of the two preceding calendar years; the 
important point is that the expenditures 
were less by some 19,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling. Notwithstanding a decrease in the 
gross receipts of the four big British rail- 
way groups in 1928 as compared with 
1927, their net position is more satisfac- 
tory by reason of economies effected 
recently. A major construction proposal 
which is commanding widespread atten- 
tion is that for a freight and passenger 
tunnel under the English Channel. 


French Position Favorable 


N France the commercial outlook is 

distinctly favorable, with very few 
elements of weakness in basic conditions 
and very few cases where business is not 
already at a highly satisfactory level. The 
major problems concern the removal of 
obstacles that are hindering further prog- 
ress and the creation of conditions that 
will favor new development, rather than 
the maintenance of the position already 
attained. 

A distinct improvement has taken place 
in the credit of the Government. A some- 
what disquieting point is the fact that in 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


North 
American 
Company 


Copy on request 


‘bey é Kirk, 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Market 


25 Broad St. New York 


























Lincoln 
Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 


One of the oldest com- 
mercial aircraft manu- 
facturing companies 
in the United States. 


Circular on Request 


A. A. DURANTE & Co. 


Incorporated 


117 Liberty St. New York 
Telephone BARclay 9140 








1928 French imports exceeded exports by 
more than 2,000,000,000 francs, as against 
a “favorable” -merchandise balance of 
1,875,000,000 francs in 1927. French ex- 
porters have been encountering much more 
severe competition abroad, and to retain 
their markets they have been obliged to 
make considerable sacrifices in price. They 
are exerting every effort to reduce their 
cost of production in order to restore a 
reasonable margin of profit, and the out- 
look, according to trustworthy opinion, 
cannot be regarded as alarming. 


Germans Pay More Taxes 


N outstanding development affecting 
German business is the draft budget 
for the fiscal year 1929-30 (beginning 
April 1), which calls for material increases 
in various taxes. The German papers are 
filled with articles opposing this new taxa- 
tion program, and a number of business 
men’s organizations have protested against 
the tax increases. Well informed observ- 
ers believe, however, that German tax 
rates will be increased substantially. 

The neighboring nation of the Nether- 
lands is evidencing keen pleasure over the 
trade figures for 1928, which have just 
become available and which shaw that the 
total Dutch commerce exceeded any previ- 
ous twelve months except the boom year 
1920. During January, however, general 
business in the Netherlands was retarded 
by the severe weather. Reduced building 
and agricultural activities caused higher 
unemployment. 

In Sweden, the smaller fruit crops point 
toward a continued increase in the imports 
of both fresh and dried fruits from 
abroad—a condition of which American 
exporters should be able to take advan- 
tage. Conditions in Finland are satisfac- 
tory, with normal seascnal quiet; the 
money stringency there is now somewhat 
relaxed. 

Spanish security issues in 1928 were the 
highest since 1925, consisting mainly of 
industrial issues. A certain degree of 
uneasiness has been evident in recent weeks 
among Spanish business men by reason of 
political conditions; but a distinct streng- 
thening of confidence is now becoming 
manifest. 


Conditions in South America 


EP nguen to South America, we find 
the conditions of Argentine business 
remaining satisfactory; foreign trade is 
heavy, and traffic is congested at the River 
Platte ports. Brazilian business is slow, 
but exchange is firmer and the all-im- 
portant item, coffee, is moving well. 
Glancing at our neighbor immediately to 
the south, we note the fact that the Mexi- 
can Federal Government has begun pay- 
ment of old supply bills of previous 
administrations. 

In China we learn that holiday failures 
were few in Shanghai and that trade is 
optimistic. The automobile trade is brisk, 
iron and steel good, though machinery is 
slow. The January “declared exports” 
from Shanghai were well above those last 
year. China is announcing an extensive 
railway construction program, but it would 
seem that prior rehabilitation of the 
present lines is necessary. 

The general Japanese situation is un- 
changed, but greater political stability 
affords basis for encouragement. The 
production of cotton yarn and of steel is 
rising, and raw-cotton imports have 
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BUY THESE 


STOCKS NOW? 


= you will write us we will send 
you free of charge copies of our 
latest Stock Market Bulletins. They 
were just issued recently and you 
will find them up to the minute. We 
know that if you hold, or are inter- 
ested in, any of the following securi- 
ties our current Bulletins will prove 
of unusual value to you. You want 
to know exactly what to do—whether 
to buy, hold, sell or shift. 

The sole business of Investment Research 
Bureau is to analyze economic and business 
trends and summarize their application to 
current conditions. Our conclusions are 
presented without prejudice for we are not 
financ‘ally interested in any securities. All 


we have to sell is our service. 
panies discussed are: 





The com- 


Calumet & Hecla Kroger 

Anaconda Bethlehem Steel 

Kennecott mom = ry 4 - 
U. S. Smelting ew Yor! ‘entr: 

— Can an Pacific 


Southern Pacific 
Missouri Pacific 
Erie 

Electric Bond & 


Share 
a Service of 


Calumet U Arizona 
National Cash Reg. 
Westinghouse 
General Electric 
Montgomery Ward 


Sears Roebuck » ae 
Drug, Inc. National Power & 
Borden Light 


National Dairy Products 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


Just address Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 758, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 








Group Banking 


eecees 


The term ‘*Group 
Banking” was origi- 
nated and first used 
by American Finan- 
‘ cial Corporation of 
New York. Likewise, 
the details of opera- 
tion of a group : 
banking program 
were first clearly set 
forth by this Cor- : 
poration. 


Information upon request 
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advanced. The silk market has been dull. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. 
Shares Value 1927 m=months Price Range High Low Prices 


676 Air Reduction 200- 67; ’24-’27 9714- 59 106 
2,178 Allied Chemical 170- 55; ’22-’27 2524-146 293 
260 Allis Chalmers ; °24-’27 189 -115% 185 ; b 
American Can ; 26-27 117%4- 70% 117 i 
Amer. Car & Foundry 3 °25-’27 111%4- 88% 97 
Amer. Locomotive 8 . 115 - 87 109 
Amer. Smelt & Refin : 285 -169 
Amer. Sugar Refining ; 93%4- 55 
Amer. Tel. & Tel : 211 -172 
Amer. ; 3234- 14 
Anaconda Copper 28; 11654- 53% 
Armour of Ill. “A” . 23%- 11% 
Assoc. Dry Goods : ; °25-'27 75%4- 40% 
Atch., Topeka & S. F ; ’22-'27 204 -182 
Atlantic Coast Line 3 °22-27 19134-157% 
Atlantic Refining ; 24-27 63%4- 50 


Baldwin Locomotive ; ’22-'27 285 -235 
Baltimore & Ohio 3 °22-'27 12554-103%4 
Barnsdall “A” ; ’22-'27 53 - 20 
Bethlehem Steel ; ’20-’27 863%%4- 51% 
Borden Company * °20-’27 187-152 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.... 2 "23-27 773%4- 53% 
Brook. Union Gas 5 ; °24-’27 20334-139 
Brown Shoe . 1- 29; ’26-’27 551%4- 44 
Burroughs Add. Machine. . 145- 45; ’24-’27 235-139 


California Packing ; °26-’27 8254- 6814 
Cerro de Pasco : '20-27 119 - 61% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 0 ° '22-'27 21034-17514 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 5-. 7; ’22-27 ~~ 595%- 37 
Childs Company 2.40 ; 725-27 64 - 37 
Chile Copper ; ; °22-'27 74%- 37% 
GChevater (orp. o..60 060000 ; °25-’27 140%- 5434 
Coca-Cola ; °24-’27 1801%4-127 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ; ’21-’27 8414- 52%4 
Columbia Gas & Elec 83; °26-’27 13854- 8914 
Consol. Gas of N. Y ; °23-'27 113 - 74 
Continental Can : ; °23-27 6444- 53 
Continental Motors ' ; '22-27 20%- 10 
Corn Prods. Refining ; ’24-'27 94 - 64% 
Crucible Steel 5 ; °22-27 93 - 69% 
Cuba Cane Sugar Be ef 7iZ- 4% 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 3 ’22-’27 244%4- 153% 
Curtiss Aeroplane ; °24-’27 19234- 53% 


Davison Chemical ; ’20-’27 6834- 343% 
Delaware & Hudson 3 °22-’27 226 -163%4 
Del., Lack & Western ; 22-7 150 -125% 
Du Pont de Nemours ; 26-27 503 -310 


Elec. Power & Light « 25-27 4814- 2834 
Erie R. R 5 2327 723%4- 4834 
Fleischmann Co = "26-27 893%- 65 


Foundation Co ; 723-27 57%4- 36% 
Freeport Texas ; °24-’27 109%4- 43 


General Asphalt ; ’20-’27 94%- 68 

General Electric ; ’26-’27 21214-124 

General Motors ....... scleaiin ; °24-27 90%4- 7334 
Gen. Railway Signal = "20-21 1235%4- 84% 
Gillette Safety Razor ; °24-27 1233%%- 97% 
EE MR, bb taneeens ane ve ; ’22-'27 59%- 34% 
Goodrich, B. F a ; ’20-’27 10734- 68% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ; °22-'27 140 - 45% 
Graham-Paige Motor = "22s 61%4- 1634 
Great Northern, pfd ; °23-’27 11434- 93% 
Gulf States Steel s Za 27 73%- 51 


Hudson & Manhat ; » '24.'27 73%4- 50% 


Hudson Motor s Zered 9934- 75 
Hupp Motor ; ’20-’27 84 
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Illinois Central ; °23-'27 14914-131% 
Interboro Rapid Transit 3 °22-27 62 - 29 
Int. Business Machines.... 5 ; '26-'27 16634-114 
Int. Combustion Eng 5 "Ze- er 

Int. Harvester ; ; °20-’27 

Int. Nickel of Canada ; ’20-’27 

Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 2. ; ’20-’27 


Kelvinator Corp : 26-27 % rr 
Kennecott Copper ° 923.97 48 
10 ‘ 4.21 Kresge, S. j - '26-'27 82 24 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 4 Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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Trade Outlook Favorable 
(Continued from page 79) 


January customs collections in India were 
low; Bombay riots have been disturbing 
jocal business. Business in Australia may 
be characterized as “fair”; the drought 
is now broken, but there are local floods; 
wood sales are good, but prices are lower. 
The Philippine abaca market has a steady 
undertone, with little buying and arrivals 
still heavy; copra arrivals remain good, 
but provincial production is declining. 


Canadian Business Doing Well 


ANADA’S foreign trade continues the 
C conspicuously high trend of 1928. 
January imports valued at nearly $97,000,- 
000 are 21 per cent. higher than in the 
first month of 1928, and the exports of 
$95,000,000 are 14 per cent. higher. The 
wholesale trade situation in leading centers 
of the Dominion remains satisfactory, and 
retail trade is improving slightly. 

In our American export trade the new 
year is Starting out in a thoroughly favor- 
able manner. Our sales to foreign coun- 
tries during January were valued at 
$491,000,000; this was an increase of 
$16,000,000 over December, though it was 
considerably below the amazingly high 
figures that had been registered in October 
and November of last year. The January 
value this year was about 20 per cent. 
greater than for the corresponding month 
of 1928. 

Our January import trade was also 
extraordinarily large—reaching a figure 
($371,000,000) which exceeded anything 
recorded during the preceding 12 months 
except in March, 1928, when our pur- 
chases from foreign countries were 
$380,000,000. 


U. S. Shoe Imports Up 


One particular item in the January 
import trade is so striking that it deserves 
to be singled out for special emphasis. In 
that month foreign manufacturers sold to 
us 424,521 pairs of leather boots and shoes 
valued at $1,197,879 ; 71,074 pairs of leather 
slippers, valued at $98,753; and 64,688 
pairs of dutiable footwear, valued at 
$24,115. In the corresponding month last 
year our imports of boots and shoes (free) 
amounted to only 162,982 pairs, while in 
January, 1927, the number had been much 
smaller—only 80,000 pairs. In other words, 
foreign makers of shoes are selling con- 
siderably more than five times as many in 
the American market as they did only 
two years ago. 

American foreign trade as a whole is 
unquestionably in a very wholesome, 
vigorous condition, and, apparently, our 
international merchants can look forward 
to the immediate future with a feeling of 
security. No disturbing portent, of any 
comprehensive character, is discernible 
to-day. 

Foreign Buyers 


FOREIGN buyers visiting the United 
States would seem to have been. some- 
what fewer in number during the past 
month; those reported to the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic: Com- 
merce in New York City, 734 Custom- 
house, included the following: 


Country No. of Buyers Commodity 


Australia 1 Paper manufacturing 
and machinery 

Germany 1 Financial negutiations 

New Zealand 1 Miscellaneous; dairy- 
ing 











Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-94 on request 
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The Houses or Hopson was 
founded February 22, 1893 
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FoR 36 years The Hous or Hopson has 
specialized in the securities of companies in the 

inancial Field ... organizing, cuabiidhing and 
financing National Banks, State Banks, Trust 
Companies, Insurance Companies, Industrial 
Loan and Industrial Banking Corporations... 
aggregating over 300 companies witha long 
record of growth. 


On the occasion of its 36th anniversary, this 
. House dedicates itself anew to the task of 
maintaining its enviable record. 


Mail coupon 








CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 
165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 'N: 


Iam interested in 
{1 Bank Stocks O Insurance Stocks 
OJ Industrial Loan Securities (] Industrial Banking Stocks 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 4) 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 4 
50 1,211 $102 $3.51 $5.48 ee ee eer $3.50 127- 40; ’22-27 116 - 84% 9 36 
25 ~=-:1,754 28 6.57 6.82 Ligget & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 48; ’24-’27 _ 80% 89 8655 
No 1,061 38 6.353 5.98 eR. OEE ans cos cawaseine 3a 64- 10; ’22-’27 - 4914 81 37 \ 
25 500 36 2.95 4.07 Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 178- 35; ’23-’27 Sak - 444% 71 = 23 
100 1,117 164 14.30 2.24 Louisville & Nashville..... 7 160- 84; ’22-’27 15914-13934 147. 47 hi 
No 736 8672 6.60 7.83 a 6 242- 25; ’22-’27 110 - 83 108 56 
No 1,110 25 ae =i ies i 3 See 2 244- 54; °22-’27 18734-134 167 15 J 
No 408 18 2.02 3.73, 9 m eS SS oo 4 59- 26; ’22-’27 75 - 4334 75 = 54 h 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil eae 64- 12; °21-'27  4934- 33 39 os \ 
No 1,414 46 1.92 2.12, 6 ma Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 22: 20-27 4414- 25% 32.60 
No 808 123 4.81 4.52 Missouri-Kans.-Texas ..... .. 57- 7; °22-'27 58 - 30% 48 ‘4 e 
100 828 125 0.98 7.14 ee rr 62- 8; ’22-27 76%4- 41% 79 ne ( 
No 3,423 12 ae 2 28=—Sshiatevewes Montgomery Ward........ 23. 123- 12; ’22-27 149 -115% 1300s 211 
No 2,730 18 8.30? 441,9m Dende MEGRONS ..cescccceces 6 102- 52; ’26-’27 112 - 80% 10955 
25 2,048 45 7.11 7.31 National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; 23-27 19514-15914 182 34 I 
No 600 10 Nil 3.55 Mat. Beas Fiees.......20. « 85- 31; ’23-'27 24934- 41 70 a 
No _ 1,100 27 6.40 4.74,9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 54- 37; ’26-’27. 101%4- 47% 128 32 
No __ 1,600 19 6.70 3.50, 6 m National Dairy Products... 3 82- 30; ’23-’27 1331%4- 64% 127-22 | 


100 310 303 8.90 11.45 National Lead............. 5 181- 63; ’20-27 136 -115 149 33 

























No 2,546 14 oer Nat. Power & Light....... 1 27- 16; '26’27 46 -21% 54 18 
100 4,216 147 15.28 10.85 New York Central......... 8 172- 72; ’22-27 19634-156 191 43 
100 3,035 207 15.41 12.51 N. Y., a: & St. Louis... 6 241- 67: "23-27 146 -121%4 138 = 44 
100 1,571 106 6.12 8.00 N. Y., H. & Hartford... 4 63- 9; 22-27 80%- 54% 90 44 
100 1,400 191 21.23 13.80, 9 m Norfclie & Western........ 10a 202- 88; ’21-’27 19814-175 198 51 
No 4,627 22 3.86 4.51 North American .......... 10r 75- 22; ’24-'27 97 - 58% 105 10.0 
100 2,480 174 7.48 8.52 Northern Pacific........... 5 102- 49; ’22-'27 118 - 92% 106 48 
25 2,842 23 2.66 2.31, 9 m Pacific Gas & Elec......... 2 50- 31; 1927  56%- 43% 58 37 
10 3,004 18 3.913 8.55 Packard Motor ........... 3 61- 9; 22-27 163 - 56% 140 =. 23 
50 2,422 65 5.03 1.55, 6 m Pan Amer. Pet. “B”....... me 96- 34; ’'21-"27 58%- 373%4 43 - 
No 2,062 35 4.27 4.22 Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 3 128- 40; ’20-’27  563%%- 47% 64 = 47 
50 10,000 91 6.83 7.35 Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 68- 33: 22-27 7414- 61% <i”: 
100 458 148 13.31 16.17 Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’23"27 154 -124% 162 37 
No 2,407 47 2.06 2.40, 6 m4 Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 60- 16; ’20-’27 53%- 35% ay - 35 
No 197 Nil Nil Nil, 9 m Pierce-Arrow “A”......... ae 83- 6; ’20-27 30%- 18% 34 a 
No 4,251 20 3.20 2.41, 9 m Postum Company.......... 3 126- 62; ’°25-’27 741%4- 61% 71 41 
No 524 19 —  eeracie Pressed Steel Car......... is 114- 37; ’20-27 33%4- 18 22 a 
No 4,154 26 2.00 2.72 Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 46- 31; ’'26-27 8034- 41% 85 3.1 
No 3,375 82 3.60" 3.71, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 4 85- 73; 1927 94 -77% 82 47 
No 6,590 3 1.30 3.04 Radio Corporation......... .. 101- 26; ’24-27 420 - 85% 79 2 
50 1,400 85 7.64 8.78 CE heh aadnd hank nan we 4 124- 51; ’22-'27 11934- 94% 108 = 37 
No 1,319 3 0.574 0.35, 9 m Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 47-20; 1927 36%4- 23% 33 a 
10 2,000 16 2.36 2.28, 9 m SO eer 1.50a 30- 12; ’22-27  35%4- 22% 28 847 
No "300 +221 4.23 4.25 Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 76- 40; ’22-'27 9414- 49% 87 46 
100 655 138 10.75 11.00 St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 122 -109 117s 6,7 
100 164 176 5.22 4.68 St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 93- 20; 22-27 124%- 67% 106 a: 
100 370 §=115 Nil Nil Seaboard Air Line......... .. 41- 2; 22-27 30%4- 11% 19 - 
No 4,200 33 er re Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 92- 44; ’26-'27 19714- 82% 158 2.1 
No 4,509 55 ——— 8 =—Ss hee Sinclair Consol. Oil........ 2 40- 15; ’20-'27  4634- 17% 395.1 
100 100 214 ——. | sebawa Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 42; ’20-’27 134 -102 116 = 52 
100 3,723 157 re Southern Pacific........... 6 127- 78; ’22-27 131%4-117% 131 47 
100 1,300 188 14.38 7.45, 9 m Southern Railway ......... 8 149- 17; 22-27 16554-139% 148 3854 
No 1,296 67 | Serer Standard Gas & Elec....... 3.50 69- 31; ’°24-27 813%4- 51% go = 4.0 
No 12, 594 44 — res Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 64- 51; 26-27 80 - 53 67 32 
25 24, 145 46 a —ieicietc Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 48- 30; '22-'27 5934- 3734 49 3.0 
25 17, 120 3631 Sree Standard Oil of N. Y...... 1.60 47- 30; °24’27 441%4- 28% 40 3.6 
No 600 44 8.67 12.92 Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-'27 122 -77% 131 45 
No 1,875 52 6.09 6.58, 9 m Studebaker Corp........... St 66- 30; 24-27 87%4- 57 89 = 5.6 
25 7,264 40 —- . *esen Texas Corporation......... 3 58- 34; '22-'27  7434- 50 59 60° 
No 2,540 7 4.76 5.72 Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 81- 39; ’26-'27 82%4- 62% 74 «53 
No 2,400 12 4.25 2.66, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 143- 28; ’22-'27 154 -112% 77.— «40 
100 600s 63 7.20 7.96 Tobacco Products.......... u 118- 46; ’22-’27 118%- 93 96 u 
No 645 39 5.38 6.30 Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 70- 36; ’23-'27 8834- 63 104 3.9 
25 3,789 43 2.65 2.93 Union Oil of Cal.......... 2 58- 35; '24-'27 58 - 42% 47 441 
100 2,223 188 or pO ee 10 198-125; ’22-’27  2247%-186% 224 «45 
No 2,500 76 7.85 8.24 ee’ eae 5.50a 150- 98; '26-’27 148 -131% 148 8638 
No 600 8653 4.23 1.62 U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 250- 16; ’°22-'27 53 - 38 40 5.0 
100 240 171 7.26 3.65, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 112- 37; ’'22-'27 138 -102% 143 4.1 
No 398 3s 51 1.78 4.39, 9 m Mie Ts BRM occ acscccaces a 44- 7;°22-'27 51 -22 29 + 
No 733 «53 7.53¢ 8.63, 15 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 72- 48; °26-'27 935%4- 61% 97 42 
100 810 162 Ni Nil, 6 m Fe | ewe 144- 22; ’'20-27  63%4- 27 53 “ 
No 7,116 205 8.80 8.17, 9 m = See 7 161- 82; ’22-27 17214-132% 187 38 
100 666 155 1.76 4.22 Wabash Railway .......... .. 81- 6; '22-'27 96%4- 51 72 . 
100 600 106 Nil Nil Western Pacific............ .. 48- 12; ’°2227 38 - 28% 38 “. 
100 998 186 15.10 11.34, 9 m Western Union ........... 8 172- 89; 22-27 201 -139% 197 40 
No 3,172 17 2.70 1.46, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 51- 40; 1927 57%- 42% 49 40 
50 2,290 72 6.814 6.60 Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 95- 49; ’22-'27 144 - 88% 15325 
50 800 55 Nil 1.45,6m §_ White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; '22-'27 433%4- 30% 512.0 
5 2,526 15 2.04 2.85, 9 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 35- 4: 22-27 32%4- 17% 31 3.6 
2 3,900 34 9.06 9.07 Woolworth, F. W......... 6 199-117; ’26-’27 22534-175%4 201 3.0 
No 38 3.77 6.64, 9 m Wright Aeronautical....... 2 95- 6; 2227 289 - 69 271 +06 















(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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ATTHEW C. BRUSH has been 
elected a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
tinental Can Company. 

Lord Melchett, Sir Harry McGowan, 
J. P. Bickall, D. Owen Evans, Robert ie, 
Mond, Henry Mond and Grant B. Ship- 
ley have been added to the directorate 
of the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Matthew S. Sloan has been elected a 
trustee of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 

John W. Davis, of New York, was 
elected a director of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

Colonel Oliver J. Troster, of Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Unlisted Securities Dealers 
Association. 

Arthur W. Cutten resigned as a direc- 
tor of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
He is succeeded by Robert P. Lamont, 
president of American Steel Foundries. 

O. L. Alexander and Charles L. Mc- 
Cune were elected directors of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 

A. M. Kelley, C. B. Garretson and 
J. C. Graves have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Richfield Oil Company. 


R OBERT E. M. COWIE, president of 
the American Railway Express 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., or- 
ganized by railroads to handle express 
business on their lines as successor of 
American Railway Express. 

Morton Waddell has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of a branch, of 
the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany. 

J. O. Eaton has been elected a director 
of the Miller Rubber Company. 

James Gibbs, president of the Excess 
Insurance Company, was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Lloyd’s Casualty Company. 

Norman H. Davis, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
elected a director of the Dardelet 
Threadlock Corporation. 

O. A. Wilkerson has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company. 

Bert Dingley and E. R. Parker have 
been elected vice-presidents of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company. 

Oliver G. Jennings has been elected a 
director of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company. 

Warren F, Hickernell, of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, has been elected 
executive vice-president of Atlantic & 
Pacific International Corporation. 


R ECENT deaths among financial and 
business leaders: Reuben H. Don- 
nelley, head of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation; Fayette S. Curtis, president 
of the Old Colony Railroad, and former 
vice-president of the New Haven road; 
Melville E. Stone, of the Associated 
Press; Beaumont Parks, vice-president, 
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This is Number Seventeen of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 
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HOUGH it might be to the “Presidential Par- 
lors,” or the “bridal suite,” being “shown to one’s 
room” involved a breath-taking climb up steep, creak- 
ing stairways, in the hotels of a few decades ago. 
~~ The Age of Electricity made palatial hotels possible. 
Stairways play but a humble, unseen part in them. 


Even the smaller cities of today have hotels which are 
better than were the best metropolitan hotels of a few 
generations ago. Of their many servants none is so 
necessary, none so efficient, as the greatest of all serv- 
ants—electricity. Investors in the bonds of strong 
Electric Power & Light Companies are served, too, 
by the assured interest return from these bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
















































NEW YORK 


‘Underavisers and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 


BOSTON 





Copyright. 1926. T. R. & Co. 


Bank Floor - 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
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Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 






To the man who would rise 
toacommanding position 
in business, a sound 


edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive positions. Many great corpora- 
tions—the U. S. Steel Corp., for example, the C. B. 
& Q.R.R., the International Paper Co., the National 
Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car _ 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed”"’ 






TAK 


— for Larger Success in BUSINESS 





by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one’s own business, a knowledge of law 







spells larger success. For 
the whole intricate struc- 
ture of business is based 


on LAW. 

“In looking over the field,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “I find 
that nearly all the positions commanding asalary of 
$10,000 or more are filled by men who have studied 
law.”’ Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in business. Full law course leading 
to degree of LL.B., or shorter Business Law course. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all 
text material, including 14-volume Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page “Law 
Guide” and “‘Evidence”’ booksfree.Sendforthemnow, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3364. CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Rise in Corporate Earnings Is a 
Constructive Factor 


Steady Stream of Favorable Reports Reaching Wall Street Indicates Most 
Companies Enjoyed a Profitable Year in Spite of High Money 
Rates—Campaigns Already Under Way to Enlarge 
Sales This Year in Seeking Further Gains 


By William Russell White 


have not been so apparent to the 
market trader in recent weeks as 

have been the attempts to discourage 
speculation. Yet the steady stream of 
annual corporate reports reaching Wall 
Street has brought not a little satisfaction 
to those whose operations are based to 
some extent on an economic foundation. 
There is little question but that the gen- 
eral movement toward tightening margin 
requirements has tended to restrict trading 
in ten- and twenty-share lots by thous- 
ands of small speculators who have con- 
tributed to the record volume of business 
in the last year or two. Now many of 
the large Stock Exchange firms refuse to 
carry on margin any lots of fewer than 
twenty shares and demand maintenance of 
a minimum equity of $1,000 at all times. 
Although this campaign is constructive 
in that it will undoubtedly strengthen the 
market’s technical position and will tend 
to reduce the total volume of broker’s 
borrowings, for the time being it has 
caused considerable uneasiness and shift- 
ing of accounts of those who have been 
compelled to pay outright for small lots 
or to dispose of them and withdraw from 
the market. Moreover, the pressure 
brought to bear in high banking quarters 
to restrict the use of credit in speculative 


channels has proved another disturbing 
factor. 


hore s market influences 


Benefits Doubtful 


— or not general business 
will be benefitted by the restrictions 
placed on the use of credit in the stock 
market is a question on which opinion is 
divided. So far as earnings for last year 
are concerned, statements coming to light 
recently indicate most lines of business did 
very well in the face of high maney rates 
that prevailed for a greater part of 1928. 
Some large corporations showed excep- 
tional improvement over 1927. In fact, 
the average showing was so impressive 








*Including extras. 








Comparison of Miscellaneous Common Stocks 


Price Div. Yield Shares 1928 High Low 
F. W. Woolworth Co... 202 $6 2.9% 3,900,000 $9.07 222% 195% 
National Biscuit ....... 185 7* 3.6 2,400,000 7.31 205 180 
Stewart-Warner ........ 134 3(a 4.5 599,996 1292 145 121% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 75 4 53 2,540000 5.72 82 72% 
Freeport-Texas ......... 4 4 87 729,844 4.48 54% 


a) Stock to be split, with issuance of 1,200,000 shares, on which dividends 
are to be paid at rate of $3.50 annually in cash and 8 per cent in stock. 


Earned Prices 1929 


45% 

















many market observers are concerned over 
the possibility of further gains this year. 

It is too early to say whether or not 
1929 will set higher records, even though 
a few monthly statements already issued 
indicate a satisfactory trend. There is no 
doubt, however, that alert managements 
are making plans to increase profits when- 
ever possible, either through a larger 
volume of business or through reductions 
in operating costs. 


An Interesting Development 


el this connection, the plans recently 
adopted by the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany for an extensive advertising cam- 
paign call attention to an_ interesting 
development. Merchandisers as well as 
advertising experts will watch with inter- 
est the results of this attempt to increase 
sales. Bankers familiar with chain store 
operations are inclined to believe the 
Woolworth campaign will open an entirely 
new field of purchasing power. They pre- 
dict, in fact, that advertising will become 
general among chain store systems of 
re type, as it is in the department store 
eld. 

In the detailed analyses that follow the 
results obtained last year will be studied 
in the case of Woolworth, National Bis- 
cuit, Stewart-Warner Speedometer, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur and Freeport Texas. 
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HE effort of the Woolworth manage- 

ment to increase the volume of gross 
sales this year is noteworthy because the 
gain in 1928 over 1927 to $287,000,000 from 
$272,000,000 was attributed in large meas- 
ure to establishment of 144 new stores. 
The ratio of net income to sales fell in 
the year to 12.32 per cent. from 12.96 per 
cent. in 1927, but, except for 1927, it was 
the highest on record. The cost of the 
advertising campaign this year will be a 
factor in profits, but it is generally ex- 
pected to prove a decided stimulus in sales 
volume and conceivably could result in a 
decided gain in earnings. 


The F. W. Woolworth Company 


The company controls the largest five- 
and-ten-cent chain store system in the 
world, operating 1,725 units in the United 
States, Canada and Cuba, not including 
groups in Great Britain and Germany con- 
trolled by subsidiaries. 

The only direct funded debt consists of 
$3,500,000 purchase money obligations. A 
$9,000,000 obligation of a real estate sub- 
sidiary is guaranteed. Capital stock is out- 
standing to the amount of $97,500,000 of 
$25 par shares. 

Net income, after a perceptible increase 
in 1927, rose only moderately last year to 
$35,386,000, or $9.07 a share, from 
$35,350,000, or $9.07 a share, compared 
with $28,205,000, or $7.23 a share (on the 
present basis) in 1926. 

Directors decided to increase the annual 
cash dividend, however, from $5 to $6 a 
share, beginning with the March 1 pay- 
ment. The $5 rate had prevailed for two 
years since the distribution of a 50 per 
cent. stock dividend early in 1927. 

A strong cash position has been a fea- 
ture of the company’s statements, the 
latest one showing current assets of more 
than $53,000,000, including almost $16,500,- 
000 in cash, compared with current 
liabilities of only about $3,300,000. 


National Biscuit Company 


“— and earnings of the National 
Biscuit Company have shown an almost 
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uninterrupted expansion, due to acquisi- | 
tions of allied companies as well as to 
national advertising on a large scale. A 
substantial gain in profits was reported 
for last year. 

The company is regarded as the largest 
manufacturer in the world of biscuits, of 
which it produces a wide variety. The 
company recently absorbed the Shredded 
Wheat Company in an exchange of stock 
and previously acquired control of Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd. one of the leading 
manufacturers in Canada, and the Holland 
Rusk Company. It purchased the Na- 
tional Milling Company of Ohio in 1926, 
by means of which it effected a reduction 
in its raw material costs. Its products 
are distributed throughout the United 
States, most of them being delivered 
direct through agencies to customers’ 
stores. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capital stock consists of slightly less than 
$25,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and $60,000,000 common of 
$25 par value. 
~ Net income has increased steadily in 
recent years, gains having averaged more 
than $1,000,000 annually since 1922. Net 
last year rose to above $17,880,000, equal 
to $7.31 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $16,277,000, or $7.11 a share 
in 1927. 

A liberal dividend policy has been pur- 
sued in recent years, that is, since 1922, 
when the par value of the common was 
reduced to $25 a share and a stock divi- 
dend of 75 per cent was declared. Since 
then extra dividends of at least $1 a share 
have been paid in each year, and in the 
last five years about seven-eighths of net 
income reported has been disbursed as 
dividends. The current rate is $6 a share 
annually. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer 


HE  Stewart-Warner Speedometer 

Corporation has broadened its oper- 
ations in recent years and, while remaining 
a leader in the automobile accessory field, 
has developed other lines of business, 
especially radio products. 

As a result of the entrance into new 
fields, directors have recommended that 
stockholders authorize a change in the 
corporate name to the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation at the annual meeting next 
month. At the same time approval will be 
asked for an increase from 600,000 to 
2,000,000 shares of stock of $10 par value 
to pave the way for a two-for-one split. 

Directors propose to issue two new 
shares for each one of the present stock, 
to declare four quarterly stock dividends 
of 2 per cent. each and to initiate cash 
dividends on the new shares at the rate 
of $3.50 a share annually. The company 
has no funded debt. 

Net income last year increased to 
$7,752,000, equal to $12.92 a share on the 
Present common, from $5,210,000, or $8.63 
a share, in 1927. Earnings have shown a 
tendency in recent years to increase, 
having averaged about double dividend dis- 
bursements in the last ten years. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


T= Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 

with its principal competitor, the Free- 
port Texas Company, controls most of the 
sulphur supply in the United States under 
Present mining operations and probably 
three-fourths of the world supply. This 
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company’s deposits owned in fee are 


Cities Service 
operations in elec- 
tric light and 
power, natural 
and manufactured 
gas, and petrole- 
um extend into 
33 states 


100,000 investors 
own 


CITIES SERVICE 
Common Stock 


N February 1, more than 





100,000 people received the 
196th monthly dividend paid by 
Cities Service Company on its 


Common stock. 


These investors, located in every 
state and in 37 foreign countries, 
have been attracted by the three 
essentials of a sound investment 
which this seasoned security 
affords and on which you should 


insist— 


Protection—Good Yield 
Marketability 
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GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street RE ey ee ey cnr ern | 
New York City 
Please send me full in- Address 


formation about Cities 
Service Common stock 
Se eae ee eta be casas eeeuaaeeeeEeens 
the current price. (274C-16) 
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PROFIT SHARING 
OPPORTUNITY 


An Investment which offers you an increase in Income 
with the Safety Inherent in Banking Institutions 
































We recommend for 


INVESTMENT 
the Non-Callable Gold Bonds of 
CREDIT SERVICE, Inc. 


Industrial Banking Institution 


with the following record of interest 


and PROFIT SHARING payments: 


Sn eee BOND INTEREST 114% 
1923 <AUGUST 1................ BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1............ BOND INTEREST 114% 
FEBRUARY 1............. BOND INTEREST 114% 
MARCH 1...... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 

BORA <MAT 1....... 00. .cc0cc0cse BOND INTEREST 114% 
BEIT 3. ... occ ccececs BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1............ BOND INTEREST 114% 


aac aaa BOND INTEREST 114% 

MARCH 1...... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 

WORSE 4OBAT 1. ............cccccee BOND INTEREST 114% 
MEMGRINT 1... cc ccc cass BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1............ BOND INTEREST 114% 


s facconcants pace Naccoans BOND INTEREST 112% 

MARCH 1...... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 

BOBS “MOAT 2.............000000. BOND INTEREST 114% 
fo a eee ree BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1............ BOND INTEREST 112% 


death ee eats BOND INTEREST 114% 

MARCH 1...... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
Bn cskccccavenees BOND INTEREST 114% 
BN Doce sccsnces BOND INTEREST 114% 
NOVEMBER 1............ BOND INTEREST 114% 


Re ee BOND INTEREST 114% 

MARCH 1...... ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 4% 
 ._ ROpeeerrey BOND INTEREST 114% 
ro eee BOND INTEREST 114% 

SEPT. 15.SEMI-ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING 2% 
NOVEMBER 1............BOND INTEREST 114% 

1929 feeaeuany in tall BOND INTEREST 114% 
MAR. 15..SEMI-ANNUAL PROFIT SHARING. 2% 


Total forG years . .. +... 60% 


These bonds are offered, together with profit-sharing 
certificates, at $100 without palin 4 interest, in 
denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


FELIX AUERBACH Co. 


Distributors of “Industrial Banking” Securities 


280 Broadway New York 
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believed to have a life of only about ten 
years, but other properties under lease 
from a Guli Oil Corporation subsidiary 
and from the Sun Oil Company are ex- 
pected to add more than a generation of 
production at the present rate. 

The company has no funded debt. Capi- 
tal stock consists of 2,540,000 shares of 
no par value. 

Net income last year rose to $14,518,000, 
equal to $5.72 a share, from $12,099,000, 
or $4.76 a share, in 1927. Earnings have 
about tripled in the last four years. 

Dividends are being paid currently at 
the rate of $4 a share annually, equivalent 
to $16 a share on the old stock of $10 par 
value, which was split up in 1926 on the 
basis of four new shares for each one of 
the old. 


Freeport Texas Company 


HE other dominant factor in the sul- 

phur industry, the Freeport Texas 
Company, is a holding concern, owning 
the entire stock of seven companies and 
through them a group of public utility, 
real estate, oil and other properties, as 
well as sulphur deposits. It is said to 
control the largest sulphur deposit in the 
world. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capital stock consists of 729,844 shares of 
no par value, this having been exchanged 
for $100 par stock on the basis of 14 2-7 
shares for each one of the old stock. 

Net income declined in the year ended 
November 30, 1928, to $3,275,000, equal to 
$4.48 a share, from $3,825,000, or $5.24 a 
share, in 1927. Production was increased 
more than 10 per cent. over the preceding 
year, output for the first ten and one-half 
months exceeding 80,000 tons. The down- 
ward trend in earnings was attributed to 
a slump in sales and exports. 

Extra dividends ranging from 25 to 75 
cents a share had been paid for a year 
and_a half in addition to regular quarterly 
payments of $1 a share until February 1, 
1929, when only the $1 regular disburse- 
ment was ordered. Payments had been 
increased from $2 annually to $4 in May, 
1927. 





Holland Tunnel Uses Electric 
Counting Device 


| Rhone! automobile passing through 
the Holland Tunnel in New York 
is registered at the exit by an electric 
traffic checker. The apparatus consists 
of a small floodlight, mounted in an in- 
clined position upon the overhead iron- 
work of the exit. A slender beam from 
the light falls upon a small circular 
window in a box placed beneath the 
sidewalk at the opposite side of the 
roadway. 

The box contains a sensitive photo- 
electric tube, an amplifying tube and 
an electrical relay. When a_ vehicle 
passes, the beam is interrupted. The 
photoelectric tube is affected, so that 
a slight electrical impulse results. This 
is amplified by the vacuum tube and 
fed to the relay, energizing a transmis- 
sion circuit, the other end of which is 
in the commission’s office. A dial there, 
actuated by the electric current, regis- 
ters another figure in response to each 
impulse from the relay. 

The Holland Tunnel is also making 
use of adaptations of the Televox prin- 
ciple by centralized control devices for 
stopping traffic, fire alarms, etc. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





1928 


Assurances in force (net) 
An Increase of $408,925,000 


New Assurances Paid for 
An Increase of $112,836,000 


Total Income - - - - 
An Increase of $41,972,000 


Surplus earned during the Year 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Surplus and Contingency Reserve 
An Increase of $9,157,000 


Total Liabilities - - - - - 


(Iincluding Paid-up Capital) 


Assets, at December 31st, 1928 - 
An Increase of $87,652,000 


Rate of Interest earned on mean invested 
assets (net) - - - - - - - - - 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS INCREASED FOR NINTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


$1,896,915,000 





OF INTEREST TO 
POLICYHOLDERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


All policies payable in 
United States funds at forty- 
one branches in twenty-seven 
States. 


441,244,000 


144,747,000 


The company maintains on 
deposit with United States 
Trustees, approved securities 
in excess of the net liability 
to American policyholders. 


40,264,000 


49,920,000 
66,938,000 


Total investments in 
United States securities ex- 
ceed $225,000,000. 


422,020,000 


488,958,000 


The Company has also inaugurated 
the practice of paying a special 
maturity dividend on participating 
6 58% policies, ten or more years in force, 

. terminating by death or maturity. 














EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


. . » After deducting amounts re-assured, the total assurances in 
force now amount to $1,896,915,934.57, an increase of $408,- 
925,254.48. Policies in force number 633,240, and in addition 
136,293 certificates of assurance are held by employees of cor- 
porations and firms under the group plan. 

While every field of operation contributed its full share to 
these impressive advances, the rapid development of our business 
in Great Britain and the United States is especially noteworthy. 
The generous reception of our Company in countries served by 
powerful domestic institutions is particularly gratifying, as 
testifying to widespread appreciation of our record and services. 

The amount paid to policyholders since organization, 
together with the amount at present held for their security or 
benefit, exceeds the total amount received from them in premiums 
by $111,370,229.10. 

The strength and resources of the Company have been still 
further enhanced. ; 

The net rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets, 
after making provision for investment expenses, has risen to 
6.58 per cent. Dividend increases, bonuses and stock privileges, 
accruing on many of the Company’s holdings, contributed sub- 
stantially to this gratifying result. 

A net profit of $11,028,854.59 has been realized from the 
redemption or sale of securities which had risen to high premiums. 

The securities listed in the assets have been valued at figures 
substantially below the value placed on them by the Govern- 
ment. This under-valuation of our securities represents an im- 
portant safeguard against possible adverse market fluctuations, 
additional to the reserves specifically provided against that 
contingency. 

We are again able to report that on the bonds and preferred 
stocks listed in the assets, not one dollar, due either as interest 


or as dividend, is in arrear for a single day; while the dividends 
accruing to common stocks exceed by several million dollars those 
payable on the same stocks at the time of purchase. 

The surplus earned during the year, based on the values given 
in the accounts, amounted to $40,264,088.52. 

$10,000,000. has been deducted from the already heavily 
marked-down value of securities, as additional provision against 
possible fluctuations, increasing the amount so set aside to 
$20,000,000. 

The special amount set aside as a liability to provide for 
unforeseen contingencies has been maintained at $12,500,000. 

$15,822,339.65 has been paid or allotted as profits to policy- 
holders during the year. 

After making all deductions and allocations, $9,157,966.34 
has been added to the undivided surplus, bringing the total over 
liabilities, contingency accounts, and capital stock, to $54,- 
438,862.48. 

The continued prosperity of the Company enables your Direc- 
tors to announce, for the ninth successive year, a substantial 
increase in the scale of profits to be distributed to participating 
policyholders during the ensuing year. 

In addition, your Directors have inaugurated the principle of 
granting a Special Dividend on participating policies maturing 
after having been in force ten years or longer. This new bonus 
will enable policyholders or beneficiaries whose withdrawal is 
occasioned by the maturity of policy contracts, to participate in 
the accumulated surplus which it has not as yet been considered 
prudent to divide. 

The effort to provide life assurance at the lowest net cost 
obtainable has been increasingly appreciated. Our policyholders 
will be gratified by this further evidence of our desire that the 
Company’s prosperity shall be fully shared by its members. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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a 
Here Is 


Information 
youcannot afford 
to be without 


1. An analysis on the general stock 
market situation. 

2. Individual analyses of the trend 
of prices of 50 leading stocks. 

3. A concise paragraph on each 
stock. 

4. A definite recommendation on 
each stock. 





























You can have this data now and 
you can have it in a form that 
cannot be misinterpreted. 


Some of the 50 stocks 
American Can Goodrich, 
Amer. Water Works Goodyear 
Anaconda Loew's 
Bethlehem Missourt Pacefic 
Cerro de Pasco New York Central 
Chrysler New Haven 
Consolidated Gas Paramount 
Continental Can Postum 
Curtiss Aero Studebaker 
Fox Film ** A” U.S. Rubber 
General Motors U.S. Stal 

Vanadium 


These analyses of future price trends are 
of outstanding value. They are con- 
tained in this week's edition of *‘Market 
Action’’, the weekly forecast of secur- 
ity price trends. 


3 copies free 

To enable you to see exactly what ‘‘Mar- 
ket Action”’ is, to let you check up on 
our statements that it is absolutely 
clear, that it is accurate, that it posses- 
ses a value to you infinitely greater than 
its cost, we will send you, without obli- 

ation—this week's issue. We will send 
in addition next week's and the one 
following—three in all. 






































This unusual offer is made only because 
we feel that for an investor to judge cor- 
rectly of the accuracy and value of in- 
vestment counsel, wrr.nt forecasts should 
be eempared with actual developments. 
One or more isolated examples of past 
recommendations cannot be conclusive. 
































Simply mail the coupon and the three 
issues will be sent you the day they are 
published. There will be no charge and 
you will not be bothered by a salesman 
calling. 


WETSEL 
MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


341 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send me the next three issues of 
**Market Action.” $-110 
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American International Corp.—De- 
clared initial semi-annual dividend of $1 
in cash and 2 per cent. in stock on new 
stock, payable April 1 to holders of rec- 
ord March 12. Stock recently was split 
two shares for one. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Will 
shortly supply customers in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Southwest with sugars from 
own refineries. Arrangement with Texas 
Sugar Refining Co. for refining of raw 
sugar is about to expire. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Formed 
new subsidiary, the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., capitalized at 1,000,000 com- 
mon shares. New company will acquire 
rod and wire mills of Anaconda at Great 
Falls, Mont., and wire mills of American 
Brass Co., subsidiary, at Kenosha, Wis. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Production 
schedule for second quarter, including 
March, April and May, has been set at 
12,000 cars to supply increased demand 
of approximately 200 new dealers who 
have been added to the organization this 
year. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Samuel 
Vauclain, president, said: “We have 
booked 50 per cent. more business thus 
far this year than during first three 
months last year, and are booking orders 
regularly with every expectation to con- 
tinue.” 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Filed with 
Interstate Commerce Commission appli- 
cation for authority to acquire control 
of following roads: Reading Co., Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Lehigh & 
Hudson River Railway Co., Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co., Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Railroad Corp., De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Corp., 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way Co., Wabash Railway Co., Ann Ar- 
bor R. R. Co. and Western Maryland 
Ry. Co. In addition, company asked for 
one-fourth interest and joint control with 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. and Chesapeake & Ohio 
Co. in following: Lehigh & New Eng- 
land Railway Co., Montour Railroad Co., 
controlled by Pittsburgh Coal Co.; Pitts- 
burgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Rail- 
way Co., and that part of Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railroad Co. east of Ohio 
River. Application proposed joint own- 
ership of Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
with Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Application presented no indication of 
terms on which any properties were to 
be or might be acquired. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—First unit in 
new fleet of Calmar Steamship Co., sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem Steel, will be four 
Diesel-driven freighters of 12,500 tons 
each and speed of 15 knots. They will 
be built in California plant of Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding at cost of $2,750,000 
each, starting at once. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.—Applied 
to I. C. C. for permission to acquire com- 
plete control of eleven important car- 
riers and joint control of nine others. 
The roads of which the Van Sweringen 
interests desire the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to have complete control are the follow- 
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ing: Hocking Valley Railway Co., Pere 
Marquette Railway Co., Erie Railroad 
System, New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate), Virginia Railway Co., 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Co., Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way Co., Pittsburgh & Shawmut Rail- 
road Co., Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern Railway Co., Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Co. The C. & O. also 
seeks control jointly with the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central and the 
Baltimore & Ohio of the following car- 
riers to which it refers in its application 
as “bridge and terminal lines”: Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., Lehigh & New Eng- 
land Railroad Co., Montour Railroad Co., 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Railway Co., Chartiers Southern Railway 
Co., Monongahela Railway Co., Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
east of the Ohio River, including: the 
former properties of the West Side Belt 
Railroad Co. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Stock- 
holders approved proposal to retire all 
preferred stock and to increase out- 
standing common stock from 100,000 
shares to 3,000,000 shares to provide for 
a 10-for-1 split, leaving 2,000,000 shares 
in treasury for future issuance. 

Commercial Solvents Co.—Declared 
stock dividend of 2 per cent. and regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2. On Nov. 1, 
1928, a similar stock dividend was de- 
clared. 

Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corp.—Has begun installation on a 
nationwide scale of cigarette vending 
machines in department stores. 

Continental Baking Co.—Filed suit in 
New York State Supreme Court for 
$4,260,000, based on alleged acts by W. 
B. Ward, who recently died, son of Rob- 
ert B. Ward, founder of Ward baking 
enterprises, and George G. Barber, for 
some years chairman of board of Con- 
tinental Baking’ Cop., in their own in- 
terest and to damage of Continental. In 
addition to above sum, company asks for 
an accounting of any further profits they 
might have made through purchase of 
Hall Baking Co. of Buffalo. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Quantity 
production on first of new line of air- 
plane motors will start April 1. 

Cuban American Sugar Co.—Passed 
quarterly dividends on common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

General Asphalt Co.—Recent decision 
of U. S. Supreme Court denying appeals 
of Barber Asphalt Co., a subsidiary, and 
Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co., defend- 
ant and plaintiff, respectively, in a pat- 
ent suit will result in Standard concern 
obtaining damages of $310,475 plus in- 
terest at 5 per cent. since 1921. 

General Electric Co.—Granted an ex- 
perimental license by Federal Radio 
Commission to conduct television broad- 
casting. 

General Motors Corp.—E. G. Beichler, 
president of Frigidaire Corp., announced 
that sales since Jan. 1, 1929, show an 
increase of 30 per cent. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Will 
spend $800,000 on improving and in- 
creasing capacity of fabric mills at 


q Thomaston and Cedartown, Ga. 
Gulf States Steel Corp.—Stockholders 
of company approved change in common 
y stock to no par from $100 and increase 
in authorized amount of common to 300,- 

000 shares from about 125,000. 
+; It was decided to offer both common 
id and preferred stockholders of record 
is March 8, right to subscribe to one addi- 
“ tional share of common stock at $60 a 


share in ratio of 1 new share for every 
2 shares of either common or preferred 
held. Rights would expire April 1, 
P 1929. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
—Reported to have added a large night 
shift of workers at Binghampton, N. Y,, 
plant, to meet demand for products. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co—For year 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, company’s net in- 
come gained 21% over 1927 and was best 
year in its history, surpassing previous 
record earnings of 1919 by nearly $200,- 
000. Earnings trend has been upward 
during past seven years, following sharp 

: drops in 1920 and 1921. 

Marland Oil Co.—Acquired the assets 
of the Prudential Refining Company. 
Corporation consists of a refinery at 
Baltimore, with bulk and retail stations 
in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and 
elsewhere. Is reported to have complet- 
ed negotiations for acquisition of Louisi- 
ana Oil Refining Corp. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Stock- 
holders approved plan to reserve 200,000 
shares of unissued common stock for 
sale to employees from time to time in 
discretion of directors. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Let contract 
for construction of a special plant for 
production of newly developed Diesel 
type radial air-cooled airplane motor. 


Texas Corp.—Reduced gasoline price 
on Pacific coast 2 cents a gallon. Pre- 
vious quotation was 17 cents, tax includ- 
ed, on tank wagon basis in San Fran- 
cisco. 

United States Steel Corp.—Under 
sweeping capital readjustment approved 
by directors will eliminate $271,385,000 of 
funded debt, increase authorized com- 
mon stock from 7,533,210 to 12,500,000 
shares of $100 par and place in the hands 
of the public a vast amount of addi- 
tional stock through a subscription offer 
which will rank as one of the largest 
transactions of its kind in financial his- 
tory. The additional $496,679,000 par 
value to be authorized gives the com- 
pany a total common stock capital of 
$1,250,000,000. Production towards end 
of February was above 90 per cent., 
against 88 per cent. two weeks ago. 

White Motor Co.—President White 
reports a good demand for new White 
six-cylinder truck designed for light de- 
livery service. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Stock- 
holders on April 3 will vote on increase 
in authorized capital stock from 500,000 
to 1,500,000 shares. A stock dividend of 
100 per cent. has been declared payable 
April 30 to holders of record April 15. 
While no dividend on increased stock 
has been declared, directors stated it 
would be established on $2 annual basis. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co—Con- 
ducting extensive experiments with ex- 
pansion method of making pipe and with 
electrically welded process. 













ENGINEERS 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


DATA EXTRACTED FROM 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 





Condensed Consolidated Statement 


Increase 

1928 over 1927 
sc inccwsenacs $32,864,658 11.6% 
Net Operating Revenue......... 13,861,200 22.1% 


Balance for Reserves and Engi- ‘ 
neers Public Service Company 7,695,041 22.9% 





Communities Served (in 12 states)..... 528 
Population Served..... Mbticrankneee 2,386,200 
Electrical Output (Kwh. 1928)......... 1,704,023,500 
Miles of Transmission Line............ 6,020 





Full report will be mailed on request to 





Engineers Public Service Company, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges. 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
Fenner & Beane Building New Orleans 
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Yield from 4.10% to 7% 
Send for Current List F-410 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 
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Nationalizing 
Local Investments 


Publicutility consolidations have 
converted countless local invest- 
ments into nation-wide 1oldings. 


The utility serving a single com- 
munity of average size therefore 
has the benefit of a national 
financial interest. 


The common stocks of these 
consolidations have consistently 
appreciated in value due to the 
benefits that have been produced 
by linking together numerous 
local interests. 


As the result of this change from 
a local to a national investment 
basis, highly desirable invest- 
ment opportunities now exist in 
the most essential branch of the 
public utility field. 


Information onthis industry and 
on a specific investment oppor- 
tunity of this type may be had 


on request. 


Ask for pamphlet ““MA-9” 








Name. 
Address MA9 
DETWILER&CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing — Engineering 
Management of Public Utilities 


11 BRoADWAY, NEw YorRK 
Washington Newark New Haven 
Reading Easton Pottsville 
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Investment Trusts Favored 
by Many Bankers 


By Arthur Winston 


OME authorities are claiming that 
S five years from to-day will see not 

500 different investment trusts in the 
United States, but fully 10,000 of them. 
Though this will seem a rather immense 
number to many, a little study and reflec- 
tion shows that it is by no means a gross 
over-estimate. 

There are approximately 250 investment 
trusts in the country to-day. Most of 
these are comparatively large ones and 
were sponsored by large investment bank- 
ers or large banks situated in financially 
prominent cities. 

Now that the investment trust movement 
has shown that it is here to stay and is not 
merely an ephemeral development, it is 
being adopted and developed from anather 
angle. In many cities and small com- 
munities with a population of 50,000 or 
more (at least those that are situated away 
from financial centers) the local banks 
usually are the center of investment infor- 
mation. The farmer or local merchant 
with a small surplus to invest applies to 
his banker for a suitable medium in which 
to place it where he can get better than 
savings-account interest and good security. 


Small Banks Plan Trusts 


HE banker, of course, is situated 

between the well-known twin horns of 
the dilemma. He must give advice, and 
good advice at that, or he stands to lose 
his customers’ respect, if not clientele. If 
he advises him to buy certain bonds and 
they yield a good return and perhaps ap- 
preciate in price, he gains nothing in a 
very material way. But when bond prices 
are declining, as they have been, he is 
being scorned as an ill-advisor through no 
fault of his own and for no advantage to 
himself. He is giving advice for nothing, 
which in the investment game is a most 
ungrateful and unpaid for task. 

So more and more of these banks of 
smaller communities are preparing to start 
investment trusts. When a depositor with 
$5,000 to $10,000 comes in for advice, the 
necessity for diversification and vigilance 
are impressed upon him. He is advised 
to put money into the investment trust and 
thereby share in perhaps 100 different 
investments which have been chosen with 
care and are watched constantly. 

As a recent example of such a trust, to 
lend color to this exposition, there is the 
Southern New York Investment Corpora- 
tion of Binghamton, N. Y., sponsored by 
the First National Bank and the City Na- 
tional Bank, both of Binghamton. 

R. M. Gaffney, the president, in a recent 
interview on the reasons for starting the 
Trust said: 


66 HAT an investment trust is 

needed in Binghamton is evi- 
dent. Investment problems have 
become increasingly complicated in 
recent years. The current high prices 
of common stocks and bonds and the 
difficulties of an investor in obtaining 
a satisfactory return without undue 
risk have made the matter a serious 
one. The capital of our investment 
trust will be invested and reinvested 


in a large number of carefully selected 
stocks and bonds. 

“The stockholders will have the 
benefit of the experience of directors 
who have been connected for several 
years with banking institutions, and 
who have supervised the successful 
investment of millions of dollars.” 


Constructive Regulation in California 


Pye teaggnee, being of the newer 
heritage, has less traditions to be 
respected and less bogies to be overcome 
than much of the rest of the country. 
Hence, her rapid expansion in many fields 
can be laid directly to the fact that she is 
bound by no iron-clad rules or methods 
and is largely ruled by common sense and 
clear-eyed vision. So her laws and her 
everyday doings become very refreshing 
matters to the analyst and student of clear- 
cut, unfettered action. 

In the seventh Biennial Report of the 
State Corporation Department to the 
Governor of California, J. M. Freidlander, 
Commissioner of Corporations, makes a 
few straightforward remarks regarding 
investment trusts and their operations 
which could readily serve as a guide to 
other bodies, legal and otherwise, studying 
investment trusts with a view to curtailing 
or supervising their operations. 

Mr. Friedlander explains his report with 
a few statements, among which are: 

“This is the first attempt to apply 
constructive regulation to this type of 
business. Notwithstanding the various 
attempts at various times and in vari- 
ous quarters to promulgate a set of 
rules establishing a policy that would 
make for safety and betterment, Cali- 
fornia occupies the center of the stage, 
in so far as real accomplishment is 
concerned. In view of the possible 
far-reaching effect that these rules 
might have upon the type of business 
sought to be regulated herein, the dis- 
semination and distribution to the 
public, to the legal profession and to 
investment trust companies, by and 
large, are not only acceptable but 
advisable and timely.” 

“While California is a fertile field 
for development, it stands out emi- 
nently, as can be verified by invest- 
ment houses all over the country, as 
one of the most important investment 
centers of America. These rules are 
therefore intended to encourage 
sound, legitimate investment trusts; to 
protect the investing public of Cali- 
fornia against fraudulent manipula- 
tions and to eliminate an undesirable 
species of enterprise.” 


HE more important and enlightening 

regulations are as follows: 

“A reasonable showing consisting of 
satisfactory evidence that the men pro- 
posing to engage in the investment 
trust business, or in any way con- 
nected therewith in a discretionary 
capacity, shall be made to the effect 
that they are persons of integrity, of 
good character and reputation, and of 
sound financial responsibility. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Time you changed 
your investment 
methods— 





: if your fmancial welfare depends 

‘ upon the fickle winds of chance. 

he 

| a Lime you investigated the invest- 
n ff ment possibilities in the securities of 


the United Investment Assurance 
System. Here is a noteworthy security 
which in itself covers a soundly bal- 
anced participation in the widely di- 
versified fields of investment—a secu- 
rity which brings its owners a secure 
and assured income today, tomorrow, 
and the days to come — a security 
whose every factor is ever guarded by 
an expert staff of financial researchers, 
analysts, and managers — a security 








Founders 2 which buys you peace of mind. 


a : Securities Trust : 
y = National Union Bank Bldg. = 


Boston, Mass. 





4 You will want one of our circulars > 


FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 


National Union Bank Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
Annual Report 1928 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS, “December 31, 1928 


Cash . . ° . $8,338,017.70 
Accounts Receivable ; . 19,669,647.24 
Acceptances Receivable (-S¢<,, 457,994.87 
Notes Receivable 267,727.13 
Inventories (at cost) 6,006,650.90 


* Investments (at cost) 

Real Estate and Buildings — — less 
Reserve for eel 
($726,990.08) . 

Machinery and Equipment— —less 
Reserve for Depreciation 


6,779,642.22 


6,012,998.34 


($4,734,267.72) 4,679,727.17 
Patents— Licenses (Property 

of Canadian Subsidiary) 3,616,230.19 
Patents (Parent Company) . 1.00 


$55,828,636.76 

Subsidiary Companies (excluding Montreal and 
Sloug' which areincluded in the consolidation) $2, ey 770.73 
x as Government Bonds .........++.+ 876.15 
Domestic and Foreign Corporation ....... 2,602; 190.05 
Treasury Stock and Miscellaneous ........ 750,805.29 


$6,779,642.22 


LIABILITIES, “December 31, 1928 
*Capital Stock . . $33,309,045.59 


Surplus. : . 18,853,570.07 
Reserves 

Taxes $1,894,111.93 

Advertising . 516,525.35 

Contingencies 386,763.80 

Miscellaneous 462,371.20 3,259,772.28 





Acceptances Discounted 





(See Contra) . ‘ ° 312,731.88 
Accounts Payable. 5 93,516.94 
$55,828,636.76 


*Represented by 2,000,000 Shares of Common Stock—no par— 
to November 30th, 2,100,000 shares thereafter. 




















Fepruary II, 1929 

Earnings The net earnings for the year, including sub- 
—————- sidiaries, are, after ample reserves for taxes, 
depreciation and all proper charges against operations: 


| EE ee eet $16,244,429 
as compared with 
1927... .$14,580,902 1925... . $12,089,857 
1926.... 13,311,412 2004... 10,122,473 


‘Dividends During the year four quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.25 each, a total of $5.00 
per share, were paid on the Company's 2,000,000 shares. 

On October 31, 1928, the Shareholders, at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, authorized an increase 
in the Company’s Capital Stock from 2,000,000 shares 
to 3,000,000 shares. 

From the additional shares authorized, a 5% stock 

dividend (100,000 shares) was paid to Shareholders 
December 1, 1928. This action indicates the policy of 
the Directors of your Company to conserve the Com- 
pany’s cash resources and at the same time to allow 
Shareholders to participate in the steadily increasing 
earnings of the Company. 
Financial The policy of your Management is to 
have always available ample cash re- 
sources to provide for the continued expansion of the 
Company’s business. 

It is the policy of your Company to finance all of its 
own requirements without recourse to its credit. 

It is interesting to note that bad debts for the year 
1928 were $12,025; the five-year average of this item 
was $19,381. 

The value of your Company's Investments is con- 
siderably in excess of the amounts carried on its books. 
Sales Intensive merchandising of Gillette Blades 
during 1928, in both domestic and foreign 








_—_“ : Chairman 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER : 








markets, resulted in splendid increases in sales. Razor 
sales were also substantially larger in domestic and 
foreign fields. 

The business in diversified products i is gradually in- 
creasing, and these lines form a minor but important 
part of the Company's output. 


Manufacturing The continued development of 

automatic machinery and con- 
sequent elimination of manually performed operations 
has enabled your Company to make substantial savings 
in its payroll and in the cost of production. 

Your Company's three plants, at Boston, Montreal 
(Canada) and Slough (England), are operating on a 
high standard of efficiency and are maintaining the fine 
quality of Gillette products which is our constant aim. 


Conclusion it is a Pleasure to record again con- 
sistent increases in sales and earnings. 

Foreign razor ordets for 1929 already equal half of 
the Company's 1928 entire output. It may also be of 
interest for the Shareholders to know that the ramifi- 
cations of the Gillette Safety Razor Company's opera- 
tions are so extensive that they cover the most remote 
corners of the earth. So broad a market adds great 
strength to the Company in its business. Varying con- 
ditions may affect any one of these markets, but never 
has history shown that all markets were affected alike 
and at the same time. 

We regret to record the death during the year of 
Mr. Robert C. Morse, a Director in your Company 
since 1917. 

Submitted on behalf of the Directors, 












GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


INCORPORATED SEPTEMBER 20, 1917, UNDER THE LAWS OF DELAWARE 


‘Branch Offices and Agencies in All Countries of the World 
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(Continued from page 90) 

“A full, complete and detailed state- 
ment of the plan, scheme or method 
proposed to be resorted to in connec- 
tion with the operation of the invest- 
ment trust business shall be submitted 
to the department. This satement shall 
describe the manner and basis upon 
which the management will determine 
to buy and/or sell, or to invest and/or 
reinvest its capital. 

“If the management relies upon a 
financial agency \or research bureau 
other than that maintained, directed 
and supervised by its own organiza- 
tion for the purpose of furnishing it 
with such data and information with 
which to base an opinion to buy and/or 
sell and invest and/or reinvest, than 
it shall provide the Corporation De- 
partment with sufficient evidence to 
show that such agency furnishing such 
data and information is properly quali- 
fied and equipped so to do, both from 
the standpoint of integrity and compe- 
tency. 


Marketability Sought 


“The funds of an investment trust 
shall be confined exclusively to the 
investing and/or reinvesting in such 
sound and seasoned securities that are 
at all times marketable or of such 
marketability so that they will con- 
tinue to be liquid at all times during 
the period of the business of the 
investment trust. 

“No stock or other securities shall 
be issued or allowed, or money paid as 
compensation for promotion or for 
property of intangible or uncertain or 
doubtful or speculative character or 
value. 

“No commission or discount for the 
sale of stock of an investment trust 
or for the sale of certificates evidenc- 
ing the beneficial interests in an invest- 
ment trust shall be in excess of ten 
per cent. (10%). 

“An investment trust shall not create 
any temporary indebtedness in excess 
of fifty per cent. (50%) of its cur- 
rent assets, inclusive of the free and 
unpledged securities carried at their 
fair market value, nor shall any such 
indebtedness, inclusive of any exten- 
sion, be made for a longer period than 
is consistent with good business.” 

“Every trust or company engaged in 
the business of an investment trust 
shall semi-annually transmit and sub- 
mit to its stockholders or holders of 
certificates of beneficial interest, a list 
of all the securities owned and dealt 
in by it during that period, a copy 
thereof to be filed with this depart- 
ment.” 

“The trust, or those engaged in the 
business of an investment trust, shall 
be required to maintain an accumu- 
lated surplus or reserve before 
declaring any dividends. The trust, or 
those engaged in the business, shall 
set aside, before declaring a dividend, 
ten per cent. (10%) of the profits of 
the period covered by the dividend, or 
a reserve for contingencies until such 
reserve shall amount to twenty-five per 
cent. (25%) of the paid-up capital 
stock or in the case of common-law 
trusts, twenty-five per cent. (25%) 
of the trust, unless the accumulation 
of such surplus, by the express pro- 
vision of the law, would cause to 
invoke a penalty.” 
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$900,000 to $5,000,000 











We have inquiries from a number of investment banking houses 


Seeking Stock and Bond Issues 


of $500,000 to $5,000,000 of Public Utility, 
Industrial and Chain Store companies 
with earnings record 


Confidential negotiations conducted with principals. 


International Capital 


Corporation 
37 Wall Street, New York 


























Buy, Build, Appraise 
and Finance 
Office Buildings, 
Theatres & 
Business Properties 





Negotiate Large 
Industrial Loans 
& 
Corporate Financing 





ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES, Inc. 
Suite 404, Flatiron Building 
L. N. Rosenbaum, President 


NEW YORK 














One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,100,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable quar- 
terly, January Ist, April 1st, July Ist, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive ee "2 


. O. Drawer 629 
LAKELAND’ FLORIDA 


























8% on Monthly Savings 
7% on Fully Paid Certificates 





in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 


withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. 
Secured by First Mortgages on Homes 
not to exceed 60% of valuation. 








| Alben United Mile, & 
Loan Association 


2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 


Under Strict State Supervision 













HI-POWER 


AIR PISTOL 
Accurate, hard shooting, 
made of highest grade 
Krupp sstee! uout. 

Air Pistols, are finest ever pro- 
duced. Elther Caliber.. 
Pellets, per M...$1.50 a ind $2.50 
Krag Rifles 30/40 eal.. 
Equipment for Bank Police, Mes- 
sengers and Watchmen. Guns, 


Rifles, etc. 
Write for Catalog “C” 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 
C-52 Warren Street New York City 














to executive readers. 








The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will welcome | 
book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the successful operation or 
probable development of any major division of business enterprise from 
production to consumption. Subject matter must be of practical value 


Address correspondence to: 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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A 7% 
Short-Term 


Income Producer 
NVESTORS who desire 


diversification in their 
holdings together with a bet- 
ter-than-average income « « « 
will be especially interested 
in these attractive SHORT- 
TERM 7% Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds. 


DENOMINATIONS: 
$1,000, $500, $100; Interest 
payable semi-annually; Valu- 
able Federal and State tax 
features. 


Send in your name and ad- 
dress on the form below for 
descriptive circular of these 
attractive 7% Bonds and in- 
formation about other types 
of investment opportunities. 


Tue F H.SmitHCo. 


Investment Securities - Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Other Cities 





Name.. 
BRBIEB. 4:0.0:6.006066eeseseccscooscoce 
OccwpatiOe. .0<<ccccececeeees: ++ 24-244 





CHOPS SESSSSSSSSESOSSESEOEEEE 

































































in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 3 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle Se., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
4 Louievilie Indiana 








polis Minnespolis 








Man With Executive Training 
Now connected with billion dollar banking 


brokers or investment house. Former official of 
smaller bank. Experienced creditman and cor- 
espondent. Keen student of financial and in- 
vestment problems. Age 35. Highest references. 
Location immaterial. 


Box No. 59, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


institution, desires position with firm of stock- 





















Ernest McCullough 


Mem. Am. Soc. C. E.; Mem. Inst. Struct. Eng. 


BUILDING COUNSELOR 


Consultation personally and by mail on planning, 
design and financing of building work; specifica- 
tions, labor, material, equipment, remodeling, 
arbitrations, etc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y. 
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History of Baltimore & Ohio 


Tue Story OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RarLroabD, 1827-1927. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. Two Volumes. Profusely illus- 
trated with Maps, Prints, Photographs, 
Etc. (New York, G. P. Puinam’s Sons). 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the 
oldest railroad in the United States. Char- 
tered in Maryland on Febuary 28, 1827, 
its first stone was laid on July 4, 1828. 
Its subsequent history has been very 
largely the history of the Middle Ameri- 
can States in the same period. Shrewdly 
planned and conservatively managed, it 
has grown until today it serves thirteen 
of the States of the Union, reaching eight 
out of the ten largest cities in the United 
States. 


No better introduction to the general 
character and problems of the transporta- 
tion industry of this country could be 
found than this book. Mr. Hungerford 
holds no brief for the company and is 
guiltless of the charge of publicity, but he 
finds it impossible to withhold praise for 
the far-sighted and prudent policy which 
enabled the railroad (which was born of 
fear lest the canals—-notably the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Erie—should tap 
the wealth of the Mid-West and leave 
Baltimore a city of the second rank) to 
conquer all obstacles, natural, technieal, 
financial and political and to meet all catas- 
trophes, floods, panics, strikes and wars, 
until it swept as far west as Chicago and 
St. Louis, as far north as New York, and 
deep into the border States of the Old 
South. 

To read the volumes is to get a new 
angle on history and on business. It would 
for example, be no exaggeration to say 
that, without the railroad, the North would 
never have won the Civil War. It was the 
B. & O. that carried two Federal Corps 
from Northern Virginia to Tennessee and 
retrieved Rosecrans’ terrible defeat at 
Chickamauga. This was the first big troop 
movement by rail recorded in history. 


On through the age of the railroad 
pirates, of Drew and Fisk and Gould and 
Vanderbilt, into the twentieth century and 
Willard management, Mr. Hungerford 
carries his tale; on through government 
control during the war and the post-war 
reorganization. In this connection, it is 
of interest to note that, according to the 
author, in 1822 when President Monroe 
vetoed an act “for the preservation and 
repair of the Cumberland road,” on ac- 
count of his doubts as to the constitutional 
rights of Congress to impose a highway 
system on the nation, he “unquestionably 
saved the United States from being com- 
mitted to a general governmental owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads from 
the outset.” This is another “Monroe 
Doctrine” and one for which the author 
of our most famous foreign policy appears 
to have received little credit. 

Mr. Hungerford’s book deserves the at- 
tention of historians and businessmen alike; 
only today are we beginning to realize that 


neither our history nor our business rec- 
ord can be understood except in the light 
of each other: “The Story of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad” is a first class 
proof of that fact. 





Two Views of Investment 


A Screntiric APPROACH TO INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT. By Dwight C. Rose. 
(New York, Harper & Bros. $5.) 


INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS. How to In- 
vest Your Money. By J. A. Billington 
and Bernard Krog. (Chicago, Invest- 
ment Advertising Co.) 


Unless you are “playing the market,” 
there are two ways of investing your 
money in securities; and these ways de- 
pend on whether you are investing a lot 
of money, or only a little. In the first 
case, you will be well advised to consult 
Mr. Rose, who examines large-scale in- 
vestment as a business in itself. It is, 
according to him, as scientific a process 
as insurance—a business of assuming risks 
for profits. His book will be of value to 
banks, trust companies, investment brokers 
and individuals charged with the manage- 
ment of large estates. Messrs. Billington 
and Krog, on the other hand, approach 
the subject from the viewpoint of the in- 
vestor who has a limited sum to dispose 
of and who wishes to reduce his risk to 
the minimum. They tell him the “points” 
of an investment, as a trainer might tell 
the “points” of a horse. In highly simpli- 
fied and compressed form, they succeed in 
conveying the few essential common-sense 
facts which will appeal to that vast army 
of investors who don’t read the stock mar- 
ket quotations until the next day. 





The Philippines 


Tue Puiippine Istanps. By W. Cameron 
Forbes. Two Volumes. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.) 


One of these days the American busi- 
ness world is going to awaken to the 
knowledge that the Philippine Islands are 
a great commercial opportunity as well as 
a knotty political problem. Some day 
there will develop the broadest sort of 
economic co-operation between the Islands 
and the United States, both in terms of 
Philippine development and of our trade 
with Eastern Asia, for which the islands 
are an ideal distributing-point. 

In the meantime, anyone who wants to 
know the real story of our connection 
with the Philippine Archipelago and of 
our efforts to enable the Filipinos to be- 
come a nation capable of orderly self- 
government, can do no better than consult 
these two impressive volumes by the man 
who, as Governor-General under President 
Taft, and as member of the Wood-Forbes 
Commission, has done more than any living 
man to shape our Philippine policy. His 
book is thorough, sound, sane and dispas- 
sionate and should be read by everyone 
who has an interest in the development of 
American trade in the Pacific region. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Merchandise Mart, Chicago.—A 
new building for the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler; this will be the largest 
building in the world situated at a 
strategic location for wholesale market 
activities. Write for floor plan and blue- 
print. Address Merchandise Mart, 215 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

Showing “Where to Buy.”—A book- 
let illustrating the importance of show- 
ing the public the “who” “what” and 
“where” of a business by the use. of 
modern business signs, colorfully attrac- 
tive by day and electrically brilliant by 
night. Address Flexlume Corporation, 
1820 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Miracle of the Sugar Industry In 
Florida.—A booklet describing the activ- 
ities of the sugar companies that have 
brought this new industry to the Ever- 
glades, sent free on request by Dahlberg 
Sugar Cane Industries, 645 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

The Modern Executive and His Train- 
ing—This booklet describing the work 
of the LaSalle Extension University, La- 
Salle Building, Michigan Avenue at 4lst 
Street, Chicago, Ill, sent free to those 
who. are interested. Address Dept. 
3364-L. 

Metal Partitions—For office or fac- 
tory. If you are planning a new build- 
ing or remodeling an old one, send for 
literature descriptive of their partitions 
to The E. F. Hauserman Co., 6827 Grant 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

How To Increase Sales and Reduce 
Operating Expenses.—Address the Ad- 
dressograph Company, 902 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., who will 
send you advice on your special prob- 
lems. 

Todd Greenbac Checks.—Shows in- 
stantly and prominently any attempt at 
alteration. For informative literature 
about this and their other products, ad- 
dress The Todd Co., Protectograph Di- 
vision, 1154 University Avenue, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Forging Ahead In Business.—The re- 
vised edition of this valuable booklet 
now available. Address Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, 799 Astor Place, New 
York. 

Closer Control of Your Business.— 
The Elliott-Fisher Accounting Machines 
will make this possible. For information 
address General Office Equipment Cor- 
poration, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Are You Going to Seville, Spain —For 
the great Ibero-American Exposition? 
Ask your tourist agency for particulars. 

Commercial Transportation and Con- 
trolled Haulage Costs—The Federal 
Motor Truck Company, 5846 Federal 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, have devel- 
oped a simple method for control of 
haulage costs. Ask for the “Federal 
System of Haulage Costs Control.” 

The Carboray Arc Lamps.—Descrip- 
tive of the system of health building by 
the use of artificial sunlight. Send for 
this booklet to Cincinnati Automatic Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Large Investment Profits 


are being made 
without Undue Risk 


OU too can secure larger profits—with safety. Here is 
a new book that tells how, in clear, simple language 
that every man and woman can understand. 


Tuis book contains the most revealing research into in- 
vestment methods ever attempted. For the first time it 
presents, in readable form, the rules which are being used 
with success by the leading investment counselors and in- 


vestment trusts. 


THE author rejects many outworn traditions and hide- 
bound prejudices. He points the way to greater investment 
profits, and tells how to avoid risks. 


"A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 
Investment Management” 


By Dwicut C. Rose 


of Scudder, Stevens e8 Clark 


oldest and largest firm of Investment Counsel in America 


was written expressly for the investor who wishes to in- 
crease his wealth without gambling on hunches, tips, and 
fragmentary information. 


SEND for your copy today. Examine it for 10 days without 
obligation. If you do not find it an essential aid in manag- 
ing your investments, return it without expense. 


Read what Experts say 


“I have seen no evidence of practical investment experience that in any 
way approaches the evidence you offer in your analysis.’’—W. E. 
Lacerquist, Counselor on Investments, Irving Trust Co., New York. 


“Will be of great benefit to all interested in present day finance. Charac- 
terized by clarity of thought and by knowledge gained by careful and 
extended research.’’—GEorGE S. Haypock, Haydock, Cressler, Lamson 
& Company, Investment Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Speaks for itself, and shows clearly the methods whereby certain in- 
surance companies have achieved better investment results than 
others.’’—President of one of the largest fire insurance companies. 


“Should be in the hands of all trust officers or executives to whom is 
delegated the responsibility for administration of investment accounts.’ 
—W. W. TownsEnnD, author of “Bond Salesmanship.”’ 
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440 Pages 


FREE EXAMINATION 


~e 


Price $5.00 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one copy of A ScientiFICc APPROACH 
To INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 


(7 I will remit $5.00 within ten days or return the book. 
00 Send C. O. D. 


(I enclose check. 


Pe RR 6.6 Fico dancanas cae nesneeceaes 


GLO 
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Do You Own 


Railway Equipment Stocks, ? 
Chain Stocks, Utilities, 


Oils, Steels or Motors * 


KNOW pemgetin of the industry and com- 
es the stocks of which 7 hold by getting 
t HE WALL STREET NEWS reports on the 





groups: Stores, Utilities, Oils, 
Stecia, Molere, Maliwey Equi "Chock, be. 
low the want with a half- 


price trial subscription at $1.00. 
7 Steel Reports @ R.R, Equipm’t Reports 
I 10 Meter {5 Chain Store Reports 
12 Utilities Reperts 10 Oll Reperts 
If these reports bring but one vital fact (which 
you didn’t know before) about a single securit 
ou own, it will justif = subscription to TH 
WALL STREET NEWS. To acquaint you with 
its value to investors and finance executives, we 
make this half-price introductory offer to new 
subscribers: 

Y%, PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues, $1 
(Inchudes also two Monthly tabulations of Cor- 
poration Earnings on Common Stocks) 

(Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by The 
New York News Bureau Association 
42 New St., Dept. S-8, New York City 











The quickest way is usually the long- 


est way ‘round! Digest stock recom- 
mendations are prescribed for long-pull 
investment — never for reactionary, 
margin-riding gambling, 










Digest success is based on our famous 
Weighted Average of authoritative 
opinions. America’s 35 leading finan- 
cial minds are considered; each opinion 
is scientifically weighted according to 
their past, demonstrated accuracies—re- 
sulting in the net unbiased opinion. 


Send for a free copy of this week’s 
Digest containing valuable information 
aM the probable future trend of security 
prices. 











vom a me a j 
1 TheBusinessFconomicDigest * 
- Gage P Wright, Pres. : 
' 342Madison Ave. New York NY , 
Without obligation to me, mail me this week’s ] 
| issue of the Digest. I should like to become 
I familiar with your famous Weighted Average 4 
met! ‘ 
1 
I neavhih avai knaiscudiaa/axeinioba DIMEN GLb S aoe } 
I MN haat 0 co reir anxerace) Secs poesia lela Wiaiece wie eia ee | 
I SN casa eaamaobeicdmoddaiseerencabesenn’ F124, 


Dik eenen seen an-en en me wen ween 


— 
The Bache Review 


Will keep informed on the business 
] and financial situation. 











Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 

ormation and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Hope for Farming Solution 


What Co-operative Farm Organizations Expect from 
New Administration—Drop McNary-Haugen Measure 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


ITH the Agricultural Committee 

W in the House scheduled to hold 

hearings prior to the opening of 
the special session of Congress, there is 
reason to believe that a comprehensive 
program will be ready to present to the 
new Congress. 

During the past five years the agricul- 
tural legislative situation has been com- 
pletely dominated by the McNary-Haugen 
bill and its proponents. From 1923 io 1928 
the influence of this group steadily in- 
creased and on two occasions it took the 
veto of President Coolidge to prevent the 
bill from becoming a law. 

In a definite sense the McNary-Haugen 
bill was an issue in the last campaign. Its 
leaders saw to that. They openly opposed 
President Hoover in the Primaries and 
carried their campaign of opposition into 
the election. 


McNary-Haugen Bill Dead 


* took a national election to finally 
wipe out a measure which had com- 
pletely smothered efforts to pass legisla- 
tion to solve the so-called farm problem. 
But with the McNary-Haugen bill out of 
the picture, at least for the time being, the 
new Administration has an opportunity to 
take a constructive rather than a destruc- 
tive attitude towards agricultural difficul- 
ties. The slate is clean for the first time 
in five years. 

It is only logical, therefore, that we 
should experience some re-direction of 
thought in shaping farm policies. The 
responsibility of re-vamping this approach 
will be shared by leaders of the new ad- 
ministration and by the co-operative mar- 
keting associations. 

We have in this country something over 
12,000 co-operative marketing associations, 
their combined membership exceeds 2,000,- 
000 farmers, and their business each year 
runs close to $3,000,000, or nearly one- 
fourth of the total farm income. 

Early in McNary-Haugen history the 
whole issue found itself in the atmosphere 
of politics and the co-operatives, with 
perplexing business problems at home, re- 
fused to be drawn into the heat of a con- 
troversy so closely associated with political 
flavor. With few exceptions, the co- 
operatives have taken no part in our end- 
less discussion of farm legislation. 


Co-operatives Not Idle 


ae the co-operatives have not been idle. 
They have been building and strength- 
ening the business side of agriculture. In 
recent years there has been a marked 
tendency to co-ordinate and consolidate 
small co-operative units. To-day we have 
several organizations of a regional or na- 
tional character. The annual business of 
several large organizations runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. This centralization of 
co-operatives has brought their leaders face 
to face with national farm policies for the 
first time. With the McNary-Haugen bill 
in the background the co-operatives, under 
the proper circumstances, are prepared to 


come to Washington and help draft a pro- 
gram of action. 

All of our thought has been in the di- 
rection of curing the marketing ills of 
agriculture through some sweep of the 
magic wand—panaceal legislation. It may 
seem strange to know, therefore, that the 
co-operatives, concerned strictly with the 
marketing of commodities, are interested 
primarily in a long time program for agri- 
culture. There is an amazing agreement 
between the different co-operative groups 
as to what should be done. This is the 
most healthful aspect of the whole situa- 
tion. 


Program of Co-Operatives 


ecm is nothing sensational about the 
program of the co-operatives as it will 
be presented to the special session of Con- 
gress. To begin with, they want a strong 
land policy established so that surplus 
production, within obvious limits, can be 
controlled at the source. This plank in 
their platform is in opposition to an unwise 
policy of reclamation and irrigation on 
behalf of the Federal Government. 

The co-operatives look upon President 
Hoover’s waterway program as an integral 
part of farm relief. They would list it 
high in anything they requested. They 
want a more liberal credit structure es- 
tablished and administered by the Federal 
Government. In particular they want loans 
on plant and equipment, such as ware- 
houses, etc., which could be paid back over 
a period of years. It would correspond to 
farm loans and commodity loans now ad- 
ministered through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

Under the co-operative program the 
whole field of standardization, simplifica- 
tion, elimination of waste, utilization of 
farm products, etc., would be greatly ex- 
panded, as would the research work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the agriculture colleges. As one co- 
operative leader said: “Assist Mr. Hoover 
in doing for agriculture just what he has 
done for industry.” 

No Immediate Panacea 


After you have reviewed the long time 
program the business leaders of agriculture 
frankly admit that there is a surplus prob- 
lem, particularly as it relates to staple 
commodities such as cotton and wheat, 
which challenges the thought of the new 
administration. They are aware of the 
pronouncements of President Hoover on 
the question of setting up a Farm Board 
and establishing stabilization corporations. 
They will go ahead on this program, feel- 
ing that anything which will carry the 
approval of the new President must be 
based upon farmer-controlled agencies. 

It does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the much-discussed farm problem 
is approaching a sane solution, politically 
and economically. 

Calling of the special session of Con- 
gress shows at least that the new Admin- 
istration is sincere in efforts for the 
farmer. 
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Automobile Factories Busy 


Sales Forces Face Difficult Task in Disposing Huge 
Output—Foreign Markets Grow 


By Walter Boynton 


ARCH, from advance indications, 
M. appears likely to establish a new 

record for the month in the 
automotive industry. It has been estimated 
that the output, exclusive of Ford, may 
reach close to 300,000 units. The Ford 
production, steadily growing, may amount 
to as much as 150,000 to 175,000 more, so 
that the prospect is now seen as good for 
developing a total output that will exceed 
the banner performance of three years 
ago. 

All of the big factories are exception- 
ally busy. General Motors, with Chevro- 
let far and away in the lead among the 
producing divisions, is swinging along on 
the largest production schedule ever noted ; 
Willys-Overland is traveling at top speed 
and peak employment; Hudson-Essex is 
operating on close to 2,000 a day for 
schedule; and the Chrysler plants report 
unusual activity. There will be plenty of 
cars, beyond doubt. When the Spring 
freshet of orders is to be handled, there 
should be adequate supply of merchandise 
to care for everybody. 


More “Selling” This Year 


HE present year is seen as one in 

which, while the total number of cars 
and trucks to be actually sold by the in- 
dustry as a whole may not greatly exceed 
the 1928 figures, the sales picture will be 
changed. Several of the larger companies 
must increase their sales volume materially 
if they are to absorb the production 
planned; and in consequence, some of the 
less adequately equipped organizations will 
in all probability see their sales volume 
materially curtailed. The factories oper- 
ating on a “custom shoe” basis are going 
to find the matter of maintaining the sales 
figures an increasingly difficult one, to 
say nothing of establishing new records. 
There will undoubtedly be more “selling” 
atid less “buying” of cars than has ever 
been the case since the industry began. 
The trend of the one upward has been 
quite as noticeable as the trend of the 
other downward. 

Because the major manufacturers have 
constructively and consistently educated 
the public on what to expect in a motor 
car, they now find themselves with custo- 
mers possessing higher and more exacting 
standards than ever before. And as the 
advantages of one car are frequently 
matched almost immediately by other cars 
in its price class, or below, the problem 
of salesmanship is growing more and more 
acute. Inevitably, the company with the 
best trained sales organization will be the 
one to stand out in the 1929 earnings 
column, when this is finally audited and 
made public. Without exception, the big- 
gest companies are unsleeping in the mat- 
ter of increasing and strengthening their 
dealer personnel. If the public has raised 
its standard of judging an automobile, the 
manufacturer has equally raised his stan- 
dard for the dealer. Dealers who are 
stronger financially, more experienced and 
better fitted to sell cars in volume are 
coming to be more and more the rule in 
the industry. 


Building Export Market 


a gan outposts are being extended, 
using the same care in selection. The 
steady growth of overseas manufacturing 
facilities has already been noted. At pres- 
ent, the companies are building their sales 
outlets in every important center of the 
world. There are some prophets in the 
industry who profess already to see the 
time when export business will equal 
domestic volume; but they are probably 
farther-sighted than the average observer. 
By 1950, one man says, the annual domes- 
tic production will reach 10,000,000 units ; 
coupling this with the optimistic view of 
future export volume, this might mean an 
annual absorption of new cars and trucks 
totaling 20,000,000; and this is felt to be 
altogether too rosy a view. 

Existence of that rather overworked 
condition that is commonly known as 
“efficiency” is shown with striking force 
in the reports of a number of factories 
and inspection of several of them shows 
that the reports are justified. Some of 
the plants are turning out doubled and 
even trebled production from approxi- 
mately the same number of square feet 
of floor space with working personnel that 
is only somewhat augmented. Utilization 
of machinery and equipment twenty-four 
hours in the day, with double shifts or 
overtime in practically every department, 
is not far from a general rule. Add to 
these conditions the fact that the industry 
generally is working with better tools and 
the reasons for improved output are fairly 
evident. 


Gain in Employment 


6 Ber -ynap is noticeable a slight falling 
off in the number of men looking for 
work at the factories in the Detroit dis- 
trict, which have been steadily taking men 
on ever since the first of the year. In 
Detroit proper, a fairly accurate gauge of 
conditions in the hub of the industry, the 
take-on has been uniformly large ever 
since the first of the year. Well over 
50,000 more men are working in Detroit 
at this writing than were employed here 
a year ago. Advices from the State, from 
Toledo and from South Bend indicate that 
this condition is only a reflection of the 
general situation in the industry. 


OHN N. WILLYS, president of 

Willys-Overland, identifies our old 
friend, the “saturation point,” with the 
“vanishing point.” His interpretation is, 
of course, a matter of perspective, but he 
brings up some cogent arguments. He 
points out that ever since saturationphobia 
began, some fifteen years ago, the in- 
dustry has been able to create conditions 
itself or to take advantage of conditions 
created for it and thus avoid too great 
over-production of cars and trucks. 


NCIDENTALLY, the Cadillac organiz- 
ation has been calling attention to the 
fact that the present car, with admittedly 
more value to the purchaser, sells for very 


considerably less than the car produced in 
1921. 








Bear Market 
Ahead? 


The stock market has again reached new high 
levels, with volume of transactions large, and 
speculation rampant. 


Conditions, from a technical stock market 
standpoint and from a business standpoint, are 
similar to those of the spring of 1923 and early 
1926—immediately prior to a bear movement of 
considerable proportions. 

Under such conditions, should investors sell 
security holdings? Or, are there individual fac- 
tors in the present situation, which warrant the 
belief that, in spite of unsatisfactory credit 
conditions, the stock market will sell higher? 
These questions are answered in a NE 
Advisory Bulletin, just off the press. To obtain 
a’ copy, FREE, simply ask for Bulletin FMR-15. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











~ GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 














Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, — —- 
of lawn that chokes out weeds 
they can grow! A deep, thick, A 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

the New Super-Lawn 
piagatin Gow gies Sra oe 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
He s in oo r illustrated booklet **Bent cian 

ailed on request. 

O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


264 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


ARE YOU A CATHOLIC? 


Our Mission Students’ Endowment Fund calls for a 
donation of $1,000 during your lifetime. After your 
death we establish a burse of $5,000 in your name and 
memory and use the annual interest for the education 
of a poor student for the Home Missions. Endorsed by 
the Hierarchy., Booklet free. 











CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, III. 





To PROTECT NEW DESKS or 
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Extracts from B. C. Forbes’ Newest Book 


“HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS” 


John D. Rockefeller told me that he began to take 
life easy more than forty years ago. Had he not 
done so he doubtless would have been dead long ago. 
He worked so much when a youngish man that 





Judge Gary told me years ago that he intended to 
retire after the Government’s suit against the Steel 
Corporation, then under way, was settled. The cor- 
poration won, but Judge Gary 





L. F. Swift, president of Swift & Company, the 
world’s largest packers, said to me in discussing this 
educational evolution: ‘“‘One of the encouraging 
features of our industrial life 





A sales manager complained that several times he 
had lost out on big orders because of the personal 
activities of the president of a competitor. I went 
to this president and asked him how he did it. 
“Well,” he explained, after a little persuasion, 





Once I was in the office of James A. Farrell, head 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, when he remarked 


- that there was something in a pamphlet which he 


would like to show me. He picked up the 
pamphlet fae kk eek ee Oe 





Owen D. Young, the business statesman who 
directs the destinies of the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently observed to me that the time has come 
for enlightened industrial leaders to address them- 
selves earnestly and energetically 





It was ex-President Thayer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, who once impressed 
upon me that some executives took tremendous pains 
to draw up an ideal organization chart, and then felt 
that nothing more was necessary. “But,” said Mr. 
Thayer, “an organization chart may be perfect on 
paper and yet . 





I asked Charles M. Schwab at the time he was 
rousing nation-wide enthusiasm among workers in 
shipbuilding yards during the war how he was able 
to win the loyalty of the men. “Because, I am in- 
terested in them, because 





Said the most forceful executive of one of the six 
greatest industrial enterprises in America when I 
marke a remark about increased competition loom- 


ing ahead: 





One of Mr. Morgan’s intimates tells me: “Mr. 
Morgan has changed. As you know he used 
ee 6a eae ee eS we ee 





When Frank A. Vanderlip was president of the 
largest bank in America his whole day at the bank 
was taken up by appointment after appointment, 
meeting after meeting I asked him once: ‘When 
do you find time to think?” He replied: ‘ 


Daniel Guggenheim, head of the famous smelting 
family, once said to me: “The man who works 
twelve months a year works only 





As is easily seen from the above extracts from 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. Forbes draws upon his vast store of information 
and knowledge obtained during twenty years’ inti- 
mate contact with leading men of affairs. 


Are these men really and truly happy? After 
they have amassed fortunes, do they get the same 
thrill out of pondering over difficult problems as they 
did when the solution of a problem meant their 
bread-and-butter? 


Are money and happiness synonymous? Can you 
make them so? 


Get and read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT 
OF BUSINESS before you allow yourself to become 
so engrossed in your daily business affairs that you 
will soon have forgotten how to play, the importance 
of making friends, the necessity for preserving your 
health, the pleasure derived from spending much 
time with your family. 

If you do not agree with Theodore H. Price— 
writing in Commerce & Finance—that “those who 
read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSI- 
NESS will enjoy it because it will make them happier 
and tell them how to get the most out of life”; and 
with Herbert N. Casson that “It is a most fascinat- 
ing book,” please return it to us at our expense, 
without further obligation on your part. Or, if 
you do agree, merely remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


“How to Get the Most 
Out of Business” 
SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Fill In—Tear Off and Mail 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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i All Right! Send me a copy of the book, “How to Get the 

1 Most Out of Business,” by B. C. Forbes. I will either return 
it, within seven days after I receive it, at your expense, without 
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in full. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published im each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Correct 


A teacher in one of the fashionable West- 
chester schools in ordinary routine re- 
quested that the children put on a card cer- 
tain information which included the occu- 
pation of the father. This particular thir- 
teen-year-old boy put down “Expressman,” 
which caused a question on the part of the 
mentor because of the general type of 
children who went to the school. Taking 
it up further it was found that this partic- 
ular lad was the son of the president of the 
American Express Company!—$5 prize 
to William J. Dunsmore, New York City. 

* * x 


A True Yarn 


My father tells this true story with 
gusto: 

When he was a young man in a large 
business house in Ireland, the porter of 
the establishment was sent out one day to 
get a sheet of perforated zinc. When 
Paddy came back without it and was 
asked for an explanation he was quite 
ready to give it: 

“They only had the perforated zinc with 
the holes in it, and I said that wouldn’t 
do.”—Prize of Forbes book to A. C. Hos- 
ford, Warsaw, Ind. 

* * * 


Well Recommended 


Before leaving his home town, Macon, 
Georgia, to enter a Northern university a 
young man called on one of his banker 
friends for a letter of introduction and 
received the following addressed to a bank 
official in the Northern city: 

This will introduce Mr. John ——, 
who is migrating in quest of knowledge. 

John is one of the many boys who 
quit high school before they learn every- 
thing and one of the few who know it. 
He has three eyes, three ears and one 
tongue, which function in proportion to 
their numerical importance. You will 
observe that he wears a hat which, after 
the manner of college men, appears too 
large; the size of which however in this 
instance is justified by the contents of 
the cranium it hangs over. 

I am sure John will make good any- 
where this side of the “Pearly Gates,” 
and it is my opinion that boys will be 
scarce beyond if he fails to pass through. 

Show him your town! 

—Prize of Forbes book to Cortez 
Oliver, Macon, Ga. 

* * * 


Saving For a Kiddie Kar 


The real optimist, tho, is the Kansan 
who went to New York for a monkey- 
gland operation to restore his youth, and 
bought only a one-way ticket so he could 
get the benefit of a child’s fare ticket on 
the return trip.—Juggler. 
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ARMOUR anp COMPANY 


Tue Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company met 
on February 15, and declared 
the following dividends: 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable April 
I, 1929, to stockholders of record 
March 9g, 19209. 


| ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable April 
I, 1929, to stockholders of record 
March 9g, 1929. 








WituraM P. Hempuitr 
Secretary 

















The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


February 21, 1929. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1-3%4% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation porate April 1, 1929 
to stockholders of record rch 15, 1929. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
tormer The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of Preferred Stock 
after the close of business on March 15, 1929, 
there shall be paid said ee dividend to 
the holders of such shares of First Preferred 
Stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of Preferred Stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange together with divi- 
dends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for 
the period from July 20, 1923 to July 1, 1925; 
at the rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 1925 
to July 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% per 
annum from July 1, 1927 to January 1, 1929. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., February 18, 1929. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.00 a share on the outstanding 
$20 par value common stock of this company, 
payable March 15, 1929 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 1, 1929; also 
dividend of 14% on the outstanding Deben- 
ture stock of this Company, payable April 25, 
1929 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 10, 1929. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 


Credit 
Service, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
Industrial Bankers 
Profit Sharing No. 7 


The Board of Directors of 

Credit Service, Inc. have 

declared bondholders’ 
profit sharing of 


2% 


for the 
Semi-Annual Period 


ending February 28, 1929, 
payable to bondholders of 
record of same date. This 
is in addition to the regu- 
lar 6% interest. 


Checks will be mailed 
about March 15, 1929. 


W. H. BISHOP, Jr., Treas. 











February, 1929 
Baltimore, Md 











Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 173 


Dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on April 1, 1929, to stockholders of record, 
March 9, 1929, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 

U.S.Yards, Chicago. C. A. PEACOCK, Sec’y 





National Power & Light Company 
$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 

share on the $7 Preferred Stock of National 

Power and Light Company has been declared 

for payment April 1, 1929, to holders of record 

Preferred Stock at the close of business 


March 16, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 16 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation has been declared 
for payment on April 1, 1929, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 11, 
1929. A. Y, Treasurer. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 

A cash dividend of One dollar and fifty cents 

($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital stock 

of this Corporation has been declared, payable 

April 1, 1929, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1929. 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 





TeLePHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
oN 158th Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents 
7 ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on April 15, 1929, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 14, 1929. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





a / 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service 
to inquire, without cost, 
regarding security brokers 
with whom they can 
safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Willys-Overland’s growth 


is sound expansion 


CY) 


LANS for 1929 call for the largest 

production of motor cars in the entire 
history of the Willys-Overland Company. 
For the past twelve months, the facilities 
of the great Willys-Overland plants 
throughout this country and Canada 
have been increased to such a degree that 
their capacity is practically doubled. 


This huge production program has been 
necessitated by the widespread and 
growing demand for Willys-Overland 
products. The new Superior Whippet, 
Fours and Sixes, and the new Willys- 
Knight are receiving an enthusiastic 
reception from the entire automobile 
industry and the motoring public alike. 


1928 was Willys-Overland’s record 
year. 1929 promises to be even greater. 


rourss WHIPPET sx:s 
WILLYS-KNIGHT 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 
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